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FUTURITY* 
Numb.  2.  Saturday,  March  24,175©-. 


Store  loco  nefcit ,  percunt  ‘Vfjligia  mille 

Ante  fugam,  abjentemque  ftrii  gravis  ungula  cctmpmt. 

Statius. 

Th’  impatient  courier  pants  in  every  vein, 

And  pawing  fecrr^  to  beat  the  diftant  plain  ; 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  croft, 

And  ere  he  ftarts,  a  thoufand  fteps  are  loft.  Pope. 

T HAT  the  mind  of  man  is  never  fatisfied  "with  the 
objects  immediately  before  it,  but  is  always  breaking 
away  from  the  prefent  moment,  and  loling  itfelf  in 
fchemes  of  future  felicity ;  and  that  we  forget  the  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  the  time  now  in  our  power,  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted 
us,  has  been  frequently  remarked ;  and  as  this  practice 
is  a  commodious  fubjeft  of  raillery  to  the  gay,  and  of 
declamation  to  the  ferious,  it  has  been  ridiculed,  with  all 
the  pleafantry  of  wit,  and  exaggerated  with  all  the  am¬ 
plifications  of  rhetoric.  Every  inftance,  by  which  its 
abfurdity  might  appear  moft  flagrant,  has  been  ftudioufly 
collected ;  it  has  been  marked  with  every  epithet  of 
Vox.  I.  B  contempt. 
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contempt,  and  all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been  called 
forth  againft  it. 

Cenfure  is  willingly  indulged,  becaufe  it  always,  im¬ 
plies  fomc  fuperioricy  ;  men  pleafe  themfelves  with  ima¬ 
gining  that  they  have  made  a  deeper  fearch,  or  wider 
furvey,  than  others,  and  detected  faults  and  follies,  which 
efcape  vulgar  obfervation.  And  the  pleafure  of  wanton¬ 
ing  in  common  topics,  is  fo  tempting  to  a  writer,  that 
he  cannot  eafily  refign  it;  a  train  of  fentiments  gene¬ 
rally  received,  enables  him  to  thine  without  labour,  and 
conquer  without  a  coriteft.  It  is  fo  eafy  to  laugh  at 
the  folly  of  him  who  lives  only  in  idea,  refufes  imme¬ 
diate  eafe  for  diftant  pleafures  ;  and,  inftead  of  enjoying 
the  bleffings  of  life,  lets  life  glide  away  in  preparations 
to  enjoy  them;  it  affords  fuch  opportunities  of  trium¬ 
phant  exultation,  to  exemplify  the  uncertainty  of  the 
human  ftate,  to  roufe  mortals  from  their  dream,  and  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  fihnt  celerity  of  time,  that  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  authors  willing  rather  to  tranfmit  than  examine  fo 
advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined  to  purfue  a 
track  fo  fmooth  and  fo  flowery,  than  attentively  to  con- 
fider  whether  it  leads  to  truth.  *, 

This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity  feems 
the  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being,  whole  motions  are 
gradual,  and  whofe  life  is  progreffive  :  as  his  powers  are 
limited,  he  mull  ufe  means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ends,  and  intend  firft  what  he  performs  lalt  ;  as  by  con¬ 
tinual  advances  from  his  firft  ftage  of  exiftence,  he  is 
perpetually  varying  the  horizon  of  his  profpedts,  he  mud 
always  difcover  new  motives  of  adtton,  new  excitements 
of  fear,  and  allurements  of  defire. 

The  end,  therefore,  which  at  prefent  calls  forth  our 
efforts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained,  to  be 
only  one  of  the  means  to  fome  remoter  end.  1  he  na¬ 
tural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not  from  pleafure  to 
pleafure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 

He  that  directs  his  fteps  to  a  certain  point,  ir.uft  fre¬ 
quently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place  which  he  ftrives  to 
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reach ;  he  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour,  muff 
folace  his  wearinefs  with  the  contemplation  of  its  re¬ 
ward.  In  agriculture,  one  of  the  moft  fi tuple  anu  ne- 
ceflary  employments,  no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but 
becaufe  he  thinks  of  the  harveft,  that  harveft  which 
blights  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may  fweep 
away,  or  which  death  or  calamity  may  hinder  him  trout 
reaping. 

Yet,  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long  re¬ 
tained  but  for  fome  conformity  with  truth  and  nature,  it 
mull  be  confefled,  that  this  caution  againft  keeping  our 
view  too  intent  upon  remote  advantages  is  not  without 
its  propriety  or  ufefulnefs,  though  it  may  have  been  re¬ 
cited  with  too  much  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little 
diftindfion  :  for,  not  to  fpeak  of  that  vehemence  of  ae- 
fire  which  pre-lies  through  right  and  wrong  to  its  grati¬ 
fication,  or  that  anxious  inquietude  which  is  juftly 
chargeable  with  diftruft  of  heaven,  fubjects  too  folemn 
for  my  prefent  purpofe,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  by 
indulging  early  the  raptures  of  fuccefs,  we  forget  the 
mettfures  neceffary  to  fecure  it,  and  fuller  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  riot  in  the  fruition  of  fome  poliible  good,  till  the 
time  of  obtaining  it  has  Hipped  away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of  great 
labour  or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power 
of  magnifying  the  advantages  which  we  perfuade  our- 
felves  to  expect  from  them.  When  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adven¬ 
tures  by  which  he  is  to  iignalize  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  he  (hall  be. furnmoned  to  the  fuppor-t  ot  em¬ 
pires,  folicited  to  accept  the  heirefs  of  the  crown  which 
he  has  prefer ved,  have  honours  and  riches  to  fcatter 
about  him,  and  an  ifland  to  beftoyvon  his  worthy  fqu ire, 
very  few  readers,  amidft  their  mirth  or  pity,  can  deny 
that  they  have  admitted  vilions  of  the  fame  kind;  though 
they  have  not,  perhaps,  expedfed  events  equally  ftrange, 
or  by  means  equally  inadequate.  When  we  pity  him, 
we  reflect  on  our  own  difappointments ;  and  when  we 
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laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  that  he  is  not  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  ourfelves,  except  that  he  tells  what  we  have 
only  thought. 

The  underftanding  of  a  man  naturally  {anguine,  may, 
indeed,  be  eafily  vitiated  by  the  luxurious  indulgence  of 
hope,  however  neceftary  to  the  production  of  every  thing 
great  or  excellent,  as  fome  plants  are  deftroyed  by  too 
open  expofure  to  that  fun  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to 
the  vegetable  world. 


ROMANCES. 


In  narratives,  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no  place, 
I  cannot  difcover  why  there  fhould  not  be  exhibited  the 
moft  perfeCt  idea  of  virtue  ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor 
above  probability,  for  what  we  cannot  credit,  we  fhall 
never  imitate,  but  the  higheft  and  pureft  that  humanity 
can  reach,  which,  exercifed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various 
revolutions  of  things  fhall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by  con¬ 
quering  fome  calamities,  and  enduring  others,  teach  us 
what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform.  Vice, 
for  vice  is  neceffary  to  be  fhewn,  fhould  always  difguft  ; 
nor  fhould  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  cou¬ 
rage,  be  fo  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  k  to  the 
mind;  Wherever  it  appears,  it  fhould  raifc  hatred  by 
the  malignity  of  its  practices,  and  contempt  by  the 
meannefs  of  its  ftratagems  ;  for,  while  it  is  fupported  by 
either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  be  feldom  heartily  abhorred. 
The  Roman  ryrant  was  content  to  be  hated,  if  he  >vas 
but  feared  ;  and  there  are  thoufandt  of  the  readers  of  ro¬ 
mances  willing  to  be  thought  wicked,  if  hey  may  be 
allowed  to  be  wits.  It  is  therefore  to  be  fteadily  inculcat¬ 
ed,  that  virtue  is  the  higheft  proof  of  underftanding,  and 
the  only  folid  bafts  of  greatnefs;  and  that  vice  is  the  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  narrow  thoughts ;  that  it  begins  in 
miftake,  and  ends  in  ignominy. 
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SPRING. 

Numb.  5.  Tuesday,  Aprils  1750. 

Et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parlurit  arbcs. 

Nunc  j'ondent Jit-vcr,  nunc  formq/ijjimus  annus. 

VlRG. 

Now  ev’rv  field,  now  ev’ry  tree  is  green; 

Now  genial  nature’s  faireft  face  is  l'een. 

Elpiiinston,- 

Every  man  is  fufficiently  difeontented  with  foine 
circumftances  of  his  prefent  Rate,  to  fuffer  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  range  more  or  lefs  in  queft  of  future  happinefs, 
and  to  fix  upon  fame  point  of  time,  in  which,  by  the 
removal  of  the  inconvenience  which  now  perplexes  him, 
or  acquifition  of  the  advantage  which  he  at  prefem 
wants,  he  ihall  find  the  condition  of  his  life  very  much 
improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expedled  with 
great  impatience,  at  laft  arrives,  it  generally  comes 
without  the  blefiing  for  which  it  was  defired  ;  but  we 
folace  ourfelves  with  fome  new  profpedl,  and  prefs  for¬ 
ward  again  with  equal  eagernefs. 

It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  prevails, 
when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly  out  of  his 
own  power;  fince  he  forbears  then  to  precipitate  his 
affairs,  for  the  fake  of  the  great  event  that  is  to  com¬ 
plete  his  felicity,  and  waits  for  the  blifsful  hour  with  lets 
negledt  of  the  meafures  neceflary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean 
time. 

I  have  long  known  a  perfon  of  this  temper,  who  in¬ 
dulged  his  dream  of  happinefs  with  lefs  hurt  to  himfelf 
than  fuch  chimerical  wifhes  commonly  produce,  and 
adjufted  his  fcheme  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  his  hopes 
Were  in  full  bloom  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
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other  part  never  wholly  blafted.  Many,  perhaps,  would 
be  defirous  of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured  to 
himfelf  fuch  a  cheap  and  Lifting  fatisfacKon.  It  was 
gained  by  a  constant  practice  of  referring  the  removal  of 
all  his  uneaftnefs  to  the  .coming  of  the  next  fpring;  if 
his  health  was  impaired,  the  fpring  would  reftore  it ;  if 
what  he  wanted  was  at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its 
value  in  the  fpring. 

The  fpring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any  of 
thefe  effedts,  but  he  was  always  certain  that  the  next 
would  be  more  propitious  ;  nor  was  ever  convinced, 
that  the  prefent  fpring  would  fail  him  before  the  middle 
of  fummer  ;  for  he  always  talked  of  the  fpring  as  com¬ 
ing  till  it  was  paft,  and  when  it  was  once  pa  ft,  every 
one  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  coming. 

'Ey  long  converfe  with  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps, 
brought  to  feel  immoderate  pleafure  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  delightful  feafon ;  but  I  have  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  finding  many,  whom  it  can  be  no  fhame  to  re¬ 
ferable,  infected  with  the  fame  enthufiafm  ;  for  there  is, 
I  believe,  fcarce  any  poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not 
left  fome  teftimony  of  his  fondnefs  for  the  flowers,  the 
zephyrs,  and  the  warblers  of  the  fpring.  Nor  has  the 
moft  luxuriant  imagination  been  able  to  deferihe  the 
ferenity  and  happinefs  cf  the  golden  age,  otherwife  than 
by  giving  a  perpetual  fpring,  as  the  higheft  reward  of 
uncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  fomething  inexprefliblv  pleafing  in 
the  annual  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  new  dif- 
play  of  the  treafures  of  nature.  The  cold  and  dark- 
nefs  of  winter,  with  the  naked  deformity  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  make  us  rejoice  at  the 
fucceeding  feafon,  as  well  for  what  we  have  efcaped,  as 
for  what  we  may  enjoy ;  and  every  budding  flower, 
which  a  warm  fttuation  brings  early  to  our  view,  is 
confidered  by  us  as  a  meflenger  to  notify  the  approach 
of  more  joyous  days. 

The  Spring  affords  to  a  mind,  fo.free  from  the 
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difturbance  of  cares  or  paffions  as  to  be  vacant  to  calm 
amufements,  almoft  every  thing  that  our  prefent  ftate 
makes  us  capable  of  enjoying.  The  variegated  verdure 
of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  fucce'fion  of  grateful 
odours,  the  voice  of  pleafure  pouring  out  its  notes  on 
every  fide,  with  the  giadnefs  apparently  conceived  by 
every  animal,  from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the 
clemency  of  the  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  earth 
an  air  of  gaiety,  fignificantly  exprefied  by  the  fmile  of 
nature. 

Yet:  there  are  men  to  whom  thefe  fcenes  are  able  to 
give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  away  from  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  rural  beauty,  to  lofe  their  hours  and  divert 
their  thoughts  by  cards,  or  aflemblies,  a  tavern  dinner, 
or  the  prattle'of  the  day. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pofition  which  will  feldom 
deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear  his  own  com¬ 
pany  there  is  fomething  wrong.  He  muff:  fly  from 
himfelf,  either  becaufe  he  feels  a  tedioufnefs  in  life,  from 
the  cquipoife  of  an  empty  mind,  which,  having  no 
tendency  to  one  motion  more  than  another  but  as  it  is 
impelled  by.  fome  external  power,  muff:  always  have 
recourfe  to  foreign  objeCts  ;  or  he  muff:  be  afraid  of  the 
intrusion  of  fome  unpkafing  ideas,  and,  perhaps,  is 
ftruggling  to  efcape  from  the  remembrance  of  a  lofs, 
the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  fome  other  thought  of  greater 
horror. 

Thofe  whom  forrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the 
pleafures  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply  to 
fuch  diverfions,  provided  they  are  innocent,  ^s  lay 
ftrong  hold  on  the  attention  ;  and  thofe,  whom  fear  of 
any  future  affliction  chains  down  to  mifery,  muff:  en¬ 
deavour  to  obviate  the  danger. 

My  confiderations  fhall,  on  this  occafion,  be  turned 
on  fuch  as  are  burthenfome  to  themfelves  merely  be- 
c  iufe  they  want  fubjeCts  for  reflection,  and  to  whom  the 
volume  of  nature  is  thrown  open,  without  affording 
them  pleafure  or  inftruftion,  becaufe  they  never  learned 
to  read  the  characters. 
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A  French  author  has  advanced  this  Teeming  paradox, 
that  very  few  men  Anoiv  how  to  take  a  walk  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  true,  that  few  know  how  to  take  a  walk 
with  a  profpecl  of  any  other  pleafure,  than  the  fame 
company  would  have  ajforded  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  that  borrow  their  colour  from  the 
neighbouring  body,  and  confequently  vary  their  hue  as 
they  happen  to  change  their  place.  In  like  manner  it 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  every  man  to  derive  his 
refledlions  from  the  objedls  about  him  ;  for  it  is  to  no 
purpofe  that  he  alters  his  pofition,  if  his  attention  con¬ 
tinues  fixed  to  the  fame  point.  The  mind  fhould  be 
kept  open  to  the  accefs  of  every  new  idea,  and  fofar  dif- 
engaged  from  the  predominance  of  particular  thoughts, 
as  eafily  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  occafioiial  entertain¬ 
ment. 

A  man  that  has  formed  this  habit  of  turning  every 
new  objedl  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  an  inexhauftible  flock  of  materials 
upon  which  he  can  employ  himfelf,  without  any  temp¬ 
tations  to  envy  or  malevolence  ;  faults,  perhaps,  feldom 
totally  avoided  by  thofe,  whofe  judgment  is  much 
exercifed  upon  the  works  of  art.  He  has  always  a 
certain  profpedl  of  difeovering  new  reafons  for  adoring 
the  Sovereign  Author  of  the  univerfe,  and  probable 
hopes  of  making  fome  difeovery  of  benefit  to  others, 
or  of  profit  to  himfelf.  There  is  no  doubt  but  many 
vegetables  and  animals  have  qualities  that  might  be  of 
great  ufe,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  there  is  not  re¬ 
quired  much  force  of  penetration,  or  fatigue  of  ftudy, 
but  only  frequent  experiments,  and  clofe  attention. 
What  is  faid  by  the  chemifts  of  their  darling  mercury, 

is,  perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through  the  whole 
creation,  that,  if  a  thoufand  lives  fhould  be  fpent  upon 

it,  all  its  properties  would  not  be  found  out. 

Mankind  muft  necefTarily  be  diverfified  by  various 

tafles,  fince  life  affords  and  requires  fuch  multiplicity 
of  employments;  and  a  nation  of  naturalifls  is  neither 

to 
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to  be  hoped,  or  defired ;  but  it  is  furely  not  improper 
to  point  out  a  freih  amufement  to  thofe  who  languifh 
in  health,  and  repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  fome  fource 
of  diverfion  that  may  be  lefs  eafily  exhaufted,  and  to 
inform  the  multitudes  of  both  fexes,  who  are  buthened 
with  every  new  day,  that  there  are  many  fhows  which 
they  have  not  feen. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curioilty  after  the  works  of 
nature,  demonftrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happinefs  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  younger  part  of  my  readers,  to 
whom  I  dedicate  this  vernal  fpeculation,  mult  excule 
me  for  calling  upon  them,  to  make  ufe  at  once  of  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  and  the  fpring  of  life  ;  to  acquire, 
while  their  minds  may  be  yet  imprelTed  with  new 
images,  a  love  of  innocent  pleafures,  and  an  ardour  for 
ufeful  knowledge;  and  to  remember,  that  a  blighted 
fpring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the  vernal  flowers, 
however  beautiful  and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature 
as  preparatives  to  autumnal  fruits. 


HAPPINESS. 

Numb.  6.  Saturday,  jfpril  7,  1750. 

Sirenua  nos  exercet  inertia.,  navibus  alqzte 

S^-adripis  peiimus  bene  'vii’ere :  quodpetis,  hie  eji\ 

i.Ji  Ubtbrts,  ammus  ji  te  non  drjkis  aquus.  Ron. 

Adtive  in  indolence,  abroad  we  roam 
In  queft  of  happinefs,  which  dwells  at  home; 

With  vain  purfuits  fatigu’d,  at  length  you’ll  find 
No  place  excludes  it  from  an  equal  mind. 

Elfhinston. 

That  man  fhould  never  fuffer  his  happinefs  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  external  circumftances,  is  one  of  the  chief 
precepts  of  the  Stoical  philofophy;  a  precept,  indeed, 
which  that  lofty  fett  has  extended  beyond  the  condition 
V  B  5  of 
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of  human  life,  and  in  which  fome  of  them  feem  to 
have  comprifed  an  utter  exclufion  of  all  corporal  pain 
and  pleafure  from  the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wife 
man. 

Such  fapientia  infaniens ,  as  Horace  calls  the  dodlrine 
of  another  feel,  fuch  extravagance  of  philofophy,  can 
want  neither  authority  nor  argument  for  its  confuta¬ 
tion  :  it  is  overthrown  by  the  experience  of  every  hour, 
and  the  powers  of  nature  rife  up  againft  it.  But  we 
may  very  properly  enquire,  how  near  to  this  exalted 
ftate  it  is  in  our  power  to  approach,  how  far  we  can 
exempt  ourfeives  from  outward  influences,  and  fecure 
to  our  minds  a  ftate  of  tranquillity:  for,  though  the 
boaft  of  abfolute  independence  is  ridiculous  and  vain, 
yet  a  mean  flexibility  to  e^ery  impulfe,  and  a  patient 
fubmiflion  to  the  tyranny  of  cafual  troubles,  is  below 
the  dignity  of  that  mind,  which,  however  depraved  or 
weakened,  boafts  its  derivation  from  a  celeftial  original, 
and  hopes  for  an  union  with  infinite  goodnefs,  and  un¬ 
variable  felicity. 

Ni  %’i/iis  prior  a  fovens 
Vroprium  elejera  '.  ortum. 

Unlefs  the  foul,  to  vice  a  thrall, 

Defert  her  own  original. 

The  nece.Tty  of  erecting  ourfeives  to  fome  degree 
of  intellectual  dignity,  and  of  preferving  refources  of 
pleafure,  which  may  not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  ac¬ 
cident,  is  never  more  apparent  than  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  thofe  whom  fortune  has  let  loofe  to  their 
own  condudl ;  who,  not  being  chained  down  by  their 
condition  to  a  regular  and  ftated  allotment  of  their 
hours,  are  obliged  to  find  themfelves  bufinefs  or  diver- 
fion,  and  having  nothing  within  that  can  entertain  or 
employ  them,  are  compelled  to  try  all  the  arts  of  de- 
ftroying  time. 

The  numberlefs  expedients  praclifed  by  this  clafs  of 
i  wortals 
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mortals  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  life,  is  not  lefs 
fhameful,  nor,  perhaps,  much  lefs  pitiable,  than  thofe 
to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  is  reduced. 
I  have  feen  melancholy  overfpread  a  whole  family  at 
the  difappointment  of  a  party  for  cards  ;  and  when., 
after  the  propofal  of  a  thoufand  fchemes,  and  the  dif- 
patch  of  the  footmen  upon  a  hundred  meflages,  they  have 
fubmitted,  with  gloomy  refignation,  to  the  misfortune 
of  palling  one  evening  in  converfation  with  each  other; 
on  a  hidden,  fuch  are  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an 
unexpected  vifitor  has  brought  them  relief,  acceptable 
as  provifion  to  a  ftarving  city,  and  enabled  them  to  hold 
out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  thofe,  who  are  uneafy  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  caul'e,  is  change  of  place ;  they  are 
willing  to  imagine  that  their  pain  is  the  confequence 
of  feme  local  inconvenience,  and  endeavour  to  fly  from 
it,  as  children  from  their  fhadows  ;  always  hoping  for 
feme  more  fatisfa&ory  delight  from  every  new  fcene, 
and  always  returning  home  with  difappointment  and 
complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  on  thofe  that  fuffer  under  the  dreadful 
fymptom  of  canine  madnefs,  termed  by  phyflcians  the 
dread  of  water  ?  Thefe  mifei  able  wretches,  unable 
to  drink,  though  burning  with  third,  are  fometimes 
known  to  try  various  contortions,  or  inclinations  of 
the  body,  flattering  themfelves  that  they  can  fvvallow 
in  one  pofture  that  Jiquor,  which  they  find  in  another 
to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  fuch  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thoughtlefs  or 
ignorant,  but  fometimes  feizes  thofe  minds  which  feem 
moft  exempted  from  it,  by  the  variety  of  attainments, 
quicknefs  of  penetration,  or  feverity  of  judgment;  and, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  morti¬ 
fied  by  finding  that  they  confer  no  fecurity  again#  the 
common  errors,  which  miflead  the  weakeft  and  meaneft 
of  mankind. 

B  6 
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Thefe  reflexions  arofe  in  my  mind  upon  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  pafTage  in  Cowley’s  preface  to  his  poems, 
where,  however  exalted  by  genius,  and  enlarged  by 
ftudy,  he  informs  us  of  a  fcheme  of  happinefs  to  which 
the  imagination  of  a  girl  upon  the  lofs  of  her  lirft  lover, 
could  have  fcarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he  feems  to 
have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally  forgotten  its  abfurdity, 
and  would  probably  have  put  in  execution,  had  he  been 
hindered  only  by  his  reafon. 

‘  Aly  defire,'  fays  he,  ‘  has  been  for  fome  years  paft, 

*  though  the  execution  has  been  accidentally  diverted, 

*  and  does  ft  ill  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  myfelf  to 

*  fome  of  our  American  plantations,  not  to  feek  for 

*  gold,  or  enrich  myfelf  with  the  traffic  of  thofe  parts, 
‘  which  is  the  end  of  moft  men  that  travel  thither;  but 
1  to  forfake  this  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities  and 
4  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myfelf  there  in  fome  ob- 
4  feure  retreat,  but  not  without  the  confolation  of  letters 
4  and  philofophy.’ 

Such  was  the  chimerical  provifion  which  Cowley 
had  made,  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  quiet  of  his  re- 
m  .  1  fa,  and  which  he  feems  to  recommend  to  pof- 

terirv,  unce  there  is  no  other  reafon  for  difclofing  it. 
Surah  no  ftronger  inftance  can  be  given  of  a  perfuafion 
that  content  was  the  inhabitant  of  particular  regions, 
and  that  a  man  might  fet  fail  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
l  ave  behind  him  ail  his  cares,  incumbrances,  and  ca¬ 
lamities. 

If  e  travelled  fo  far  with  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
bury  himfelf  in  fome  obfeure  retreat ,  he  might  have 
four.  in  his  own  country,  innumerable  coverts  fuffi- 
cientiv  dark  to  have  concealed  the  genius  of  Cowley; 
for  hatever  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  importunity 
v/itr  which  he  might  be  fummoned  back  into  public 
life,  a  fhort  experience  would  have  convinced  him, 
that  p  wahon  is  eafier  than  acquilition,  and  that  it 
would  require  little  continuance  to  free  himfelf  from 
th.e  inuulion  of  the  world.  There  is  pride  enough  in 
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the  human  heart  to  prevent  much  defire  of  acquaintance 
with  a  man,  by  whom  we  are  fure  to  be  neglected, 
however  his  reputation  for  fcience  or  virtue  may  excite 
our  curiofity  or  efteem  ;  fo  that  the  lover  of  retirement 
needs  not  be  afraid  left  the  refpedl  of  ftrangers  ftiould 
overwhelm  him  with  vifits.  Even  thofe  to  whom  he 
has  formerly  been  known  will  very  patiently  fupport 
his  abfence  when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  without 
him,  and  found  new  diverfions  for  thofe  moments  which 
his  company  contributed  to  exhilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to  hinder 
us  from  tyrannifing  over  one  another,  that  no  indivi¬ 
dual  ftiould  be  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  caufe,  by  his 
retirement  or  death,  any  chafm  in  the  world.  And 
Cowley  had  converfed  to  little  purpofe  with  mankind, 
if  he  had  never  remarked,  how  foon  the  ufeful  friend, 
the  gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover,  when  once 
they  are  removed  from  before  the  fight,  give  way  to  the 
fucceffion  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might  have 
been  fafe  enough  from  violation,  though  he  had  chofen 
it  within  the  limits  of  his  native  ifland;  he  might  have 
found  here  prefervatives  againft  the  vanities  and  vexa¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  not  lefts  efficacious  than  thofe  which 
the  woods  or  fields  of  America  could  afford  him :  but 
having  once  his  mind  imbittered  with  difguft,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  impofl.ble  to  be  far  enough  from  the  caufe  of 
his  uneafinefs ;  and  was  polling  away  with  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  a  coward,  who,  for  want  of  venturing  to 
look  behind  him,  thinks  the  enemy  perpetually  at  his 
heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fatigued 
with  bufinefs,  he  fo  ftrongly  imaged  to  himfelf  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  leifure  and  retreat,  that  he  determined  to  en¬ 
joy  them  for  the  future  without  interruption,  and  to 
exclude  for  ever  all  that  could  deprive  him  of  his  darl¬ 
ing  fatisfa&ioB.  He  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  de¬ 
fire,  that  folitude  and  quiet  owe  their  pleafures  to  thofe 
miferies,  which  he  was  fo  ftudious  to  obviate  3  for  fuch 
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are  the  viciftitudes  of  the  world,  through  all  its  parts, 
that  day  and  night,  labour  and  reft,  hurry  and  retire¬ 
ment  endear  each  other  ;  fuch  are  the  changes  that  -ceep 
the  mind  in  action;  we  defire,  we  puriue,  we- obtain, 
we  are  fatiated  ;  we  defire  fomething  elfe,  and  begin  a- 
new  purfuit. 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed  his  ha¬ 
bitation  in  the  moft  delightful  part  of  the  new  world,  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  his  diftance  from  the  vanities 
of  life  would  have  enabled  him  to  keep  away  the  vexa¬ 
tions.  it  is  common  for  a  man,  who  fe.ls  pain,  to 
fancy  that  he  could  bear  it  better  in  any  other  part. 
Cowky  having  known'  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of 
a  particular  condition,  readily  perfuaded  hi  if  that 
nothing  worfe  was  to  be  found,  and  that  every  altera¬ 
tion  would  bring  fome  improvement ;  he  never  fufpect- 
ed  that  the  caufe  of  his  utihappinefs  was  w  chin,  that 
his  own  paffions  were  not  fufficiently  regulated,  and 
that  he  was  harafled  by  his  own  impatience,  which 
could  never  be  without  fomething  to  awaken  it,  would 
accompany  him  over  the  ka,  and  find  its  way  to  his 
American  elyfium.  He  would,  upon  the  tiial,  have 
been  foon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of  content  mull: 
fpring  up  in  the  mind,  and  that  he  who  has  fo  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  feelc  happinefs  by 
changins;  any  thing,  but  his  own  difpofitions,  will  v/a fee 
his  life  in  fruitlefs  efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which 
he  purpofes  to  remove. 
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Numb.  7.  Tuesday,  April  10,  1750* 


0  qiti  pcrpetua  mitndum  rati  one  gubernasy 


7 err  arum  cad.que  fat  or  ! 

Dt slice  terrenes  nebulas  &  pondera  molis, 

Atque  tuo  fplendora  mica  !  T'u  namqite  Jl renunt , 
Tlu  requies  tranquilla  pits.  7’e  cernere,  finis , 
Principium,  njeSlor,  dux,/emita ,  terminus ,  idem. 


Boethius. 


O  thou  whofe  pow’r  o’er  moving  worlds  prefides, 

Whofe  voice  created,  and  whole  wifdom  guides, 

On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  fhine, 

And  chear  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 

’Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  brealt 
With  filent  confidence  and  holy  reft  ; 

From  thee,  great  God,  we  fpring,  to  thee  we  tend, 

Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

The  love  of  Retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  acN 
heredly  clofely  to  thofe  minds,  which  have  been  moft 
enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  genius.  Thofe 
who  enjoyed  every  thing  generally  fuppofed  to  confer 
happinefs,  have  been  forced  to  feek  it  in  the  fhades  of 
privacy.  Though  they  pofl’effed  both  power  and 
riches,  and  were,  therefore,  furrounded  by  men,  who 
confidered  it  as  their  chief  intereft  to  remove  from  them 
every  thing  that  might  offend  their  eafe,  or  interrupt 
their  pleafure,  they  have  foon  felt  the  languors  of 
fatiety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to  purfue  the  race 
of  life  without  frequent  refpirations  cf  intermediate 
folitude. 

To  produce  this  difpofition,  nothing  appears  requi¬ 
site  but  quick  fenfibility,  and  adtive  imagination ;  for, 
though  not  devoted  to  virtue,  or  Science,  the  man, 

whofe 
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whofe  faculties  enable  him  to  make  ready  companions 
of  the  prefent  with  the  paft,  will  find  fuch  a  conftant 
recurrence  of  the  fame  pleafures  and  troubles,  the  fame 
expectations  and  difappointments,  that  he  will  gladly 
fnatch  an  hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate 
at  large,  and  feek  for  that  variety  of  mis-  ;  own  ideas, 
which  the  objects  of  fenfe  cannot  afford  Him. 

Nor  will  greatn  fi,  or  abundance,  oSempt  him  from 
the  importunities  of  this  dcfire,  fince,  if  he  is  born  to 
think,  he  cannot  reffrain  himielf  Torn  a  thoufand  en¬ 
quiries  and  fpecub  ions,  which  he  mud:  purfue  by  his 
own  reafon,  and  which  tu  ;  fplendour  of  his  condition 
can  only  hinder;  for  th:.fe  »vho  are  molt  exalted  above 
dependence  or  controid,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  fo 
large  a  tribute  of  their  lime  to  cuftom,  ceremony,  and 
popularity,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  no 
man  in  the  houfe  is  more  a  Have  than  tne  matter. 

When  a  king  alked  Euclid  the  mathematician, 
whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a  more 
compendious  manner  ?  he  anfwered,  that  there  was  no 
royal  way  to  geometry.  Other  things  may  be  feized 
by  might,  or  purchafed  with  money,  but  knowledge  is 
to  be  gained  only  by  ftudy,  and  ftudy  to  be  perfecuted 
only  in  retirement. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  motives  which  have  had  power 
to  fequefter  kings  and  heroes  from  the  crowds  that 
Toothed  them  with  flatteries,  or  infpirited  them  with  ac¬ 
clamations  ;  but  their  efficacy  feems  confined  to  the 
higher  mind,  and  to  operate  little  upon  the  common 
claffes  of  mankind,  to  whofe  conceptions  the  prefent 
affemblage  of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  feldom  range 
beyond  thofe  entertainments  and  vexations,  which  folicit 
their  attention  by  preffing  on  their  fenfes. 

But  there  is  an  univerlal  reafon  for  fome  ftated  inter¬ 
vals  of  folitude,  which  the  inftitutions  of  the  church 
call  upon  me  now  efpecially  to  mention;  a  reafon 
which  extends  as  wide  as  moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of 
divine  favour  in  a  future  Hate,  and  which  ought  to 
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influence  all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  degrees  of  intellect ; 
fmce  none  can  imagine  themfelves  not  comprehended 
in  its  obligation,  but  fuch  as  determine  to  fet  their 
Maker  at  defiance  by  obftinate  wickedncfs,  or  whofe 
enthufiaftick  fecurity  of  his  approbation  places  them 
above  external  ordinances,  and  all  human  means  of  im¬ 
provement. 

The  great  talk  of  him  who  condudts  his  life  by  the 
precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future  predominate 
over  the  prefent,  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  fo  ftrong  a 
fenfe  of  the  importance  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will, 
of  the  value  of  the  reward  promifed  to  virtue,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  punifhment  denounced  againft  crimes,  as 
may  overbear  all  the  temptations  which  temporal  hope 
or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  enable  him  to  bid  equal 
defiance  to  joy  and  forrow,  to  turn  away  at  one  time 
from  the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  pufh  forward  at 
another  againft  the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  apoftle  reprefents  our 
paflage  through  this  ftage  cf  our  exiftence  by  images 
drawn  from  the  alarms  and  folicitude  of  a  military  life  ; 
for  we  are  placed  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that  almoft  every 
thing  about  us  confpires  againft  our  chief  intereft.  We 
are  in  danger  from  whatever  can  get  pofleffion  of  our 
thoughts  ;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or  plea- 
fure  has  a  tendency  to  obftrudt  the  way  that  leads  to 
happinefs,  and  either  to  turn  us  afide,  or  retard  our  pro¬ 
gress. 

Our  fenfes,  our  appetites,  and  our  paffions,  are  our 
lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  moft  things  that  relate 
folely  to  this  life  ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  hourly  neceffity 
of  confulting  them,  we  gradually  fink  into  an  implicit 
fubmiffion,  and  habitual  confidence.  Every  a<ft  cf  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  motions  facilitates  a  fecond  compli¬ 
ance,  every  new  ftep  towards  depravity  is  made  with 
lei's  reludtance  than  the  former,  and  thus  the  defcent  to 
life  merely  fenfual  is  perpetually  accelerated. 

The  fenfes  have  not  only  that  advantage  over  con¬ 
fidence. 
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fcience,  which  things  neceiTary  mufic  always  have  over 
things  chofen,  but  they  have  lilcewife  a  kind  of  prefcrip- 
tion  in  their  favour.  We  feared  pain  much  jearher  than 
we  apprehended  guilt,  and  were  .delighted  with  the  fen- 
iations  of  pleafure,  before  we  had  capacities  to  be  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus 
early  eftablifhed,  and  inceffantly  increafing,  it  m  ht  be 
remembered,  that  almoft  every  man  has,  in  fame  part  of 
his  life,  added  new  ftrength  by  a  voluntary  or  negl:  rent 
fubje  ction  of  himfelf ;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  in  fei¬ 
gn*  :  ppetites  by  indulgence,  or  fuffered  them  by  an 
unrei.ii.ing  neutrality  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and 
multiply  their  demands  ? 

From  the  necedity  of  difpoffeffing  the  fenfitive  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  influence  which  they  muft  natu; ally  gain  by 
this  preoccupation  of  the  foul,  arifes  that  conflict  between 
opf.ofite  defires,  in  the  firft  endeavor  rs  after  a  religious 
life,  which,  however  enthufiaftically  it  may  have  been 
deferibed,  or  however  contemptuoufiy  ridiculed,  will 
naturally  be  felt  in  fome  degree,  though  varied  without 
end,  by  different  tempers  of  mind,  and  innumerable  cir- 
cumfrances  of  health  or  condition,  greater  or  lefs  fervour, 
more  or  fewer  temptations  to  relapfe. 

From  the  perpetual  neceflity  cf  confult’ng  the  animal 
faculties,  in  our  provifion  for  the  prefent  life,  arifes  the 
difficulty  of  withstanding  their  impulfes,  even  in  cafes 
where  they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight;  for  the  motions  of 
fenfe  are  inftantaneous,  its  objects  ftrike  unfought, 
we  are  accuftomed  to  follow  its  directions,  and  there¬ 
fore  often  fubmit  to  the  fentcnce  without  examining  the 
authorit'  of  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philofopical  eftimate,  that, 
fuppofing  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in  an  equipoife 
between  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  of 
futurity,  prefent  objects  falling  more  frequently  into  the 
fcale  would  in  time  preponderate,  and  that  our  regard 
for  an  invifible  ftate  would  grow  every  moment 
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weaker,  till  at  lafl  it  would  lofe  all  its  activity,  and  be¬ 
come  abiblutely  without  effeCt. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is  put 
into  our  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer  the 
weight  to  either  fide.  The  motives  to  a  life  of  holi— 
nefs  are  infinite,  not  lefs  than  the  favour  or  anger  ef 
omnipotence,  not  lefs  than  eternity  of  happ inch's  or 
mifery.  But  thefe  can  only  influence  our  conduit  as 
they  gain  our  attention,  which  the  bufimfs,  or  diver- 
fions,  of  the  world  are  always  calling  off  by  contrary 
attractions. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  the  end  for 
which  all  the  rites  for  religion  feem  to  be  inflituted,  is 
the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  motives  to  virtue,  by 
a  voluntary  employment  of  our  mind  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  its  excellence,  its  importance,  and  its  necef- 
iity,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  frequently 
and  more  willingly  revolved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and 
permanent  influence,  till  in  time  they  become  the 
reigning  ideas,  the  Handing  principles  of  aCtion,  and 
the  tefl  by  which  every  thing  propofed  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  rejeCted  or  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  affeCtions,  it  is  ne- 
reffary  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
by  retiring  at  certain  feafons  from  it;  for  its  influence 
arifing  only  from  its  prefence,  is  much  leffencd  when, 
it  becomes  the  objeCt  of  folitary  meditation.  A  con- 
ftant  refidence  amidft  noife  and  pleafure  inevitably  ob¬ 
literates  the  impreffions  of  piety,  and  a  frequent  ab- 
HraCtion  of  ourfelves  into  a  Hate,  where  this  life,  like 
the  next,  operates  only  upon  the  reafon,  will  reinftate 
religion  in  its  juft  authority,  even  without  thofe  irradia¬ 
tions  from  above,  the  hope  of  which  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  from  the  fincere  and  the  diligent. 

This  is  that  conqueft  of  the  world  and  of  ourfelves, 
which  has  been  always  confidered  as  the  perfection  of 
human  nature;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  fer¬ 
vent  prayer,  Heady  refolutions,  and  frequent  retirement 
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from  folly  and  vanity,  from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and 
the  joys  of  intemperance,  from  the  lulling  founds  of 
deceitful  flattery,  and  the  tempting  fight  of  profperous 
wickednefs. 


ANGER. 

Numb.  it.  Tuesday,  April  24,  1750. 


Ncu  non  adytis  quatit 

Mcnum  j  ten' datum  mcola  Pvlbtvs, 

Won  Liber  teqne-,  non  acuta 
■'V  Ji  meant  CorybunUs  etra, 

Trifles  ut  nee.  Hor. 

Yet  O  !  remember,  nor  the  god  of  wine, 

Nor  Pythian  Pbabus  from  his  inmoft  fhrinc, 

Nor  Dindymcue ,  nor  her  priefts  pofTeft, 

(.’an  with  their  founding  cymbals  fhake  the  bread 
Like  furious  anger.  Francis. 

The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his 
knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  ybx a  xparn,  Be  majler  of 
thy  anger.  He  confidered  anger  as  the  great  difturber 
of  human  life,  the  chief  enemy  both  of  public  happi- 
nefs  and  private  tranquillity,  and  thought  that  he  could 
not  lay  on  pofterity  a  Wronger  obligation  to  reverence 
his  memory,  than  by  leaving  them  a  falutary  caution 
againft  this  outrageous  paffion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the  word, 
the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  fcarce  allow  us  to  con¬ 
jecture-.  From  anger,  in  its  full  import,  protraChed 
into  malevolence,  and  exerted  in  revenge,  arile,  indeed, 
many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  expofed. 
By  anger  operating  upon  power  are  produced  the  fuh- 
verlion  of  cities,  the  defolation  of  countries,  the  maf- 
facre  of  nations,  and  all  thofe  dreadful  and  aftonifhing 
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calamities  which  fill  the  hiftories  of  the  world,  and 
which  could  not  be  read  at  any  d  ftant  point  of  time, 
when  the  paffions  (land  neutral,  and  every  motive  and 
principle  is  left  to  its  natural  force,  without  fume  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  fee  the  fame 
caufes  ftill  tending  to  the  fame  effects,  and  only  adting 
with  lefs  vigour  for  want  of  the  fame  concurrent  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

But  this  gigantic  and  enormous  fpecies  of  anger  falls 
not  properly  under  the  animadverfion  of  a  writer, 
whofe  chief  end  is  the  regulation  of  common  life,  and 
whofe  precepts  are  to  recommend  themfelves  by  their 
general  ufe.  Nor  is  this  effay  intended  to  expofe  the 
tragical  or  fatal  effects  even  of  private  malignity.  The 
anger  which  I  prc.pcfe  new  for  my  fubjedt  is  fuch  as 
makes  thofe  who  indulge  it  more  troublefome  than  for¬ 
midable,  and  ranks  them  rather  with  hornets  and  wafps, 
than  with  bafilifks  and  Hons.  I  have,  therefore,  pre¬ 
fixed  a  motto,  which  charadterifes  this  paflion,  not  fo 
much  by  the  mifchief  that  it  caufes,  as  by  the  noife  that 
it  utters. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  clafs  of  mortals, 
known,  and  contentedly  known,  by  the  appellation  of 
paJTuv.ate  men ,  who  imagine  themfelves  entitled  by  that 
diftinftion  to  be  provoked  on  every  flight  occafion,  and 
to  vent  their  rage  in  vehement  and  fierce  vociferations, 
in  furious  menances  and  licentious  reproaches.  Their 
rage,  indeed,  for  the  mod  part,  fumes  away  in  outcries 
of  injury,  and  proteffations  of  vengeance,  and  feldom 
proceeds  to  adtual  violence,  unlefs  a  drawer  or  linkboy 
falls  in  their  way  ;  but  they  interrupt  the  quiet  of  thofe 
that  happen  to  be  within  the  reach  of  their  clamours, 
obflrudl  the  courfe  of  converfation,  and  diflurb  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  fociety. 

Men  of  this  kmd  are  fometimes  not  without  under- 
ftanding  or  virtue,  and  are,  therefore,  not  always 
treated  with  the  feverity  which  their  negledt  of  the 
cafe  of  all  about  them  might  juftly  provoke  j  they  have 
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©brained  a  kind  of  prefcription  for  their  folly,  and  are 
considered  bv  their  companions  as  under  a  predominant 
influence  that  leaves  them  not  matters  of  their  conduct 
or  language,  as  acting  without  confciculheis,  and  ruth- 
in  e  into  miichief  with  a  mitt  before  their  eyes;  they  are 
therefore  pitied  rather  than  cenfured,  and  their  tallies  are 
patted  over  as  the  involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated 
by  tne  fpafms  of  a  convuifion. 

It  is  farely  not  to  be  obferved  without  indignation, 
that  men  mav  be  found  of  minds  mean  enough  to  be 
fatisfied  with  this  treatment ;  wretches  who  are  proud 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  madmen,  and  can  without 
fliame,  and  without  regret,  confider  themfelves  as  re¬ 
ceiving  houriv  pardons  from  their  companions,  and 
giving  them  continual  opportunities  of  exercifing  their 
patience,  and  boafting  their  clemency. 

Pride  ■  s  undoubtedly  the  original  of  aneer ;  but 
pride,  like  every  other  paffion,  if  it  once  breaks  loofe 
from  rer.fon,  counteracts  its  own  purpofes.  A  paf- 
ttonate  man,  upon  the  review  of  his  day,  will  have 
very  few  gratifications  to  offer  to  his  pride,  when  he 
has  considered  how  his  outrages  were  caufed,  why  they 
were  borne,  and  in  what  they  are  likely  to  end  at  laft. 

Thofe  fudden  burfts  of  rage  generally  break  out  upon 
frail  ocean ons  ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it  is,  cannot  fup- 
plv  great  evils  as  frequently  as  the  man  of  fire  thinks  it 
fit  to  be  enraged  ;  therefore  the  nrft  reflection  upon  his 
violence  mutt  Shew  him  that  be  is  mean  enough  to  be 
driven  from  his  poft  by  every  petty  incident,  that  he  is 
the  mere  have  of  cafualty,  and  that  his  reafon  and  vir¬ 
tue  a:  e  in  the  p  rer  of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  thefe  loud  extravagancies, 
which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others,  and  does 
not  always  difcover  to  himfeif.  He  that  finds  his 
knowledge  narrow,  and  his  arguments  w  ak,  and  by 
confequcnce  his  fuffrare  not  much  regarded,  is  fome- 
tiines  in  hope  of  gaining  that  attention  by  his  clamours, 
which  he  cannot  otherv/ife  obtain,  and  is  pleafed  with 
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remembering  that  at  leaft  he  made  himfelf  heard,  that' 
he  had  th.  power  to  interrupt  thofe  whom  he  could  not 
confute,  and  fufpend  the  decifion  v/hich  he  could  not 
guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
way  among  their  fervants  and  domefticks  ;  they  feel  their 
-own  ignorance,  they  fee  their  own  inilgniticance,  and, 
therefore,  they  endeavour,  by  their  ftJry,  to  fright 
away  contempt  from  before  them,  when  they  know  it 
muft  follow  them  behind;  and  think  the:  {'elves  .emi¬ 
nently  mafters,  when  they  fee  one  folly  tamely  com¬ 
plied  with,  only  left  refufal  or  delay  ihould  provoke 
them  to  a  greater. 

Thefe  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to  have  home 
force.  Itis  lo  little  pleafing  toany  man  tofee  himfelf  wholly  1 
overlooked  in  the  mafs  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  try  a  few  expedients  for  procuring  fome  kind  of  fup- 
plemental  dignity,  and  ufe  fome  endeavour  to  add  weight, 
by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the  lightnefs  of  his 
other  powers.  But  this  has  now  been  long  pradfifed, 
and  found,  upon  the  moft  exact  eftimate,  not  to  produce 
advantages  equal  to  its  inconveniences;  for  it  appears 
not  that  a  man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  bl after,  alter 
any  one's  opinion  of  his  underftanding,  or  gain  in¬ 
fluence  except  over  thofe  whom  fortune  or  nature  have 
made  his  dependents.  He  may,  by  a  fteady  perfeve- 
rance  in  his  ferocity,  fright  his  children,  and  harafs  his 
fervants,  but  the  reft  of  the  world  will  look  on  and 
laugh ;  and  he  will  have  the  comfort  at  laft  of  thinking, 
that  he  lives  only  to  raife  contempt  and  hatred;  emotions 
to  which  wifdom  and  virtue  would  be  always  unwilling 
to  give  occafion.  He  has  contrived  only  to  make  thofe 
fear  him,  whom  every  reafonable  being  is  endeavouring 
to  endear  by  kindnefs,  and  muft  content  himfelf  with  the 
pleafure  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  trampling  on  them  who 
could  not  reftft.  He  muft  perceive,  that  the  apprehen- 
fion  which  his  prefence  caufes,  is  not  the  awe  of  his  vir¬ 
tue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutality,  and  that  he  has  given  • 
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up  the  felicity  of  being  loved,  without  gaining  the  ho* 
nour  of  being  reverenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  confequence  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  indulgence  of  this  bluftering  paflion,  which  a  man, 
by  often  calling  to  his  affiftance,  will  teach,  in  a  fhort 
time,  to  intrude  before  the  fummons,  to  rufh  upon  him 
with  refiftlefs  violence,  and  without  any  previous  notice 
of  its  approach.  He  will  find  himfelf  liable  to  be  in¬ 
flamed  at  the  ftrft  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable  to 
retain  his  refentment,  till  he  has  a  full  conviction  of  the 
offence,  to  proportion  his  anger  to  the  caufe,  or  to  re¬ 
gulate  it  by  prudence  or  by  duty.  Whan  a  man  has 
once  fuffered  his  mind  to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes 
one  of  the  molt  hateful  and  unhappy  beings.  He  can 
give  no  fecurity  to  himfelf  that  he  fhail  not, 'at  the  next 
interview,  alienate  by  fome  fudden  tranfport  his  dearelf 
friend;  or  break  out,  upon  fome  flight  contradiction, 
into  fuch  terms  of  rudenefs  as  can  never  be  perfectly 
forgotten.  Whoever  converfes  with  him,  lives  with 
the  fufpicion  and  folicitude  of  a  man  that  plays  with  a 
tame  tiger,  always  under  a  neceflity  of  watching  the 
moment  in  which  the  capricious  favage  lhall  begin  to 

is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet,  that  his  fervants  ufed  to  put  themfelves  in  his 
way  when  he  was  angry,  becaufe  he  was  fure  to  recom- 
penfe  them  for  any  indignities  which  he  made  them  fuf- 
fer.  This  is  the  round  of  a  paflionate  man’s  life;  he 
contraCfs  debts  when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if 
he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  difeharge  at  the  return  of 
reafon.  He  fpends  his  time  in  outrage  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  injury  and  reparation,  Or,  if  there  be  any  who 
hardens  himfelf  in  oppreflion,  and  juftifies  the  wrong,  be¬ 
caufe  he  has  done  it,  his  inflexibility  can  make  fmall 
part  of  his  praife,  or  his  happinefs;  he  only  adds  delibe¬ 
rate  to  hafty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  deftroys  the  only  plea  that  he  can  offer  for  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  patience  of  mankind. 
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Yet,  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be  con¬ 
tent  to  pity,  becaufe  it  feldom  wants  a  punifhment  equal 
to  its  guilt.  Nothing  is  more  defpicable  or  more  mi~ 
ferabie  than  the  old  age  of  a  paffionate  man.  When  the 
vigour  of  youth  fails  him,  and  his  amufements  pall  with 
frequent  repetition,  his  occafional  rage  finks  by  decay 
©f  Strength  into  peevifhnefs,  that  peevifhnefs,  for  want 
of  novelty  and  variety,  becomes  habitual ;  the  world 
falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  is  left,  as  Homer  ex~ 
preffes  it,  tpSwOun  to  devour  his  own  heart  in 

Solitude  and  contempt. 

SECRECY. 

Numb.  13.  Tuesday,  May  1,  1750. 

Comtnijfumque  teges  &  vino  tortus  ira .  Hor. 

And  ler  not  wine  or  anger  wreft 

Th’  intrufted  lecret  from  your  breaft.  France 

It  is  related  by  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  Perfians 
always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt  of  a  man,  who 
had  violated  the  laws  of  fecrecv;  for  they  thought,  that 
however  he  might  be  deficient  in  the  qualities  requifite 
to  actual  excellence,  the  negative  virtues  at  lead  were 
in  his  power,  and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  fpeak 
well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  ft  ill  e-afy  for  him  not  tofpeak» 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  eafinefs  of  fecrecy,  they 
feem  to  have  considered  it  as  oppofed,  not  to  treachery, 
but  loquacity,  and  to  have  conceived  the  man,  whom 
they  thus  cenfured,  not  frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal, 
or  bribed  by  promifes  to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere 
pleafure  of  talking,  or  fome  other  motive  equally  td^ 
fling,  to  lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection,  and  to  let 
whatever  he  knew  flip  from  him,  only  for  want  of  power 
to  retain  it.  Whether,  by  their  fettled  and  avowed  Icorn 
of  thoughtlefs  talkers,  the  Perfians  Were  able  to  diffufe 
to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  cf  taciturnity,  we  are 
hindered  by  the  diftance  of  thofe  times  from  being  a  ble 
to  difeover,  there  being  very  few  memoirs  remaining  of 
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the  court  of  Perfepolis,  nor  any  di ft indl  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  their  office  clerks,  their  ladies  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  their  attorneys,  their  chambermaids,  or  their 
footmen. 

In  thele  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animofity  againfl 
a  prattler  is  ftill  retained,  it  appears  wholly  to  have  loft 
itseffedfs  upon  the  condudl  of  mankind;  for  feerets  are 
lb  feldom  kept,  that  it  may  with  fome  reafon  be  doubted, 
whether  the  ancients  were  not  miftaken  in  their  firft 
psftulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  fo  gene¬ 
rally  bellowed,  and  whether  a  fecret  has  not  fome  fub- 
tle  volatility,  by  which  it  efcapes  imperceptibly  at  the 
fmalleft  vent,  or  fome  power  of  fermentation,  by  which 
It  expands  itfelf  fo  as  to  burft  the  heart  that  will  not  give 
it  way. 

Thofe  that  ftudy  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of  man, 
■very  often  find  the  mod  fpecious  and  pleafing  theory 
felling  under  the  weight  of  contrary  experience  ;  and  in- 
ftead  Or  gratifying  their  vanity  by  inferring  effects  from 
caufes,  they  are  always  reduced  at  laft  to  conjecture 
caufes  from  effeCts.  That  it  is  eafy  to  be  fecret,  the 
fpeculift  can  demonftrate  in  his.  retreat,  and  therefore 
thinks  himfelf  juftified  in  placing  confidence ;  the  man 
©f  the  world  knows,  that  whether  difficult  or  not,  it  is 
uncommon,  and  therefore  finds  himfelf  rather  inclined 
to  feareh  after  the  reafon  of  this  univerfal  failure  in  one 
of  the  moft  important  duties  of  fociety. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trufted  with  a  fecret 
Is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  difclofs  it ;  for 
however  .abfurd  it  may  be  thought  to  boaft  an  honour 
by  an  a&  which  {hews  that  it  was  conferred  without 
merit,  yet  moft  men  feem  rather  inclined  to  confefs  the 
■want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more  willingly 
fhew  their  influence,  though  at  the  expence  of  their 
probity,  than  glide  through  life  with  no  other  plea¬ 
sure  than  the  private  confcioufnefs  of  fidelity,  which, 
while  it  is  preferved,  muft  be  without  praife,  except 
from  the  Angle  perfon  who  tries  and  knows  it. 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  fecret,  by  which  a 
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mail  exempts  himfelf  from  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
fcience,  and  gratifies  his  pride,  without  buffering  himfelf 
to  believe  that  he  impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  the  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  thofe 
from  whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own;  he  tells,  them 
to  thofe,  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray  the  truft,  or 
with  a  denunciation  of  a  certain  forfeiture  of  his  friend-  r 
{hip,  if  he  difcovers  that  they  become  public. 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  told  in  the  firft  ardour  of 
Jkindnefs,  or  of  love,  for  the  fake  of  proving  by  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  facrifice,  fincerity,  or  tendernefs;  but  with  this 
motive,  though  it  be  ftrong  in  itfelf,  vanity  concurs, 
fince  every  man  defires  to  be  moft  effeemed  by  thofe 
whom  he  loves,  or  with  whom  he  converfes,  with  whom 
he  paffes  his  hours  of  pleafure,  and  to  whom  he  retires 
from  bufinefs  and  from  care. 

When  the  difcovery  of  fecrets  is  under  confideration, 
there  is  always  a  diftindfion  carefully  to  be  made  between 
our  own  and  thofe  of  another ;  thofe  of  which  we  are 
fully  mafters,  as  they  affect  only  our  own  intereff,  and 
thofe  which  are  repofited  with  us  in  truft,  and  involve 
the  happinefs  or  convenience  of  fuch  as  we  have  no  right 
to  expol'e  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own  fecrets  is  gene¬ 
rally  folly,  but  that  folly  is  without  guilt ;  to  commu¬ 
nicate  thofe  with  which  we  are  intrufted  is  always  trea- 
chery,and  treacheryfor  the  moft  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  fome  enthufiaftick  and  irra¬ 
tional  zealots  for  friendfhip,  who  have  maintained,  and 
perhaps  believed,  that  one  friend  has  a  right  to  all  that 
is  in  poffeffion  of  another;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  kindnefs  to  exempt  any  fecret  from  this  bound- 
lefs  confidence.  Accordingly,  a  late  female  minifter  of 
{late  has  been  flramelefs  enough  to  inform  the  world, 
that  fhe  ufed,  when  fhe  wanted  to  extradl  any  thing 
from  her  fovereign,  to  remind  her  of  Montaigne’s  rea- 
foning,  who  has  determined,  that  to  tell  a  fecret  to  a 
friend  is  no  breach  of  fidelity,  becaufe  the  number  of 
perfons  trufted  is  not  multiplied,  a  man  and  his  friend 
being  virtually  the  lame. 
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'That fuch  a  fallacy  could  bfe  impofed  upon  anyhum-n® 
ednderftanding,  or  that  an  author  could  have  advanced  a 
>■  rpofition  fo  remote  from  truth  any  reafon,  any  other  ways 
than  as  a  declaimer,  to  fhew  to  what  extent  he  could 
ftretch  his  imagination,  and  with  what  ftrength  he  could 
prefs  his  principle,  would  fcarcely  have  been  credible, 
had  not  this  lady  kindly  fhewn  us  how  far  weaknefs  may 
be  deluded,  or  indolence  amufed.  But  fince  it  appears 
rthat  even  this  fophiftry  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
ftrong  define  to  repofe  in  quiet  upon  the  underftanding 
of  another,  to  millead  honeft  intentions,  and  an  under¬ 
ftanding  not  contemptible,  it  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to 
remark,  that  thofe  things  which  are  common  amon°- 
friends  are  only  fuch  as  either  poffeffes  in  his  own  right, 
and  can  alienate  or  deftroy  without  injury  to  any  other 
perfon.  Without  this  limitation,  confidence  muft  run 
on  without  end,  the  fecond  perfon  may  tell  the  fecret  to 
the  third,  upon  the  fame  principle  as  he  received  it  from 
the  firft,  and  the  third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth, 
till  at  laft  it  is  told  in  the  round  of  friendfhip  to  them 
from  whom  it  was  the  firft  intention  to  conceal  it. 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faithfulnefs 
of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  which  him- 
fclf  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and  which  Claudius,  who 
firft  tells  his  fecret  to  Caius,  may  know  to  be  falfe;  and 
therefore  the  truft  is  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal 
what  has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  perfon 
originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  it;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  hazarded  the  happinefs 
of  his  friend,  without  neceflity  and  without  permiffion, 
and  has  put  that  truft  in  the  hand  of  fortune  which  was 
given  only  to  virtue. 

All  the  arguments  upon  which  a  man  who  is  telling 
the  private  affairs  of  another  may  ground  his  confidence 
of  fecurity,  he  muft  upon  reflection  know  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain,  becaufe  he  finds  them  without  effeCt  upon  himfeif. 
When  he  is  imagining  that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from 
a  regard  to  his  intereft,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty,  he 
flight  to  reflect  that  he  is  himfeif  at  that  inftant  aCting 
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ih  oppofition'to  all  thefe  reafons,  and  revealing  what  in-" 
tereft,  reputation,  and  duty  dire£t  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  cafe  he  fhould  confI-~ 
der  the  man  incapable  of  trull,  who  believed  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the  firfl  whom  he 
fbould  conclude  deferring;  of  his  confidence  :  therefore 
Cains,  in  admitting  Titius  to  the  affairs  imparted  only' 
to  himfelf,  muft  knov/  that  he  violates  his  faith,  fince  he 
acts  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that 
faith  was  given.  For  promifes  of  friendship  are,  like 
all  others,  ufelefs  and  vain,  unlefs  they  are  made  in  fome 
known  fenfe,  .adj ufted  and  acknowledged  by  both  parties.  ■ 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  queftions  may  be  ftarted 
re'ating  to  the  duty  of  fecrecy,  where  the  affairs  are  of 
a  public  concern ;  where  fubfequent  reafons  may  arife 
to  alter  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  truft  ;  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  fecret  was  told  may  change  the  de¬ 
gree  of  obligation  ;  and  that  the  principles  upon  which 
a  man  is  chofen  for  a  confident  may  not  always  equally 
c'Onftrain  him.  But  thefe  fcruples,  if  not  too  intricate,  > 
are  of  too  extenfive  confideration  for  my  prefent  purpofe, 
nor  are  theyfuch  as  generally  occur  incominon  hfc  j.ano- 
though  cafuiffical  knowledge  be  ufeful  in  proper  hands, 
yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelefsly  expofed,  fince 
moft  will  ufe  it  rather  to  lull  than  awaken  their  own  con- 
fciences;  and  the  threads  of  reafoning,  on  which  truth 
is  fufpended,  are  frequently  drawn  to  fuch  fubtility,  that 
common  eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  fenfibility 
cannot  feel  them. 

The  whole  dodfrine,  as  well  as  pradfice  of  fecrecy,  is 
fo  perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next  to  him  who  is 
compelled  to  truft,  I  think  him  unhappy  who  isthofen 
to  be  trufted  ;  for  he  is  often  involved  in  fcruples  with-  - 
out  the  liberty  of  calling  in  the  help  of  any  other  under- 
ftanding ;  he  is  frequently  drawn  into  guilt,  under  the 
appearance  of  friendfhip  and  honefty;  and  fometimes  ■ 
fubjedfed  to  fufpicion  by  the  treachery  of  others,  who 
are  engaged  without  .his  knowledge  in  the  fame  fchemes; 
for  he.  that  has  one.  confident  has  generally  more,  and 
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when  he  is  at  laft  betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  ihall 
fix  the  crime. 

1  he  rules  therefore  that  1  {hall  propofe  concerning  fe- 
crecy,  and  from  which  1  think  it  not  fafe  to  deviate,  with¬ 
out  iong  and  exact  deliberation,  are — Never  to  lolicit 
the  knowledge  of  a  fecret.  Not  willingly,  nor  without 
many  limitations,  to  accept  fuch  confidence  when  it  is 
offered.  When  a  fecret  is  once  admitted,  to  confider 
the  truft  as  of  a  very  high  nature,  important  as  fociety, 
and  facred  as  truth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  violated  for 
any  no  e  tal  convenience,  or  flight  appearance  of 
contrary  fitnefs. 

AUTHORS. 

Numb.  14.  Saturday,  May  5,  1750. 

- N’l  fuit  unqu&m 

S  c  eiifpar  Jibi - - -  1 1  OR . 

Sure  fuch  a  various  creature  ne’er  was  known.  Francis. 

AmON  G  the  many  inconfiftencies  which  folly  pro¬ 
duces,  or  infirmity  fufFers  in  the  human  mind,  there  has 
often  been  obferved  a  manifeft  and  ftriking  contrariety 
between  the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writings;  and  Mil- 
ton,  in  a  letter  to  a  learned  ftranger,  by  whom  he  had 
been  vifited,  with  great  reafon  congratulates  himl  -If  up¬ 
on  the  confcioufnefs  of  being  found  equal  to  his  own 
character,  and  having  prefervcd,  in  a  private  and  fami¬ 
liar  interview,  that  reputation  which  his  works  had  pro¬ 
cured  him. 

1  hofe  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the  evidence 
of  genius,  have  tempted  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the 
writer  in  whefe  performances  they  may  be  found,  have 
indeed  had  frequent  reafon  to  repent  their  curiofity;  the 
bubble  that  fparkled  before  them  has  become  common 
water  at  the  touch;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has  va¬ 
nished  when  they  wi (lied  to  prefs  it  to  their  bofom. 
They  have  loft  the  pleafure  of  imagining  how  far  hu¬ 
manity  may  be  exalted,  and,  perhaps,  felt  themfclvcs 
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Tefs  inclined  to  toil  up  the  fteeps  of  virtue,  when  thej 
obferve  thofe  whofeem  b:ft  able  to  point  the  way,  loiter¬ 
in'?  below,  as  either  afraid  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of 
the  reward. 

It  has  been  long  the  cultom  of  the  oriental  monarch s 
to  hide  themfelves  in  gardens  and  palaces,  to  avoid  the 
cOnverfation  of  mankind,  and  to  be  known  to  their  fub- 
jedts  only  by  their  edidts.  The  fame  policy  is  no  left 
nee  diary  to  him  that  writes,  than  to  him  that  governs  ; 
for  men  would  not  more  patiently  fubmit  to  be  taughtj 
than  commanded,  by  one  known  to  have  the  fame  follies 
and  weaknelfes  with  themfelves.  A  fudden  intruder  into 
the  clofet  of  an  author  would  perhaps  feel  equal  indig¬ 
nation  with  the  officer,  who  having  long  folicited  ad* 
million  into  the  prefence  of  Sardanapalus,  law  him,  not 
confulting  upon  laws,  enquiring  into  grievances,  or  mo¬ 
delling  armies,  but  employed  in  feminine  amufements, 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for  many 
reafons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he  lives.  For 
without  entering  into  refined  fpeculations,  it  may  be 
fhewn  much  eafjer  to  defign  than  to  perform.  A  man 
propofes  his  fchemes  of  life  in  a  flate  of  abftradiion  and 
difengagement,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope, 
the  felicitations  of  affedtion,  the  importunities  of  appe¬ 
tite,  or  the  depreffions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the  fame  ftate 
with  him  that  teaches  upon  land  the  art  of  navigation, 
to  whom  the  fea  is  always  fmooth,  and  the  wind  always 
profperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  pure  feience,  which  has  to  do  only  with 
ideas,  and  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  ufe  of  life, 
in  which  they  are  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus, 
in  moral  difeuffions,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many 
impediments  obftrudt  our  pradlice,  which  very  eafi ly 
give  way  to  theory.  The  fpeculatift  is  only  in  danger  of 
erroneous  reafoning,  but  the  man  involved  n  life  has 
his  own  paffions,  and  thofe  of  others,  to  encounter,  and 
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is  embarrafled  with  a  thoufand  inconveniencies,  which 
confound  him  with  variety  of  impulfe,  and  either  per¬ 
plex  or  obftruft  his  way.  He  is  forced  to  aft  without 
deliberation,  and  obliged  to  choofe.  before  he  can  exa¬ 
mine;  he  is  furprifed  by  fudden  alterations  of  the  ftate 
of  things,  and  changes  his  meafores  according  to  fuper- 
ficial  appearances;  he  is  led  by  others,  either  becaufe  be 
is  indolent,  or  becaufe  he  is  timorous  ;  he  is  fometimes 
afraid  to  know  what  is  right,  and  fometimes  finds  friends- 
or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  moll  fail, 
amidft  tumult,  and  fnares,  and  danger,  in  the  obforvance 
of  thofe  precepts,  which  they  lay  down  in  folitude,  fafety, 
and  tranquility,  with  a  mind  unbiaffed,  and  with  liberty 
unobftrufted.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  prefont  ftate 
to  fee  more  thaa  we  can  attain  ;  the  exafteft  vigilance 
and  caution  can  never  maintain  a  fingle  day  of  unmingled 
innocence,  much  lei's  can  the  utmoft  efforts  cf  incorpo- 
?ated  .mind  reach  the  fommits  of  fpeculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  neceffary  for  the  idea  of  perfection  to 
be  propofed,  that  we  may  have  feme  object  to  which  our 
endeavours  are  to  be  directed;  and  he  that  is  moft  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  duties  of  life,  makes  fome  atonement  for  his 
faults,  if  he  warns  others  againft  his  own  failings,  and 
hinders,  by  the  falubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  unjuft,  however  common,  than  to 
charge  with  hypocrify  him  that  expreffes  zeal  for  thofe 
virtues,  which  he  neglefts  to  piaftifo;  fince  he  may  be 
fincerely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his 
pafiions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  viftory,  as  a 
man  might  be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  or 
a  journey,  without  having  courage  or  induftry  to  under¬ 
take  it,  and  may  honeftly  recommend  to.  others  thofe 
attempts  which  he  neglefts  himfolf. 

T  he  filtered  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind  have 
in  hardening  themfelves  againft  every  motive  to  amend¬ 
ment,  has  difpofed  them  to  give  to  tbefe  contradictions, 
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when  they  can  he  produced  againft  the  caufe  of  virtue, 
that  weight  which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other 
cafe.  They  fee  men  a<ft  in  oppofition  to  their  intereft, 
without  iuppofing  that  they  do  not  know  it ;  thofe  who 
give  way  to  the  fudden  violence  of  pallion,  and  forfake 
the  moil;  important  purfuits  for  petty  pleafures,  are  not 
fuppofed  to  have  changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve 
their  own  conduit.  In  moral  or  religious  queftions 
alone  they  determine  the  fentimeqts  fcy  the  a5fcions,  and 
charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  impofe  upon 
the  world,  whole  writings  are  not  confirmed  by  his  life. 
They  never  confider  that  tnemfelves  negleih  or  pmciife 
fomething  every  day,  inconfiftentl-y  with  their  own  fet¬ 
tled  judgment,  nor  difcover  that  the  conduct  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  virtue  can  little  inereafe,  or  leflen,  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  their  dictates;  argument  is  to  be  invalidated 
only  by  argument,  and  Is  in  itfclf  of  the  fame  force9 
whether  or  not  it  convinces  him  by  whom  it  ispropofed. 
Yet  fince  this  prejudice,  however  unreafonable,.  is  al¬ 
ways  likely  to  have  fomc  prevalence,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  .to  take  care  left  he  ihould  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  inftrucl'ions.  When  he  deni  es4  to  gain  the  belief  of 
others,  he  ihould  ftiew  that  he  believes  himfelf;  and 
when  he  teaches  the  fitneis  of  virtue  by  his  reafonings, 
ho.  ftiould,  by  his  example,  prove  its  poffibility  :  Thus 
much  at  leaft  may  be  required  of  him,  that  he  ihall  not 
act  worfe  than  others  becauie  he  writes  better,  nor  ima¬ 
gine  that,  by  the  merit  of  his  genius,  he  may  claim  in¬ 
dulgence  beyond  mortals  cf  the  lower-  claftes,  and  be 
eiicufed  for  want  of  prudence,  or  nesledt  of  virtue. 
Bacon,  in  his  hiftory  of  die  winds,  after  having  offered 
fomething  to  the  imagination  as  defirable,  often  propofes- 
lower  advantages  in  its  place  to  the  reafon  as  attainable. 
The  fame  method  may  be  fometimes  purfuedin  moral 
endeavours,  which  this  philofopher  has  obferved  in  na¬ 
tural  enquiries;  having  firft.  ftt  pofitive  and  abfolute 
excellence  before  us,  we  may  be  pardoned  though  we 
ftnk.  dow-n.  to  .humbler  virtue,  trying,  however,,  to  keep 
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our  point  always  in  view,  and  ftruggling  not  to  loie 
ground,  though  we  cannot  gain  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he,  for  a  long 
time,  concealed  the  confecration  of  himfelf  to  the  ftridter 
duties  of  religion,  leff,  by  fome  flagitious  and  fhameful 
aftion,  he  fhould  bring  piety  into  diferace.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  appre¬ 
hends  that  he  {hail  not  inforce  his  own  maxims  by  his 
domeltick  character,  to  conceal  his  name,  that  he  may 
not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whofe  curiofity  to 
gain  a  mere  familiar  knowledge  of  fuccefsful  writers,  is 
not  fo  much  prompted  by  an  opinion  of  their  power  to 
improve  as  to  delight,  and  who  expect  from  them  not 
arguments  agair.ft  vice,  or  diiicrtations  on  temperance 
orjuftice,  but  flights  of  wit,  and  fillies  of  pleafantry, 
or,  at  leaft,  acute  remarks,  nice  distinctions,  juftnefs  of 
fentiment,  and  elegance  of  diction. 

This  expectation  is,  indeed,  fpecious  and  probable, 
and  yet,  fuch  is  the  fate  of  all  human  hopes,  that  it  is 
verv  often  fruftrated,  and  thefe  who  raife  admiration  by 
their  books,  difeuft  by  their  company.  A  man  of  letters 
for  the  malt  part  fpc-nds,  in  the  privacies  of  ftudv, 
that  feafon  of  life  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  fatt¬ 
ened  into  eafe,  and  polifhea  into  elegance;  and,  when 
he  has  gained  knowledge  enough  to  be  refpected,  has 
neglefted  the  minuter  acts  by  which  he  might  have  pleafed. 
When  he  enters  life,  if  his  temper  tefoft  and  timorous, 
he  is  diffident  and  bafhful,  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
defects;  or  if  he  was  born  with  fpirit  and  refolution,  he 
is  ferocious  and  arrogant,  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
merit:  he  is  either  diifipated  by  the  awe  of  company, 
and  unable  to  recollect  his  reading,  and  arrange  his  ar¬ 
guments;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogmatical,  quick  in  oppofi- 
tion,  and  tenacious  in  defence,  difabled  by  his  own  vio¬ 
lence,  and  confufd  by  his  own  hafte  to  triumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  converfation  are  of  different 
kinds,  and  though  he  who  excels  in  one  might  have  been 
with  opportunities  and  application  equally  luccefsful  in 
the  other,  yet  as  many  pleaie  by  extemporary  talk,  though 
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utterly  unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method, 
and  more  laboured  beauties,  which  compofition  requires; 
fo  it  is  very  poffible  that  men,  wholly  acculromed  to 
works  of  Rudy,  may  be  without  that  readinefs  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  affluence  of  language,  always  necelTrry  to 
colloquial  entertainment.  They  may  want  addrefs  to 
watch  the  hints  which  converfation  offers  for  the  difplay 
of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may  be  fo  much 
unfurniihed  with  matter  on  common  lubjects,  that  dif- 
courfe  hot  profefTedly  literary  glides  over  them  as  hete¬ 
rogeneous  bodies,  without  admitting  their  conceptions 
to  mix  in  the  circulation. 

A  tranfition  from  an  author’s  book  to  his  converfation, 
is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  dif- 
tant  profpedt.  Remotely,  we  fee  nothing  but  fpires  of 
temples,  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  refi- 
dcnce  of  fplendor,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  ;  but,  when 
we  have  paffed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with  nar¬ 
row  paflages,  difgraced  with  defpicable  cottages,  embar- 
raffed  with  obftrudtions,  and  clouded  with  fmoke. 


D  E  A  T  II. 


Numb.  17.  Tuesday,  May  15,  1750. 

- Mr  non  orarula  cerium, 

Sul  mm  cenafacit.  Lucan. 

Let  thofe  weak  minds,  who  live  in  doubt  and  fear, 

To  juggling  priefts  for  oracles  repair; 

One  ccitain  hour  of  diarh  to  each  decreed. 

My  fixt,  my  certain. l'oul  from  doubt  has  freed.  Rowe. 


IT  is  recorded  of  fome  eaftern  monarch,  that  he  kept 
an  officer  in  his  houfe,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling  out  every  morn¬ 
ing,  at  a  ftated  hour,  Remember  prince ,  . that  thou  Jhalt 
die.  And  the  contemplation  of  the  fraiinefs  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  our  prefent  ftate  appeared  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  Solon  of  Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to 
future  ages;  Keep  thine  eye  fixed  upon  the  end  of  life. 

C  6  m  A  fre» 
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A  frequent  and  attentive  profped  of  that  momemy 
which  mult  put  a  period  to  all  our  fchemes,  and  deprive 
us  of  all  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed  of  the  utmoft  effi¬ 
cacy  to  the  juft  and  rational  regulation  of  our  lives  ;  nor 
would  ever  any  thing  wicked,  or  often  anything  abfurd, 
be  undertaken  or  profecuted  by  him  who  Should  begin 
every  day  with  a  ferious  refledion  that  he  is  born  to  die.. 
The  difturbers  of  our  happinefs,  in  this  world,  are  our 
defires.,  our  griefs,,  and  our  fears,  and  to  all  thefe,  the 
consideration  of  mortality  is  a  certain  and  adequate  re¬ 
medy.  Think,  fays  Epidetus,.  frequently  on  poverty, 
banifhment,  and  death,  and  thoti  wilt  then  never  indulge 
violent  defires,  or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  Sentiments, 

*f^£>  Xcfiivole  T«ra£i»o»  iv$vu.Yiar),  «te  £criSt;ftW£i?  r no;. 

That  the  maxim  of  Epidetus  is  founded  on  juft  ob- 
fervation,  will  eafily  be  granted,  when  we  refled,  how 
that  vehemence  of  eagerneis  after  the  common  objeds 
of  purfuit  is  kindled  in  our  minds.  We  reprefent  to  our- 
Selves  the  pleafures  of  Some  future  poffeffion,  and  Suffer 
our  thoughts  to  dwell  attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has 
wholly  engroffed  the  imagination,  and  permits  us  not  to 
conceive  any  happinefs  but  its  attainment,  or  any  mifery 
but  its  lofs  ;  every  other  fatisfadion  which  the  bounty  of 
providence  has  Scattered  over  life  is  negleded  as  inconft- 
derable,  in  comparison  of  the  great  objed  which  we 
have  placed  before  us,  and  is  thrown  from  us  as  incum¬ 
bering  our  adi.vity,.  or  trampled  under  foot  as  Standing-, 
in  our  way. 

Everyman  has  experienced  how  much  of  this  ardour 
f  as  been  remitted,  when  a  Sharp  or  tedious  ficknefs  has 
fet  death  before  his  eyes.  The  extenfive  influence  of 
greatnefs,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  praifes  of  admirers, 
and  the  attendance  of  Supplicants,  have  appeared  vain 
and  empty  things,  when  the  laft  hour  feemed  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching;  and  the  fame  appearance  they  would  always 
have,  if  the  fame  thought  was  always  predominant.  We 
Should  then  find  the  abfurdity  of  Stretching  out  our  arms 
inceffantly  to  grafp  that  which  we  cannot  keep,  and 
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wearing  out  our  lives  in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets 
to  the  fabrick  of  ambition,  when  the  foundation  itfelf 
is  fhaking,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  Hands  is  moulder¬ 
ing  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  defire;  we  are  uneafy  at 
the  attainments  of  another,  according  as  we  think  our 
own  happinefs  would  be  advanced  by  the  addition  of 
that  which  he  withholds  from  us;  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  deprefles  immoderate  wifhes,  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
fet  the  heart  free  from  the  corrofion  of  envy,  and  exempt 
us  from  that  vice  which  is,  above  mod  ethers,  torment¬ 
ing  to  ourfelveSp,  hateful  to  the  world,  and  productive 
of  mean  artifices,  and  fordid  projects.  He  that  confi- 
ders  how  foon  he  muft  clofe  his  life,  will  find  nothing  of 
fo  much  importance  as  to  clofe  it  well;  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  look  with  indifference  upon  whatever  is  ufelefs  to 
that  purpofe.  Whoever  reflects  frequently  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out,,  that 
the  Hate  of  others  is  not  more  permanent,  and  that 
what  can,  confer  nothing  on  himfelf  very  defirable,. 
cannot  fo  much  improve  the  condition  of  a  rival,-  as  to 
make  him  much  fuperior  to  thofe  from  whom  he  ha9 
•carried  the  prize,  a  prize  too  mean  to  .defer  ve  a  very  ob- 
ftinate  oppofition. 

Even  grief,  that  pafiion.  to  which  the  virtuous  and 
tender  mind  is  particularly  fubj-ecSt,  will  be  obviated  or 
-alleviated,  by  the  fame  thoughts.  It  will,  be  obviated, 
if  all  the  bleffings  of  our  condition  are  enjoyed  with  a 
eonftant  fenfe  of  this  uncertain  tenure.  Jf  we  remember, 
that  whatever  we  pofftfs  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very 
little  time,  and  that  the  little,  which  our  moll  lively 
hopes  can  promife  us,  may  be  made  lefs,  by  ten  thoufand 
accidents ;  we  ftrall  not  much  repine  at  a  lofs,  of  which 
we  cannot  eftimate  the  value,  but  of  which,  though  we 
are  not  able  to  tell  the  leaft  amount,  we  know,,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  the  greateft,  and  are  convinced  that 
the  greateft  is  not  much  to  be  regretted. 

But,, if  any  paiftoa  has  much  uftirped  our  under- 
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{landing,  as  not  to  fuffer  us  to  enjoy  advantages  with  the 
moderation  prefcribed  by  reafon,  it  is  not  too  late  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  remedy,  when  we  find  ourfclves  finking  under 
forrow,  and  inclined  to  pine  for  that  which  is  irrecover¬ 
ably  va milled.  We  may  then  ufefully  revolve  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  our  own  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lament¬ 
ing  that  from  which,  if  it  had  flayed  a  little  longer,  we 
fhould  ourdlves  have  been  taken  away. 

.  With  regard  to  the  iharpeft  and  moll  melting  forrow, 
that  which  arifes  from  the  lofs  of  thofe  whom  we  have 
loved  with  tendernefs,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  friendship 
between  mortals  can  be  contracted  on  no  other  terms, 
than  that  one  muff  fome  time  mourn  for  the- other’s 
death:  And  this  grief  will  always  yield  to  the  furvivor 
one  confolation  proportionate  to  his  affliction  !  for  the 
pain,  whatever  it  be,  that  he  himfelf  feels,  his  friend  has 
efcaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  moft  overbearing  and  refiftlefs  of  all 
our  paffions,  lefs  to  be  temperated  by  this  univerfal  me¬ 
dicine  of  the  mind.  The  frequent  contemplation  of 
death,  as  it  Shews  the  vanity  of  all  human  good,  difco- 
vers  likewiSe  the  lig'ntnefs  of  all  terreftrial  evil,  which 
certainly  can  laft  no  longer  than  the  fubjedt  upon  which 
it  acts;  and  according  to  the  old  observation,  muff  be 
Shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent.  The  moft  cruel  calamity 
which  misfortune  can  produce,  muff,  by  the  neceffity  of 
nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The  foul  cannot  long  be 
held  in  prifon,  but  will  fly  away,  and  leave  a  lifelefs 
body  to  human  malice. 

— - Riclt’tque fui  ludihia  trjtnci. 

And  foaring  mocks  the  broken  frame  below. 

The  utmoft  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  another  is  that 
death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate,  but  cannot 
retard,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a 
wife  man  to  buy  a  reprieve  at  the  expence  of  virtue, 
fince  he  knows  not  how  fmall  a  portion  of  time  he  can 
purchafe,  but  knows,  that,  whether  Short  of  long,  it  will 
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be  made  lefs  valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the  price 
at  which  it  has  been  obtained.  He  is  fure  that  he  de- 
ftroys  his  happinefs,  but  is  not  fure  that  he  lengthens 
his  life. 

The  known  fhortnefs  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  moderate 
our  paflions,  may  likewife,  with  equal  propriety,  con¬ 
tract  our  defigns.  There  is  not  time  for  the  mcft  for¬ 
cible  genius,  and  moft  aftive  induftry,  to  extend  its  ef- 
fedts  bevond  a  certain  fphere.  1  o  projedt  the  conqueft 
of  the  world,  is  the  madnefs  of  mighty  princes;  to  hope 
for  excellence  in  every  fcience,  has  been  the  folly  of  li¬ 
terary  heroes;  and  both  have  found  at  laft,  that  they 
have  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied  to  huma¬ 
nity,  and  have  loft  many  opportunities  of  making  tliem- 
felves  ufeful  and  happy,  by  a  vain  ambition  of  obtaining 
a  fpecies  of  honour,  which  the  eternal  laws  of  providence 
have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

The  mifcarriages  of  the  great  deftgns  of  princes  are 
recorded  in  the  hiftories  of  the  world,  but  are  of  little 
ufe  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  feem  very  little  in- 
terefted  in  admonitions  againft  errors  which  they  can¬ 
not  commit.  But  the  fate  of  learned  ambition  is  a  pro¬ 
per  fubjeCt  for  every  fcholar  to  confider;  for  who  has  not 
had  occafion  to  regret  the  diffipation  of  great  abilities  in 
a  bcundlefs  multiplicity  of  purfuits,  to  lament  the  hid¬ 
den  defertion  of  excellent  defigns,  upon  the  offer  of  fome 
other  fubjeCf,  made  inviting  by  its  novelty,  and  to  obferve 
the  inaccuracy  and  deficiencies  of  works  left  unfimfhed 
by  too  great  an  extenfion  of  the  plan? 

It  is  always  pleafing  to  obferve,  how  much  more  our 
minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies  can  perform  ;  yet 
it  is  our  duty,  wh'le  we  continue  in  this  con  plicated 
ftate,  to  regulate  one  part  of  our  compofition  by  fome 
legard  to  the  other.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  cor¬ 
poreal  appetites  with  pleafures  that  impair  our  intellec¬ 
tual  vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  fchemes  which 
we  know  our  lives  tnuft  foil  in  attempting  to  execute. 
The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  ought  at  once  to  fet 
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bounds  to  our  defigns,  and  add  incitements  to  our  in* 
duftry;  and  when  we  find  ourfelves  inclined  either  to 
immenfity  in  our  fchemes,  or  fluggifhnefs  in  our  endea¬ 
vours,  wp  may  either  check,  or  animate,  ourfelves,  by 
recollecting,  v/ith  the  father  of  phyfick,  that  art  is  long 
and  life  is  Jhort.  . 

M  A  R  R  I  A  G  E. 

Numb.  18,  Saturday,  May  19,  1750,  - 

lllic  matre  carentibus, 

Jfr'tuig  m  f  mult  ere  temper  at  innocent,. 

Nec  dotata  regit  ’■drum 
Conjur,  ncc  miido fidil  adult ero  :  . 

Dos  eft  magna  parentum 
Virtus ,  1 1  metuens  alterius  tori 

Qerto.fced.tre  caftitas.  Hor  aces 

Nor.  there  the  guiltlefs  Hep-dame  knows 
The  baleful  draught  for  orphans  to  compote; 

No  wife  high -portion’d  rules  her  fpoufe, 

Or  trulls  her  elTenc’d  lover’s  faith-lei's  vows; 

The  lovers  there  fur  do  why  claim 

The  fither’s  virtue,  and  the  lpotk-fs  fame,  . 

Which  dares  not-break.  the  nuptial  tie.  Francis-. 

Thi  IRE  is  no  observation,  more  .frequently  made  by 
fuch  as  employ  tbemfelves  in.  furveying  the  conduft  of 
mankind,  than  that  marriage,,  though  the  diCfate  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  inftitution  of  providence,  is  yet  very  often 
the  caufe  of  nailery,  and  that  thefe  who  enter  into  that 
ftate  can  feldom  forbear  to  exprefs  their  repentance,  and 
their  envy  of  thofe  whom  either  chance  or  caution  hath 
withheld  from  it. 

This. general  unhappinefs  has  given  occafion  to  many 
lage  maxims  among  the  ferious,  and  fmart  remarks  among 
the  gay;  the  moralift  and  the  writer  of  epigrams  have 
equally  fhewn  their  abilities,  upon  it;  fome  have  lamented, 
and  fome  have  ridiculed  it;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  mafcyline  endowment,  the  reproach 
of.  making  the  world  miferable  has  been  always  thrown 

upon 
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upon  tbe  women,  and  the  grave  and  the  merry  have 
equally  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  conclude  either 
with  declamatory  complaints,  or  fatirical  cenfures,  of 
female  foily  or  ficklenefs,  ambition  or  cruelty,  extrava¬ 
gance  or  lull. 

Led  by  fuch  number  of  examples,  and  incited  by  my 
diare  in  the  common  intereft,  I  fometimes  venture  to 
eonilder  this  univerfal  grievance,  having  endeavoured  to 
dived  my  heart  of  all  partiality,  and  place  myfdf  as  a 
kind  of  neutral  being  between  tnefexes,  whofe  clamours, 
being  equally  vented  on  both  fides  with  all  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  didrefs,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of  juftice, 
and  all  the  indignation  of  injured  virtue,  feem  entitled 
to  equal  regard.  The  men  have,  indeed,  by  their  fupe- 
riority  of  writing,  been  able  to  colled!  the  evidence  of 
many  ages,  and  raife  prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  ve¬ 
nerable  teftimonies  of  philofophers,  hidorians,  and  poets  v 
but  the  pleas  of  the  ladies  appeal  to  paffions  of  more  for¬ 


cible  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity.  If  they 
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nave  not  10  ohcaL  uduic?  wu  Li.c.r  fide,  they  n?.ve  ffronger 
arguments;  it  is  to  little  ptupOie,  oOCi'itCSj  Or  Lu= 
ripides,  are  produced  againft  the  fighs  of  foftnefs,  and 
the  tears  of  beauty..  T  he  molt  frigid  and  inexorable 
judge  would,  at  lead,  dand  fufpended  between  equal 
powers,  as  Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the  determination 
cf  the  caufe,  where  the  deities  were  on  one  fide,  and 
Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  dudied  the  levered  and  mod 
abdradted  philofophy,  have  now,  in  the  cool  maturity 
of  life,  arrived  at  fuch  command  over  my  paffions,  that 
I  can  hear  the  vociferations  of  either  fex  without  catch¬ 
ing  any  of  the  fire  from  thofe  that  utter  them.  For  I 
have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  man  will  fome¬ 
times  rage  at  his  wife,  when  in  reality  his  midrefs  has 
offended  him;  and  a  lady  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  her 
hufband,  when  fhe  has  no  other  enemy  than  bad  cards. 
I  do  not  fufter  myfelf  to  be  any  longer  impofed  upon  by 
•aths  Qn.  one  fide,,  or  fits  on  th.e  other;  nor  when  the 
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hufband  haftens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  retires  to  her 
clofet,  am  1  always  confident  that  they  are  driven  by 
their  miferies;  fince  I  have  fometimes  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  purpofe  not  fo  much  to  footh  their  for  rows,  as 
to  animate  their  fury.  But  how  little  credit  foever  may 
be  given  to  particular  accufations,  the  general  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  charge  fnev/s,  with  too  much  evidence", 
that  married  perfons  are  not  very  often  advanced  in  fe¬ 
licity;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  at 
what  avenues  fo  many  evils  have  made  their  way  into 
the  world.  With  this  purpofe,  I  have  reviewed  the  lives 
of  my  friends,  who  have  been  leaft  fuccefsful  in  connu¬ 
bial  contracts,  and  attentively  confidered  by  what  mo¬ 
tives  they  were  incited  to  marry,  and  by  what  principles 
they  regulated  their  choice. 

One  of  the  firfl  of  my  acquaintances  that  refolved  to 
quit  the  unfettled  thoughtlefs  condition  of  a  batchelor, 
was  Prudentius,  a  man  of  flow  parts,  but  not  without 
knowledge  or  judgment  in  things  v/hich  he  had  leifure  to 
confider  gradually  before  he  determined  them.  When¬ 
ever  we  met  at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  fettle 
the  fcherne  of  our  entertainment,  contrail  with  the 
cook,  and  inform  us  when  we  had  called  for  wine  to  the 
fum  originally  propofed.  This  grave  conflderer  found* 
by  deep  meditation,  that  a  ni2n  was  no  lofer  by  marry¬ 
ing  early,  even  though  he  contented  himfelf  with  a  lefs 
fortune;  for  eftimating  the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he 
found  that  confidering  the  conftant  diminution  of  the 
value  of  life,,  with  the  probable  fall  of  the  interefl:  of 
money,  it  was  not  worfe  to  have  ten  thoufand  pounds  at 
the  age  of  two  and  twenty  years,  than  a  much  larger 
fortune  at  thirty;  for  many  opportunities,  fays  he,  occur 
of  improving  money,  which  if  a  man  mifi'es,  he  may 
not  afterwards  recover. 

Full  of  ihefe  reflections,  he  threw  his  eyes  about  him, 
not  fearch  of  beauty  or  elegance,  dignity  or  under land¬ 
ing,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Such 
a  woman,  in  a  wealthy  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  net 
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very  difficult  to  find;  and  by  artful  management  with 
her  father,  whofe  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  boafted  to  us 
in  confidence  two  days  after  his  marriage,  for  a  fettle- 
ment  of  feventy-three  pounds  a  year  lefs  than  her  for¬ 
tune  might  have  claimed,  and  lefs  than  he  would  him- 
felf  have  given,  if  the  fools  had  been  but  wife  enough 
to  delay  the  bargain. 

Thus,  at  once  delighted  with  the  fuperiority  of  his 
parts,  and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune,  he  carried 
Furia  to  his  own  houfe,  in  which  he  never  afterwards 
enjoyed  one  hour  of  happinefs.  For  Furia  was  a  wretch 
of  mean  intellects,  violent  paffions,  a  ftrong  voice,  and 
low  education,  without  any  fenfe  of  happinefs  but  that 
which  confided  in  eating  and  counting  money.  Furia 
was  a  fcold.  They  agreed  in  the  defire  of  wealth,  but 
with  this  differencce,  that  Prudentius  was  for  growing 
rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  Parfimony.  Prudentius  would 
venture  his  money  with  chances  very  much  in  his  favour ; 
but  Furia,  very  wifely  obferving  that  what  they  had  was, 
while  they  had  it,  their  own,  thought  all  traffick  too  great 
a  hazard,  alid  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  intereft,  upon 
good  fecurity.  Prudentius  ventured,  however,  to  in- 
fure  a  fhip,  at  a  very  unreafonable  price,  but  happening 
to  lofe  his  money,  was  fo  tormented  with  the  clamours 
of  his  wife,  that  he  never  durfl  try  a  fecond  experiment. 
He  has  now  grovelled  fcven  and  forty  years  under  F uria’s 
direction,  who  never  once  mentioned  him,  fince  his  bad 
luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  injurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  foci'ety  was  Floren- 
tius.  He  happened  to  fee  Zephyretta  in  a  chariot  at  a 
horfe-race,  danced  with  her  at  night,  was  confirmed 
in  his  firft  ardour,  waited  on  her  next  morning,  and 
declared  himfelf  her  lover.  Florentius  had  not  know¬ 
ledge  enough  of  the  world,  todiftinguifn  between  the  flut¬ 
ter  of  coquetry  and  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit,  or  between  the 
fmile  of  allurement,  and  that  of  cheerfulnefs.  Hs  was 
foou  waked  from  his  rapture  by  conviction  that  hi  plea- 
fure  was  but  the  pleafure  of  a  day.  Zephyretta  “ad  in 
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four  and  twenty  hours  fpent  her  flock  of  repartee,  gone' 
round  the  circle  of  her  airs,  and  had  nothing  remaining 
for  him  but  childifh  inhpidity,  or  for  herfelf,  but  the 
practice  of  the  fame  articces  upon  new  men. 

Meluius  was  a  manor  parts,  capable  of  enjoying  and 
or  improving  life.  He  had  puffed  through  the  various 
fcenes  of  gaiety  with  that  : nd; ’Terence  and  pofleflion  of 
himfelf,  natural  to  men  who  have  fomething  higher  and 
nobler  in  their  profpecr.  Retiring  to  fpend  the  fummer 
in  a  village  little  frequented,  he  happene  d  tolodge  in  the 
fame  houle  with  lanthe,  and  was  unavoidably  drawn  to 
fome  acquaintance,  which  r.  r  wit  and  poiitenefs  foon  in¬ 
vited  him  to  improve.  Having  no  opportunity  of  any 
other  company,  they  were  always  together  ;  and,  as  they 
owed  their  pleafures  to  each  other,  they  began  to  forget 
that  any  pleafure  was  enjoyed  before  their  meeting.  Me- 
liffus,  from  being  delighted  with  her  company,  quickly 
began  to  be  uneafy  in  her  abfence,  and  being  fufficiently 
convinced  of  the  force  of  her  undeiftanding,  and  find¬ 
ing,  as  he  imagined,  fuch  a  conformity  or  temper  as 
declared  them  formed  for  each  other,  addreflea  her  as  her 
lover,  after  no  very  long  courtfhip  ob.ained  her  as  his 
wife,  and  brought  her  next  winter  to  town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  MelifTus  had  only  feen 
her  in  one  fcene,  where  there  was  no  variety  of  objects, 
fio  produce  the  proper  excitements  to  contrary  defires. 
They  had  both  loved  foiitude  and  reflection,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  foiitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved;  but 
when  they  came  into  pubtick  life,  lanthe  difeovered  tijofe 
paflions,  which  accident  rather  than  hypocrify  had  hi¬ 
therto  concealed.  She  was,  indeed,  not  without  the 
power  of  thinking,  but  was  wholly  without  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  that  power,  when  either  gaiety  or  fplendom. 
played  on  her  imagination..  She  was  expenfive  in  her 
diverfions,  vehement  in  her  paflions,  infatiate  of  plea-  - 
fure,  however  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager  of 
applaufe  by  whomfoever  it  might  be  given.  .  This  was 
the  wife  which  MelifTus  the  philofopher  found  in  his  re¬ 
tirement* 
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Tirement,  and  from  whom  he  expedled  an  affociate  In 
his  fludies,  and  an  affiftant  to  his  virtues. 

Profapius,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  brother, 
that  the  family  might  not  be  extindl,  married  his  houfe- 
keeper,  and  has  ever  fince  been  complaining  to  his 
friends  that  mean  notions  are  inftilled  into  his  children, 
that  he  is  afhamed  to  fit  at  his  own  table,  and  that  his 
houfe  is  uneaty  to  him  for  want  of  fuitable  companions. 

Avaro,  mailer  of  a  very  large  eflate,  took  a  woman 
of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him  by  a  rich  uncle, 
who  made  that  marriage  the  condition  on  which  he 
Ihould  be  his  heir.  Avaro  now  wonders  to  perceive  his 
own  fortune,  his  wife’s,  and  his  uncle’s,  infufficient  to 
give  him  that  happinefs  which  is  to  be  found  only  with 
a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  important 
article  of  life,  and  ftiall,  therefore,  make  no  refledlion 
upon  thefe  hiftories,  except  that  all  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  failed  to  obtain  happinefs,  for  want  of  confidering* 
that  marriage  is  the  ftriciefl  tie  of  perpetual  friendlhip  ; 
that  there  can  be  no  friendlhip  without  confidence,  and 
no  confidence  without  integrity ;  and  that  he  muft  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to  beauty,  riches,  or  po- 
litenefs,  that  regard  which  only  virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 

WIT  and  LEARNING. 

Numb.  22.  Saturday,  June  2,  1750. 

- Ego  nee  Jludium  fine  dilute  neni, 

Nee  rude  quid  profit  •video  ingenium ,  aluritis Jic 

Altera  pofeit  epem  res,  et  conjurat  amice.  Hor. 

Without  a  genius  learning  foars  in  vain  ;  ij 

And  without  learning  genius  finks  again  ; 

Their  force  united  crowns  the  fprightly  reign. 

Elphinston. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
by  different  mothers;  Wit  was  che  offspring  of  E u - 
PHRosyne,  and  refembled  her  in  cheerfulnefs  and  viva¬ 
city  j 
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city;  Learning  was  born  of  Sophia,  ar.d  retained 
her  ferioufnefs  and  caution.  As  their  mothers  were 
rivals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them  from  their  birth  in 
habitual  oppofition,  and  all  means  were  fo  incelTantly 
employed  to  imprefs  upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt 
of  each  other,  that  though  Apollo,  who  forefaw  the  ill 
effects  of  their  difcord,  endeavoured  to  foften  them,  by 
dividing  his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his  im¬ 
partiality  and  kindnefs  were  without  effedt ;  the  mater¬ 
nal  animofity  was  deeply  rooted,  having  been  inter¬ 
mingled  with  their  firft  ideas,  and  was  confirmed  every 
hour,  as  frefh  opportunities  occurred  of  exerting  it.  Nq 
fooner  were  they  of  age  to  be  received  into  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  other  celeflials,  than  Wit  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  Venus  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  folemnity  of 
Learning,  and  Learning  to  divert  Minerva  at  her 
loom,  by  expofing  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of  Wit. 

Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually  in- 
creafing,  by  the  encouragement  which  each  received 
from  thofe  whom  their  mothers  had  perfuaded  to  pa- 
tronife  and  fupport  them  ;  and  longed  to  be  admitted 
to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  fo  much  for  the  hope  of 
gaining  honour,  as  of  excluding  a  rival  from  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  regard,  and  of  putting  an  everlafting  ftop 
to  the  progrefs  of  that  influence  which  either  believed 
the  other  to  have  obtained  by  mean  arts  and  falfe  ap¬ 
pearances. 

At  laft  the  day  came,  when  they  were  both,  with 
the  ufual  folemnities,  received  into  the  clafs  of  fuperior 
deities,  and  allowed  .to  take  r.edtar  from  the  hand  of 
Hebe.  But  from  that  hour  Concord  loft  her  autho¬ 
rity  at  the  table  of  Jupiter.  The  rivals,  animated  by 
their  new  dignity,  and  incited  by  the  alternate  applaufes 
of  the  affociate  powers,  harafTed  each  other  by  incef- 
fant  contefts,  with  fuch  a  regular  viciiTitude  of  victory, 
that  neither  was  deprefFed. 

It  was  obfervable,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  every  de- 
3  bate 
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■bate,  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  Wit  ;  and  that, 
at  the  firft  Tallies,  the  whole  affembly  fparkled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer’s  expreffion,  with  unextinguifhable  mer¬ 
riment,  But  Learning  would  referve  her  ftrength 
till  the  burft  of  applaufe  was  over,  and  the  langour,  with 
which  the  violence  of  joy  is  always  fucceeded,  began  to 
promife  more  calm  and  patient  attention.  She  then  at¬ 
tempted  her  defence,  and,  by  comparing  one  part  of  her 
antagonift’s  objedlions  with  another,  commonly  made 
him  confute  himfelf;  or  by  fhewing  howfmall  a  part  of 
the  queftion  he  had  taken  into  his  view,  proved  that  his 
opinion  could  have  no  weight.  The  audience  began 
gradually  to  lay  afide  their  prepoffeffions,  and  rofe,  at 
laft,  with  great  veneration  for  Learning,  but  with 
greater  kindnefs  for  Wit. 

Their  condudt  was,  whenever  they  defired  to  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  to  diflindlion,  entirely  oppofite.  Wit 
was  daring  and  adventurous  ;  Learning  cautious  and 
deliberate.  Wit  thought  nothing  reproachful  but  dul~ 
nefs;  Learning  was  afraid  of  no  imputation  but  that 
of  error.  Wit  anfwered  before  he  underftood,  left  his 
quicknefs  of apprehenfion  fhould  be  queflioned;  Learn¬ 
ing  paufed,  where  there  was  no  difficulty,  left  any  infi- 
dious  fophifm  fhould  lie  undifeovered.  Wit  perplexed 
every  debate  by  rapidity  and  confufion  ;  Learning 
tired  the  hearers  with  endlefs  diftindtions,  and  prolonged 
the  difpute  without  advantage,  by  proving  that  which 
never  was  denied,  Wit,  in  hopes  of  fhining,  would 
venture  to  produce  what  he  had  not  confidered,  and 
often  fucceeded  beyond  his  own  expedition,  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  train  of  a  lucky  thought ;  Learning  would  re- 
jedt  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being  entangled  in 
confequences  which  fhe  could  not  forefee,  and  was  often 
hindered,  by  her  caution,  from  preffing  her  advantages, 
-and  fubduing  her  opponent. 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  fome  degree  hindered 
their  progrefs  towards  psrfedtion,  and  left  them  open  to 
attacks.  Novelty  was  the  darling  of  Wit,  and  anti¬ 
quity 
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<juify  of  Learning.  To  Wit,  all  that  was  new  was 
fpecious;  to  Learning,  whatever  was  ancient  was  ve¬ 
nerable.  W  it,  however,  l'eldom  failed  to  divert  thofe 
whom  he  could  not  convince,  and  to  convince  was  not 
often  his  ambition;  Learning  always  fupported  her 
opinion  with  fo  many  collateral  truths,  that,  when  the 
caufe  was  decided  againft  her,  her  arguments  were  re¬ 
membered  with  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common  on  either  fide,  than  to 
quit  their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope  for  a  complete 
conqueft  by  the  ufe  of  the  weapons  which  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  againft  them.  Wit  would  fometimes  labour  a 
iyllogifm,  and  Learning  diftort  her  features  with  a 
left;  but  they  always  fuffered  by  the  experiment,  and 
betrayed  themfelves  to  confutation  or  contempt.  The 
ferioufnefs  of  Wit  was  without  dignity,  and  the  merri¬ 
ment  of  Learning  without  vivacity. 

Their  contefts,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at  laft 
important,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  parties.  W it 
was  taken  into  protection  of  the  laughter-loving  Venus, 
had  a  retinue  allowed  him  of  Smiles  and  Jests,  and 
was  often  permitted  to  dance  among  the  Graces. 
Learning  ftill  continued  the  favourite  of  Minerva, 
and  feldom  went  out  of  her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the 
feverer  virtues,  Chastity,  Temperance,  Forti¬ 
tude,  and  Labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Ma¬ 
lice,  had  a  fon  named  Satyr,  who  followed  him, 
carrying  a  quiver  filled  with  poifoned  arrows,  which, 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  fkill  ever  be 
extracted.  Thefe  arrows  he  frequently  fhot  at  Learn¬ 
ing,  when  fhe  w'as  moft  earneftly  or  ufefully  employed, 
engaged  in  abftrufe  enquiries,  or  giving  inftruCtions  to 
her  followers.  Minerva,  therefore,  deputed  Criti¬ 
cism  to  her  aid,  who  generally  broke  the  point  of  Sa¬ 
tyr’s  arrows,  turning  them  afide,  or  retorted  them  on 
Jiimfelf. 

Jupiter  was  at  laft  angry,  that  the  peace  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  regions  fhould  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  violation, 
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and  refolved  to  difmifs  thefe  troublefojne  antagonifts  to 
the  lower  world.  Hither  therefore  they  came,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  their  ancient  quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was 
either  long  without  zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by  his 
gaiety,  captivated  the  young',  and  Learning,  by  her 
authority,  influenced  the  old.  Their  power  quickly 
appeared  by  very  eminent  effedts,  theatres  were  built  for 
the  reception  of  Wit,  and  colleges  endowed  for  the 
refidence  of  Learning.  Each  party  endeavoured  to 
outvie  the  other  in  coft  and  magnificence,  and  to  pro¬ 
pagate  an  opinion,  that  it  was  neceflary,  from  the  firlt 
entrance  into  life,  to  enlift  in  one  of  the  factions  :  and 
that  none  could  hope  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity, 
who  had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  clafs  of  mortals,  by  whom  Wit 
and  Learning  were  equally  difregarded:  Thefe  were 
the  devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches  ;  among  thefe 
it  feldom  happened  that  the  gaiety  of  Wit  could  raife  a 
fmile,  or  the  eloquence  of  Learning  procure  attention. 
In  revenge  of  this  contempt,  they  agreed  to  incite  their 
-followers  againft  them  ;  but  the  forces  that  were  fent  on 
thofe  expeditions  frequently  betrayed  their  truft ;  and, 
in  contempt  of  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  flat¬ 
tered  the  rich  in  publick,  while  they  fcorned  them  in 
their  hearts  ;  and  when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  favour  of  Plutus,  afFedfed  to  look  with  an  air 
of  fuperiority  on  thofe  who  ftill  remained  in  the  fervice 
of  Wit  and  Learning. 

Difgufted  with  thefe  defertions,  the  two  rivals,  at  the 
fame  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re-admiffion  to  their 
native  habitations.  Jupiter  thundered  on  the  right 
hand,  and  they  prepared'  to  obey  the  happy  fummons. 
Wit  readily  fpread  his  wings  and  foared  aloft,  but  not 
being  able  to  fee  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathlefs  im- 
menflty  of  the  ethereal  fpaces.  Learning,  who  knew 
the  way,  {hook  her  pinions  :  but  forwent  of  natural  vi¬ 
gour  could  only  take  fhort  flights :  fo  after  many 
efforts,  they  both  funk  again  to  the  ground,  and  learned,, 
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from  their  mutual  diftrefs,  the  neceffity  of  uni  on.  Ther 
therefore  ioined  their  hands,  and  renewed  their  flight. 
Learning  was  borne  up  bv  the  vigour  of  W  it,  and 
Wit  guided  bv  the  peripicacity  of  Learning.  They 
foon  reached  the  dwellings  .f  Jupiter,  and  were  fo  en¬ 
deared  to  each  other,  that  they  lived  afterwards  in  per¬ 
petual  concord.  Wit  perfuaded  Learning  to  converfe 
with  the  Graces,  and  Learning  engaged  Wit  in 
the  fervice  of  the  \  irtues.  They  were  now  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every 
banquet  by  their  prefence.  They  foon  after  married, 
at  the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  TASTE  of  an  AUTHOR  to  be  followed* 
Numb.  23.  Tuesday,  June  5,  1750. 

“Tres  nihi  amraiva  prepe  dijfeatire  vide ntur ; 

Pi/ccr.tur  vario  uadtum  diver  fa  palaio.  Hor. 

Three  guefts  1  hsve,  diffenting  at  my  feafr. 

Re  o  airing  each  to  gratify  his  rafte 

Viii  different  food.  Francis. 

JL  HAT  every  man  fhould  regulate  his  adlions  by  his 
own  confcience,  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  reft  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  fir  ft  precepts  of  mo¬ 
ral  prudence,  juftified  not  only  by  the  fufFrage  of  reafon, 
■which  declares  that  none  of  the  gifts  of  heaven  are  to  lie 
aafelefs,  but  by  the  voice  likewife  of  experience,  which 
will  foon  inform  us,  that  if  we  make  the  praife  or  blame 
of  others  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  fhall  be  diffracted 
by  a  boundlefs  variety  of  irreconcileable  -judgments,  be 
field  in  perpetual  fufpenfe  between  contrary  impulfes, 
and  confult  for  ever  without  determination. 

I  know7  not  whether,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  not 
neceffarv  for  an  author  to  place  fome  confidence  in  his 
own  fldll,  and  to  fatisfv  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  that 
h£  has  no:  deviated  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  compo- 
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'fition,  without  fubmitting  his  works  to  frequent  exa¬ 
minations  before  he  gives  them  to  the  publick,  or  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fecure  fuccefs  by  a  felicitous  conformity  to 
advice  and  criticifrn. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  difcoverable,  that  confultation 
and  compliance  can  conduce  little  to  the  perfection  of 
any  literary  performance;  for  whoever  is  fo  doubtful  of 
bis  own  abilities  as  to  encourage  the  remarks  of  others, 
will  find  himfelf  every  day  embarraffed  with  new  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  will  harafs  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hope- 
lefs  labour  of  uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  digefting 
independent  hints,  and  collecting  into  one  point  the  fe- 
•veral  rays  of  borrowed  light,  emitted  often  with  contrary 
directions. 

Of  all  authors,  thofe  who  retail  their  labours  in  pe¬ 
riodical  fheets  would  be  moft  unhappy,  if  they  were 
much  to  regard  the  cenfures  or  the  admonitions  of  their 
readers :  for,  as  their  works  are  not  fent  into  the 
world  at  once,  but  bv  finall  parts,  in  gradual  fucceffion, 
it  is  always  imagined,  by  thofe  who  think  themlelves 
qualified  to  give  inftruCtions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem 
their  former  failings  by  hearkening  to  better  judges,  and 
fupply  the  diffidences  of  their  plan,  by  the  help  of  the 
criticifms  which  are  fo  liberally  afforded. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  fometimes  with  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  fometimes  with  merriment,  the  different  tem¬ 
per  with  which  the  fame  man  reads  a  printed  and  manu- 
feript  performance.  When  a  book  is  once  in  the  hand* 
of  the  publick,  it  is  confidered  2s  permanent  and  unalter¬ 
able:  and  the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  perfonal  preju¬ 
dices,  takes  it  up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleafing 
of  inftrufting  himfelf;  he  accommodates  his  mind  to 
the  author’s  defign ;  and,  having  no  intereft  in  refufmg 
the  amufement  that  is  offered  him,  never  interrupts  his 
own  tranquillity  by  ftudied  cavils,  or  deftroys  his  fatif- 
faCIion  in  that  which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxious  en¬ 
quiry  how  it  might  be  better;  but  is  often  contented 
without  pleafure,  and  pleafed  without  perfeCUpn. 

D  2  But 
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B_:  It  the  :aa>e  man  be  called  to  confider  the  merit  or' 
s  production  yet  a arch.  the:,  he  brings  an  imarination 
heateo  with  erections  to  pafiages,  which  he  has  vu 
neve-  heard  he  invokes  all  the  powers  of  cririciihn,  and 
ilores  ins  mtasors  with  Tafte  and  Grace,  Punt,  ami 
Deh cue v.  Manner?  and  Lniries;  founds,  which,  burin* 
been  once  uttered  hr  thole  that  underfeed  then',  have 
been  Since  re-echoed  without  mean  :i  r,  and  kept  up  ro 
.the  d: :■  Mrcr.ce  cf  the  world,  bv  3  confront  ne-percuf- 
iion  from  one  coxcomb  to  another.  He  considers  him- 
'lelf  35  obkvec  to  ihew,  bv  loose  proof  of  his  abilities, 
that  he  i?  not  coniklred  to  no  purpofe,  and  therefore 
watches  everv  opening  for  oHection,  and  locks  round 
for  everv  opportunity  to  propofe  feme  fpecious  altera¬ 
tion.  Such  opportunities  2  very  mah  degree  of  faga- 
cirv  will  enable  him  to  find  ;  for,  in  every  work  of 
imagination,  the  difpofidan  cf  parts,  the  infertion  of 
incidents,  and  Me  of  decora:  >ns,  irav  ne  varied  a 
the  Mind  vrers  with  equal  prop  fiery ;  and  as  in  things 
nearly  equal,  that  will  always  feem  beer  to  every  man 
which  he  hiuM-lf  produces,  the  critic,  whole  buimds  is 
c  iy  to  propoie,  witnout  the  care  cf  execution,  can 
never  want  the  fatiifaefion  of  believing  that  he  has 
fhggefrrd  very  important  improvements,  nor  Lee  power 
a  icfoidng  his  advice  bv  arguments,  winch,  as  they 
appear  convincing  to  himfet.  either  his  kw  ne£s  or  his 
vanity  will  prefr  cbftinatdv  and  importunately,  without 
ihipicion  that  he  may  pcfiib’y  ;._':ge  too  haitily  in  fa¬ 
vour,  of  his  own  acfice,  or  er  quiry  whether  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  i’cheme  be  proportionate  to  the 
labour. 

It  ;?  oefervee,  by  the  ounger  Flint,  that  an  orator 
ought  no:  lo  much  to  felech  the  itrongeft  arguments 
which  hi?  caufe  admits,  a?  to  etr.pl :y  ah  which  nis  ima¬ 
gination  can  afford  :  for,  in  pleading,  thole  real"; ns  are 
of  aofi  hue,  which  will  mcll  afFedt  the  fudges ;  and 
the  fudges,  lavs  he,  will  be  alwav?  molt  touched  with 
thu;  which  they  had  before  conceived.  Every  man  who 
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is  call  'd  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  performance,  decides 
upon  the  fame  prnc’p'e  ;  he.  firft  buffers  himfelf  to  form 
expectations,  and  then  is  angry  at  his  difappointment. 
He  lets  his  imagination  rove  at  large,  2nd  wonders,  that 
another,  equally  unconfined  in  the  boundlefs  ocean  of 
yoffibility,  takes  a  different  courfe. 

But,  though-  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judicioufiy  laid; 
down,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's  caufe,  becaufe 
there  always  lies  an  appeal  from  domeftick  criticifm  to 
a  higher  judicature,  and  the  pubiick,  which  is  never 
corrupted,  nor  often  deceived,  is  to  pafs  the  lull  fen- 
tence  upon  literary  claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I  had 
many  proofs,  when  I  firft  entered  upon  this  weekly 
labour.  My  readers  having,  from  the  performances  of 
my  predeceffors,  eftablifhed  an  idea  of  unconnected 
-effays,  to  which  they  believed  all  future  authors  under 
a  necellity  of  conforming,  were  impatient  of.  the  kaft 
deviation  from  their  fyftem,  and  numerous  remon- 
ftrances  were  accordingly  made  by  each,  as  he  found  his 
favourite  fubjeCt  omitted  or  delayed.  Some  were  angry 
that  the  Rambler  did  not,  like  the  Spectator, 
introduce  himfelf  to  the  acquaintance , of  the  pubiick,  by 
an  account  of  his  own  birth  and  ffudies,  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  his  adventures,  and  a  defeription  of  his  phy- 
fiognomy.  Others  foon  began  to  remark  that  he  was 
a  folemn,  ferious,  dictatorial  writer,  without  fprightli- 
nefs  or  gaiety,  and  called  out  with  vehemence  for  mirth 
and  humour.  Another  admonifhed  him  to  have  a  fpe- 
cial  eye  upon  the  various  clubs  of  this  great  city,  and 
informed  him  that  much  of  the  Spectator’s  vivacity  was 
laid  out  upon  fuch  affemblies.  He  has  been  cenfured 
for  not  imitating  the  politenefs  of  his  predeceffors* 
having  hitherto  negleCted  to  take  the  ladies  under  his 
protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  juft  oppofition 
of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimenfions  of  ruffles  and 
pinners.  He  has  been  required  by  one  to  fix  a  parti¬ 
cular  cenfure  upon  thofe  matrons  who  play  at  cards  with 
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fpedtacles.  And  another  is  very  much  offended  when¬ 
ever  he  meets  with  a  fpeculation-,  in  which  naked  pre¬ 
cepts  are  comprifed,  without  the  illuftration  of  ex¬ 
amples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  leaff  queftion  that  all  thefe  monitors 
intend  the  promotion  of  my  defign,  and  the  inftruction 
of  my  readers  ;  but  they  do  not  know,  or  do  not  reflect:, 
that  an  author  has  a  rule  of  choice  peculiar  to  himfrlf, 
and  felecis  thefe  fubjedis  which  he  is  beft  qualified  to 
treat,  by  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  or  the  accidents  of 
his  life ;  that  feme  topicks  of  amufement  have  been 
already  treated  with  too  much  fuccefs  to  invite  a  com¬ 
petition  ;  and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  gain  many 
readers  muft  try  various  arts  of  invitation,  eifay  every 
avenue  of  pleafure,  and  make  frequent  changes  in  his 
methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  confider  myfelf,  amidft  this  tumult  of 
criticifm,  as  a  fhip  in  a  poetical  temped,  impelled  at 
the  l  ime  time  by  eppohte  winds,  and  da'hed  by  th® 
waves  from  c-very  quarter,  but  held  upright  by  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  the  aflailants,  and  fecured,  in  lome  meafure, 
by  multiplicity  of  difrrefs.  Had  the  opinion  of  my 
Cenfurers  been  unanimous,  it  might  perhaps  have  over- 
fet  my  refolution  ;  but  fince  I  find  them  at  variance 
with  each  other,  I  can,  without  fcruple,  negledf  them,, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  publick  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  diredtion  of  my  own  reafon,  and  indulging; 
the  rallies  of  my  own  imagination. 

RASHNESS. 

Numb.  25^  Tuesday,  June  12,  1750. 

Pi 'jJJuni  quia  poJTe  <v  identity.  V 1  r  g  H.  „ 

For  thev  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.  D k Y DEN. 

T  HERE  are  feme  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  thofe  in  whom  they  are  found,  have  yet, 
bv  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind,  been  confidered. 
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as  entitled  to  fame  degree  of  refpedf,  or  have,  at  leaft, 
been  exempted  from  contemptuous  infamy,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  lever  eft  moralifts  with  pity  rather  than- 
deteftation. 

A  conftant  aind  invariable  example  of  this  general 
partiality  will  be  found  in  the  different  regard  which 
has  always  been  fhewn  to  rafhnefs  and  cowardice,  two 
vices,  of  which,  though  they  may  be  conceived  equally 
diftant  from  the  middle  point,  where  true  fortitude  is 
placed,  and  may  equally  injure  any  publick  or  private 
intereft,  yet  the  one  is  never  mentioned  without  fome 
kind  of  veneration,  and  the  other  always  confidered  as 
a  topick  of  unlimited  and  licentious  cenfure,.  on  which’ 
all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may  be  lawfully  exerted. 

The  fame  diftindlion  is  made,  by  the  common  fuf- 
frage,  between  profufion  and  avarice,  and,  perhaps,  be¬ 
tween  many  other  oppofite  vices  ;  and,  as  I  have  found 
reafon  to  pay  great  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
in  cafes  where  knowledge  has  been  forced  upon  then* 
by  experience,  without  long  dedudtions  or  deep  re- 
fearches,  I  am-  inclined  to  believe  that  this  diftributiorj 
of  refpedt  is  not  without  fome  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  that  in  the  faults,  which  are  thu* 
invefted  with  extraordinary  privileges,  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  fome  latent  principles  of  merit,  fome  poffibilities  of 
future  virtue,  which  may,  by  degrees  break  from  ob- 
ftrudtion,  and  by  time  and  opportunity,  be  brought  intO' 
adt. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  more  eafy 
to  take  away  fuperfluities  than  to  fupply  defedts  ;  and 
therefore  he  that  is  culpable,  becaufe  he  has  paffed  the 
middle  point  of  virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  ob- 
jedl  of  hope,  than  he  who  foils  by  falling  ftiort.  The 
one  has  all  that,  perfedlion  requires,  and  more,  but  the 
excefs  may  be  eafily  retrenched ;  the  other  wants  the 
qualities  requihte  to  excellence,  and  who  can  tell  how 
he  (hall  obtain  them?  We  are  certain  that  the  horfe 
may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellows,  whofe 
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fiult  is  that  he  leaves  them  behind.  We  know  that  a 
few  ftrokes  of  the  axe  will  lop  a  cedar  ;  but  what  arts 
of  cultivation  can  elevate  a  fhrub  ? 

To  walk  with  circumfpedticn  and  fteadinefs  in  the 
right  path,  at  an  equal  diitance  between  the  extremes  of 
error,  ought  to  be  the  conftant  endeavour  of  every  rea- 
fonable  being ;  nor  can  I  think  thofe  teachers  of  moral 
wifdom  much  to  he  honoured  as  benefactors  to  man¬ 
kind,  who  are  always  enlarging  upon  the  difficulty  of 
our  duties,  and  providing  rather  excufes  for  vice,  than 
incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  fince  to  moft  it  will  happen  often,  and  to  all 
fometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  towards  one 
fide  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to  employ  cur  vigi¬ 
lance,  with  moft  attention,  on  that  enemy  from  which 
there  is  the  greateft  danger,  and  to  ftray,  if  We  muff 
ftray,  towards  thofe  parts  from  whence  we  may  quickly 
and  eafily  return. 

Among  other  oppofite  qualities  of  the  mind,  which 
may  become  dangerous,  though  in  different  degrees,  I 
have  often  had  cccafion  to  confider  the  contrary  effects 
of  prefumption  and  defpondency;  of  heady  confidence^ 
which  promifes  victory  without  conteff,  and  heartlefs 
pufillanimity,  which  {brinks  back  from  the  thought  of 
great  undertakings,  confounds  difficulty  with  impoffibi- 
lity,  and  confiders  all  advancement  towards  any  new  at¬ 
tainment  as  irreverffbiy  prohibited. 

Prefumption  will  be  eafily  corrected.  Every  experi¬ 
ment  will  teach  caution,  and  mifearriages  will  hourly 
fhew,  that  attempts  are  not  always  rewarded  with  fuc- 
cefs.  The  moft  precipitate  ardour  will,  in  time,  be 
taught  the  neceffity  of  methodical  gradation,  and  pre¬ 
paratory  meafures ;  and  the  moft  daring  confidence  be 
convinced  that  neither  merit,  nor  abilities,  can  command 
events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity,  that 
they  are  always  haftening  to  their  own  reformation ; 
becaufe  they  incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectations 
are  well  grounded,  and  therefore  deteCt  the  deceits 
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which  they  are  apt  to  occafion.  But  timidity  is  a  difeafe 
of  the  mind  more  obftinate  and  fatal;  for  a  man  once 
perfuaded,  that  any  impediment  is  infuperable,  has  given 
it,  with  refpeit  to  himfelf,  that  ftrength  and  weight 
which  it  had  not  before.  He  can  fcarcely  ftrive  with 
vigour  and  perfeverance,  when  he  has  no  hope  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  victory ;  and  fince  he  never  will  try  his  ftrength, 
can  never  difcover  the  unreafonablenefs  of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which  whoever 
converfes  much  among  them,  may  obferve  frequently  to 
deprefs  the  alacrity  of  enterprife,  and,  by  confequence,- 
to  retard  the  improvement  of  fcience.  They  have  an¬ 
nexed  to  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  fome  chimerical 
character  of  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they  tranfmit, 
without  much  reflection,  frpm  one  to  another;  they 
firft  fright  themfelves,  and  then  propagate  the  panick 
to  their  fcholars  and  acquaintance.  One  ftudy  is  in- 
confiftent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another  with  a  fo- 
lid  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the  early  parts  of  life, 
another  requires  Co  much  time,  that  it  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  at  an  advanced  age  ;  one  is  dry,  and  contracts 
the  fentiments,  another  is  diffufe,  and  overburdens  the 
memory ;  one  is  infufferable  to  tafte  and  delicacy,  and 
another  wears  out  life  in  the  ftudy  of  words,  and  is  ufc- 
lefs  to  a  wife  man,  who  deiires  only  the  knowledge  of 
things. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  by  which  the  infantes  bar - 
bati ,  boys  both  young  and  old,  have  been  hitherto 
frighted  from  dtgrefling  into  new  trails  of  learning, 
none  has  been  more  rnifehievoufiy  efficacious  than  an 
opinion  that  every  kind  of  knowledge  requires  a  pecu¬ 
liar  genius,  or  mental  conftitution,  framed  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  fome  ideas,  and  the  exclufion  of  others  ;  and 
that  to  him  whole  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the  ftudy 
which  he  prcfecutes,  all  labour  fhal!  be  vain  and  fruit- 
lefs  3  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil  and  water  or, 
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in  the  language  of  chemiftry,  to  amalgamate  bodies  of 
heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reafonably  fufpedt  to  have  been 
propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the  truth.  It  is  natural 
for  thole  who  have  railed  a  reputation  by  any  fcience,  to 
exalt  themfelves  as  endowed  by  heaven  v/ith  peculiar 
powers,  or  marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  defignation 
for  their  profeffion  •,  and  to  fright  competitors  away,  by 
representing  the  difficulties  with  which  they  muff  con¬ 
tend,  and  the  neceffity  of  qualities  which  are  SuppoSec! 
to  be  not  generally  conferred,  and  which  no  man  can 
know,  but  by  experience,  whether  he  enjoys. 

To  this  difcouragement  it  may  be  poffibly  anfwered, 
that  Since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like  fire  in  the 
flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  collifion  with  a  propel* 
fubjedb,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man  to  try  whether 
his  faculties  may  not  happily  co-operate  with  his  de¬ 
fires  ;  and  fince  they  whofe  proficiency  he  admires, 
knew  their  own  force  only  by  the  event,  he  needs  but 
engage  in  the  fame  undertaking  with  equal  Spirit,  and 
may  reafonably  hope  for  equal  fuccefs. 

There  is  another  Species  of  falfe  intelligence,  given 
by  thofe  who  profefs  to  (hew  the  way  to  the  Summit  of 
knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to  deprefs  the  mind  with 
falfe  diftruft  of  itfelf,  and  weaken  it  by  needlefs  Solici¬ 
tude  and  dejeftion.  When  a  fcholar  whom  they  defire 
to  animate,  confults  them  at  his  entrance  on  fome  new 
fhidy,  it  is  common  to.  make  flattering  representations 
of  its  pleafantnefs  and  facility.  Thus  they  generally 
attain  one  of  two  ends  almoft  equally  definable  ;  they 
either  incite  his  induftry  by  elevating  his  hopes,  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  opinion  of  their  c  vn  abilities,  fince  they 
are  fuppofed  to  relate  only  what  they  have  found,  and 
to  have  proceeded  with  no  lefs  eafe  than  they  promife  to 
their  followers. 

The  Student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement,  Sets 
forward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few  Steps  with 
great  alacrity,  but  he  Soon  finds  asperities  and  intricacies 
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of  which  he  has  not  been  forewarned,  and  imagining 
that  none  ever  were  fo  entangled  or  fatigued  before 
him,  finks  fuddenly  intodefpair,  and  defifts  as  from  an 
expedition  in  which  fate  oppoies  him.  Thus  his  ter¬ 
rors  are  multiplied  by  his  hopes,  and  he  is  defeated 
without  reliftance,  becaufe  he  had  no  expectation  of  an 
enemy. 

Of  thefe  treacherous  inftructors,  the  one  deftroys 
induftry,  by  declaring  that  induftry  is  vain  ;  the  other 
by  reprefenting  it  as  needlefs;  the  one  cuts  away  the  root 
of  hope,  the  other  raifes  it  only  to  be  blafted.  The 
one  confines  his  pupil  to  the  fhore,  by  telling  him  that 
his  wreck  is  certain,  the  other  fends  him  to  lea,  with¬ 
out  preparing  him  for  tempefts.- 

Falfe  hopes  and  falls  terrors  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 
Every  man  who  propofes  to  grow  emin-nt  by  learning, 
ihould  carry  in  his  mind,  at  once,  the  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  force  of  induftry;  and  remember  that 
fame  is  not  conferred  but  as  the  recompenfe  of  labour, 
and  that  labour,  vigoroufly  continued,  has  not  often 
failed  of  its  reward. 

■SELF  DELUSION- 

Numb.  28.  Saturday,  June  23,  o'sc. 

I -It  mors  gravis  inaibut, 
noius .  mviis  omnibus , 

4  not  as  morilur  Jibi.  SENECA>- 

To  him,  alas,  to  him,  I  fear, 

The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 

Too  in  his  life,  flatt’ring  his  fenfe  lei's  pride, 
fly  being  known  to  all  the  world  bef.de, 

Does  not  himfelf,  when  he  is  dying,  know,  . 

Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he’s  to  go.  Cowley* 

I  HAVE  fhewn,  in  a  late  elTay,  to  what  errors  men 
are  hourly  betrayed  by  a  miftaken  opinion  of  their  own 
powers,  and  a  negligent  infpedtion  of  their  own  cha¬ 
racter.  But  as  I  then  conhnedmy  obLrvations  to  com- 
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mon  occurrences,  and  familiar  fcenes,  I  think  it  proper 
to  inquire,  how  far  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  ourfelves 
is  necefl'ary  to  our  prefervation  from  crimes  as  well  as 
follies,  and  how  much  the  attentive  ftudy  of  our  own 
minds  may  contribute  to  fecure  to  us  the  approbation  of 
that  Being,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for  our 
thoughts  and  our  actions,  and  whofe  favour  mull  finally 
eonfticute  our  total  happinefs. 

if  it  be  reafonable  to  eftimate  the  difficulty  of  any 
enterprife  by  frequent  mifcarriages,  it  may  juftly  be 
concluded  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  a  man  to  know  himfelf ; 
for  wherefoever  we  turn  our  view,  we  fhall  find  almoft 
all  with  whom  we  converfe  fo  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their 
fentiments,  indulging  more  favourable  conceptions  of 
their  own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to  imprefs 
upon  others,  and  congratulating  themfelves  upon  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence,  which  their  fondeft  admirers  can¬ 
not  allow  them  to  have  attained. 

Thofe  reprefentations  of  imaginary  virtue  are  gene¬ 
rally  confidered  as  arts  of  hypocri fy,  and  as  fnares  laid 
for  confidence  and  praife.  But  I  believe  the  fufpicion 
often  unjuft  ;  thofe  who  thus  propagate  their  own  re¬ 
putation,  only  extend  the  fraud  by  which  they  have 
been  themfelves  deceived  ;  lor  this  failing  is  incident 
to  numbers,  who  feem  to  live  without  defigns,  compe¬ 
titions,  or  purluits  ;  it  appears  on  occafions  which  pro- 
mi  fe  no  acceffion  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to  perfons 
,  from  whom  very  little  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  eafy  to  tell  how  far  we  may  be  blinded  by 
the  love  of  ourfelves,  when  we  reflect  how  much  a 
fecondary  paffion  can  cloud  our  judgment,  and  how 
few  faults  a  man,  in  the  firft  raptures  of  love,  can  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  perfon  or  conduit  of  his  miftrefs. 

To  lay  open  all  the  fources  from  which  error  flows 
in  upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own  character, 
would  require  more  c-xadt  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  than,  perhaps,  the  mod  acute  and  laborious  ob- 
fervers  have  acquired.  And  fince  falfthood  may  be 
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diverfified  without  end,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  every 
man  admits  an  impofture  in  fome  refpeft  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  as  his  views  have  been  accidentally  directed,  or 
his  ideas  particularly  combined. 

Some  fallacies,  however,  there  are,  more  frequently 
infidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  ufelefs  to  de¬ 
left,  becaufe  though  they  are  grofs,  they  may  be  fatal, 
and  becaufe  nothing  but  attention  is  neceflary  to  defeat 
them. 

One  fophifrn  by  which  men  perfuade  themfblves  that 
they  have  thofe  virtues  which  they  really  want,  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  fubftitution  of  fingle  afts  for  habits.  A  mifer 
who  once  relieved  a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prifon, 
fuffers  his  imagination  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own 
heroick  generolity;  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation 
at  thofe  who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  infenfible  to  mifery, 
and  who  can  pleal'e  themfelves  with  the  enjoyment  of 
that  wealth,  which  they  never  permit  others  to  partake. 
From  any  cenfures  of  the  world,  or  reproaches  of  his 
confcience,  he  has  an  appeal  to  aftion  and  to  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  though  his  whole  life  is  a  courfe  of  rapacity 
and  avarice,  he  concludes  himfelf  to  be  tender  and  libe¬ 
ral,  becaufe  he  has  once  performed  an  aft  of  liberality 
and  tendernefs. 

As  a  glafs  which  magnifies  objefts  by  the  approach  of 
one  end  to  the  eye,  leflens  them  by  the  application  of 
the  other,  fo  vices  are  extenuated  by  the  inverfion  of 
that  fallacy,  by  which  virtues  are  augmented.  Thofe 
faults  which  we  cannot  conceal  from  our  own  notice, 
are  confidered,  however  frequent,  not  as  habitual  cor¬ 
ruptions,  or  fettled  practices,  but  as  cafual  failures,  and 
fingle  lapfes.  A  man  who  has,  from  year  to  year,  fet 
his  country  to  fale,  either  for  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition  or  relentment,  confeffes  that  the  heat  of  party 
now  and  then  betrays  the  fevereft  virtue  to  meafures 
that  cannot  be  ferioufly  defended.  He  that  fpends  his 
days  and  nights  in  riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that  his 
pa  Ikons  oftentimes  overpower  his  refolution.  But  each 
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comforts  himfelf  that"  his  faults  are  not  without  prece¬ 
dent,  for  the  beft  and  the  wifeft  men  have  given  way 
to  the  violence  of  hidden  temptations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praife  of 
goodnefs  with  the  practice,  and  who  believe  themfelves 
mild  and  moderate,  charitable  and  faithful,  becaufe  they 
have  exerted  their  eloquence  in  commendation  of  mildnefs, 
fidelity,  and  othm  virtues.  This  is  an  error  almoft  univer- 
fal  among  thof;  thatconverfe  much  with  dependents,  with 
fuch  whofe  fear  or  intereft  difpofes  them  to  a  feeming 
reverence  for  any  declamation,  however  cnthufiafticlc, 
and  fubmiffion  to  any  boaft,  however  arrogant.  Hav¬ 
ing  none  to  recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they 
rate  themfelves  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  opinions,  and 
forget  how  much  more  eafily  men  may  (hew  their  vir¬ 
tue  in  their  talk  than  in  their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewife  very  numerous  of  thofe  who 
regulate  their  lives,  not  by  the  ftandard  of  religion,  but 
the  meafure  of  other  men’s  virtue  ;  who  lull  their  own 
remorfe  with  the  remembrance  of  crimes  more  atro¬ 
cious  than  their  own,  and  Hem  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  bad  while  another  can  be  found  worfe. 

For  efcaping  thefe  and  athoufand  other  deceits,  many 
expedients  have  been  propofed.  Some  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  frequent  confultation  of  a  wife  friend,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  intimacy,  and  encouraged  to  fincerity.  But 
this  appears  a  remedy  by  no  means  adapted  to  general 
ufe  :  for  in  order  to  fecure  the  virtue  of  one,  it  prefup- 
pofes  more  virtue  in  two  than  will  generally  be  found. 
In  the  firft,  fuch  a  defire  of  redlitude  and  amendment* 
as  may  incline  him  to  hear  nis  own  accufation  from  the 
mouth  of  him  whom  he  efteems,  and  by  whom,  the;efore, 
he  will  always  hope  that  his  faults  are  not  difcovered  ; 
and  in  the  fecond,  fuch  zeal  and  honefty,  as  will  make 
him  content  for  his  friend’s  advantage  to  lofe  his 
kindnefs. 

A  long  life  may  be  parted  without  finding  a  friend  in 
Ayhofe  undemanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide, 
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and  whdfb  opinion  we  can  value  at  once  for  its  juftnefs 
and  fincerity.  A  weak  man,  however  honeft,.  is  not 
qualified  to  judge;  A  man  of  the  world,  however 
penetrating,  is  not  fit  to  counfel.  Friends  are  often 
chofen  for  fimilitude  of  manners,  and  therefore  each 
palliates  the  other’s  failings,  becaufe  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  give  pain,  or  they 
are  interefted,  and  fearful  to  offend. 

Thefe  objections  have  inclined  others  to  advife,  that 
he  who  would  know  hirr.felf,  fhould  confult  his  enemies, 
remember  the  reproaches  that  are  vented  to  his  face, 
and  liften  for  the  cenfures  that  are  uttered  in  private. 
For  his  great  bufinefs  is  to  know  his  faults,  and  thofe 
malignity  will  difcover,  and  refentment  will  reveal. 
But  this  precept  may  be  often  fruftrated;  for  it  feldom 
happens  that  rivals  or  opponents  are  differed  to  come 
near  enough  to  know  our  conduit  with  fo  much  exadi- 
nefs  as  that  confcience  fhould  allow  and  reflect  the  ac- 
cufation.  The  charge  of  an  enemy  is  often  totally  falfe, 
and  commonly  fo  mingled  with  falfehood,  that  the  mind 
takes  advantage  from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  difcredit 
the  reft,  and  never  fuffers  any  difturbance  afterward 
from  fuch  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  feems  that  enemies  have  been  always  found  by 
experience  the  moft  faithful  monitors  ;  for  adverfity  has 
ever  been  confidered  as  the  ftate  in  which  a  man  moil 
eafily  becomes  acquainted  with  himfelf,  and  this  effedl 
it  muff  produce  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  hide  our  weakneffes  from  us,  or  by  giving 
loofe  to  malice,  and  licence  to  reproach ;  or  at  leaff  by 
cutting  off  thofe  pleafures  which  called  us  away  from 
meditation  on  our  own  conduCf,  and  reprefling  that  pride 
which  too  eafily  perfuades  us,  that  we  merit  whatever 
we  enjoy. 

Part  of  thefe  benefits  it  is  in  every  man’s  power  to 
procure  for  himfelf,  by  afligning  proper  portions  of  his 
life  to  the  examination  of  the  reft,  and  by  putting  him- 
ielf  frequently  in  fuch  a  fituation  by  retirement  and  ab- 
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flradtion,  as  may  weaken  the  influence  of  external  ob¬ 
jects.  By  this  practice  he  may  obtain  the  folitude  of 
adverfity  without  its  melancholy,  its  inftructions  with¬ 
out  its  cenfures,  and  its  fenfibility  without  its  perturba¬ 
tions 

The  neceffity  of  fetting  the  world  at  a  diftance  from 
us,  when  we  are  to  take  a  furvey  of  ourfelves,  has  lent 
many  from  high  ftations  to  the  feverities  of  a  monaflick 
life;  and,  indeed,  every  man  deeply  engaged  in  bufi- 
nefs,  if  all  regard  to  another  flate  be  not  extinguifhed, 
mull  have  the  conviblion,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  re- 
folution  of  Valdelfo,  who,  when  he  folicited  Charles  the 
Fifth  to  difmifs  him,  being  afked,  whether  he  retired 
upon  difguft,  anfwered,  that  he  laid  down  his  commif- 
fion,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  there  ought  to  be 
fame  tune  for  fober  reflection  between  the  life  of  a  foldier 
and  his  death. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entangle  us 
with  fublunary  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  necef- 
firy  to  be  at  intervals  difencumbered,  that  we  may  place 
ourfelves  in  his  prefence  who  views  effects  in  their  caufes,: 
and  actions  in  their  motives  ;  that  we  may,  as  Chilling- 
worth  exprelfes  it,  conflder  things  as  if  there  were  no 
other  beings  in  the  world  but  God  and  ourfelves  ;  or, 
to  ufe  language  yet  more  awful,  may  commune  with  our 
own  hearts ,  and  be  Jlill, 

Death,  fays  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  v/ho  is  too 
much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himfelf;  and 
Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  among  the  early  reftorers  of 
literature,  thought  the  iludy  of  our  own  hearts  of  fa 
much  importance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his 
tomb.  Sum  Joannes  Jovianus  Pontanus,  quem  amave- 
r'unt  bones  mufes ,  fufpexerunt  viri  probi ,  konejlaverunt 
reges  dornini ;  jam  feis  qui  fm,  vcl  qui  potius  fuerim  ;  ego 
nero  /<?,  hofpes ,  rtefeere  in  tenebris  nequeo ,  fed  teipfum  ut 
nofeas  rogo.  “  1  am  Pontanus,  beloved  by  ihe  powers 

of  literature,  admired  by  men  of  worth,  and  dignified 
«  by  the  monarchs  of  the  world.  Thou  knoweft  now 
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“  who  I  am,  or  more  properly  who  I  was.  For  thee, 
“  ftranger,  I  who  am  in  darknefs  cannot  know  thee, 
“  butl  intreat  thee  to  know  thyfelf.” 

1  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  confider  himfelf 
as  engaged  to  the  obfervation  of  a  precept,  which  the 
wifdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages  have  concurred  to  enforce  ; 
a  precept  didfated  by  philofophers,  inculcated  by  poets, 
and  ratified  by  faints. 

SOLICITUDE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
Numb,  29.  Tuesday,  June  26,  1750. 

Prudens  fuliiri  temp  oris  exilum 

Caliginofa  node  premit  deus, 

Ridetque  Ji  mw tails  ultra 

Fas  trepidet -  Hor. 

But  God  has  wifeiy  hid  from  human  fight 
The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 

And  fown  their  feeds  in  depth  of  night ; 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  ftate, 

When  mortals  fearch  too  foon,  and  fear  too  late.  Dryd, 

There  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater  fre¬ 
quency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiquity,  than  the  fe- 
cure  pofTeffion  of  the  prefent  hour,  and  the  dihniffion  of 
all  the  cares  which  intrude  upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by 
importunate  perturbations,  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  de¬ 
lights  which  our  condition  happens  to  fet  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  unex¬ 
ceptionable  teachers  of  morality;  their  precepts  are  to- 
be  always  confidered  as  the  Lilies  of  a  genius,  intent  ra¬ 
ther  upon  giving  pleafure  than  inllrudbon,  eager  to  take 
every  advantage  of  infmuation ;  and,  provided  the  paf- 
fions  can  be  engaged  on  its  fide,  very  little  iolicitous 
about  the  fuffrage  of  reafon. 

The  darknefs  and  uncertainty  through  which  the 
heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the  furfuit  of 
happinefs,  may,  indeed  be  alleged  as  an  excufe  for  many 
of  their  Educing  invitations  to  immediate  enjoyment, 
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which  the  moderns,  by  whom  they  have  been  imitated", 
have  not  to  plead.  It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  as  had  no 
promile  of  another  ftate  fhould  eagerly  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  but  barely  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity, might  think  it  neceflary 
to  put  fome  reftraint  upon  their  imagination,  and  re¬ 
flect,  that  by  echoing  the  fongs  of  the  ancient  baccha¬ 
nals,  and  Iranfmitting  the  maxims  of  part  debauchery, 
the  /  not  only  prove  that  they  want  invention,  but  virtue, 
and  fubmit  to  the  fer.vility  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that 
of  which  the  writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often 
be  afhamed. 

Yet,  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  great  genius  are 
feldom  without  fome  radiations  of  underftanding,  by 
which  meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened,  the  incite¬ 
ments  to  plea  fare  are,  in  thofe  authors,  generally 
mingled  with  fuch  reflections  upon  life,  as  well  deferve 
to  be  confidered  diftinCtly  from  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  produced,  and  treafured  up  as  the  fettled 
condufions  of  extenfive  obfervation,  acute  fagacity,  and 
mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment  that  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  they  often  warn  their  readers  againft  enquiries  into- 
futurity,  and  folicitude  about  events  which  lie  hid  in 
caufes  yet  unaCtive,  and  which  time  has  not  brought 
forward  into  the  view  of  reafon-  An  idle  and  thought- 
lefs  refignation  to  chance,  without  any  ftruggle  againft 
calamity,  or  endeavour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below 
the  dignity  of  a  reafonable  being,  in  whofe  power  provi¬ 
dence  has  put  a  great  part  of  his  prefent  happinefs  ;  but 
it  fhews  an  equal  ignorance  of  our  proper  fphere,  to 
harafs  our  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  things  not 
yet  in  being.  How  can  we  regulate  events,  of  which  wc 
yet  know  not  whether  they  will  ever  happen  ?  And  why 
fhould  we  think,  with  painful  anxiety,  about  that  cn 
which  our  thoughts  can  have  no  influence  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wife  man  is> 
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never  furprifed ;  and,  perhaps,  this  exemption  from 
affionifhment  may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  fuch  a 
profpeCt  into  futurity,  as  gave  previous  intimation  of 
thofe  evils  which  often  fall  unexpectedly  upon  others 
that  have  lefs  forefight.  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to 
come,  except  when  they  approach  very  nearly,  are 
equally  hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  underftanding; 
and  if  a  wife  man  is  not  amazed  at  hidden  occurrences, 
it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  more,  but  lefs  upon  futu¬ 
rity.  He  never  confidered  things  not  yet  exifting  as 
the  proper  objects  of  his  attention;  he  never  indulged 
dreams  till  he  was  deceived  by  their  phantoms,  nor  ever 
realized  non-entities  to  his  mind.  He  is  not  furprifed, 
becaufe  he  is  not  difappointed,  and  he  efcapes  difappoint- 
ment,  becaufe  he  never  forms  any  expectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  fo  juftly 
cenfured,  is  not  the  refult  of  thofe  general  reflections  on 
the  variablenefs  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
the  univerfal  infecurity  of  all  human  acquifitions,  which 
muft  always  be  fuggelted  by  the  view  of  the  world;  but 
fuch  a  defponding  anticipation  of  misfortune,, as  fixes  the 
mind  upon  feenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  and  makes 
fear  predominate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  jealoufy  in  love,  and  fufpicion  in  the  general  com¬ 
merce  of  life  ;  a  temper  which  keeps  the  man  always  in 
alarms,  difpofes  him  to  judge  of  every  thing  in  a  manner 
that  leafl:  favours  his  own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual 
ftratagems  of  counteraction,  wears  him  out  in  fchemes 
to  obviate  evils  which  never  threatened  him  ;  and  at 
length,  perhaps, 'contributes  to  the  production  of  thofe 
mifehiefs  of  which  it  had  raifed  fuch  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions. 

It  has  been  ufual  in  all  ages  for  moralifts  to  reprefs 
the  fwellings  of  vain  hope  by  reprefentations  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  cafualties  to  which  life  is  fubjeCt,  and  by  in- 
ffances  of  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  wileft  fchemes  of 
policy,  and  fudden  fubverfions  of  the  higheft  eminences 
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of  grentnefs.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  obferved, 
that  all  thefe  examples  afford  the  proper  antidote  to  fear 
as  well  as  to  hope,  and  mav  be  applied  with  no  lefs  effi¬ 
cacy  as  confolations  to  the  timorous,  than  as  reftraints  to 
the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  fame  degree  as  good,  and  for 
the  reafon  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too  fecurely,  w« 
ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  dejection.  The  ftate 
of  the  world  is  continually  changing,  and  none  can  tell 
the  refult  of  the  next  viciliitude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in, 
the  ftream  of  time,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be 
driven  away  by  an  accidental  blaft,  which  (hall  happen 
to  crofs  the  general  courfe  of  the  current.  The  fudden 
accidents  by  which  the  powerful  are  deprefied,  may  fall 
upon  thofe  whofe  malice  we  fear ;  and  the  greatnefs  by 
which  we  expedt  to  be  overborne,  may  become  another 
proof  of  the  falfe  flatteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may 
become  weak,  or  we  grow  ftrong  before  our  encounter, 
or  we  may  advance  againft  each  other  without  ever 
meeting.  There  are,  indeed,  natural  evils  which  we 
can  flatter  ourfelves  with  no  hopes  of  efcaping,  and  with 
little  of  delaying;  but  of  the  ills  which  are  apprehended, 
from  human  malignity,  or  the  oppofition  of  rival  inte-^ 
refts,  we  may  always  alleviate  the  terror  by  confidering 
that  our  perfecutors  are  weak,  and  ignorant,  and  mortal, 
like  ourfelves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arife  from  the  concurrence  of 
unhappy  incidents,  fhould  never  be  fullered  to  difturb  us 
before  they  happen  ;  becaufe,  if  the  breaft  be  once  laid 
open  to  the  dread  of  mere  poffibilities  of  mifery,  life  muff: 
be  given  a  prey  to  difmal  folicitude,  and  quiet  muff:  be 
loft  for  ever. 

It  is  remarked  by  old  Cornaro,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  be 
afraid  of  the  natural  diffolution  of  the  body,  becaufe  it 
muff  certainly  happen,  and  can,  by  no  caution  or  arti¬ 
fice,  be  avoided.  Whether  this  fentiment  be  entirely 
juft,  I  fnall  not  examine  ;  but  certainly,  if  it  be  improper 
to  fear  events  which  muff  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evi¬ 
dently 
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dently' contrary  to  right  reafon  to  fear  thofe  which  may 
never  happen,  and  which,  if  they  fhould  come  upon  us, 
we  cannot  refift. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more  than 
indulgence  to  hope,  becaufe  the  objeCts  both  of  fear  and 
hope  are  yet  uncertain,  fo  we  ought  net  to  truft  the 
reprefentations  of  one  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe 
they  are  both  equally  fallacious;  as  hope  enlarges  happi- 
nefs,  fear  aggravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
that  no  man  ever  found  the  happinefs  of  pofleiTion  pro¬ 
portionate  to  that  expedition  which  incited  his  defire, 
and  invigorated  his  purfuit;  nor  has  any  man  found  the 
evils  of  life  fo  formidable  in  reality,  as  they  were  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  by  his  own  imagination;  every  fpecies  of 
diftrefs  brings  with  it. Some  peculiar  filpports,  fome  un- 
forefeen  means  of  refilling,  or  power  of  enduring. 
Taylor  juftly  blames  fome  pious  perfons,  who  indulge 
their  fancies  too  much,  fet  themfelves,  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  martyrs  and 
confeflbrs,  and  queftion  the  validity  of  their  own  faith, 
becaufe  they  fhrink  at  the  thoughts  of  flames  and  tor¬ 
tures.  It  is,  fays  he,  fufficient  that  you  are  able  to 
encounter  the  temptations  which  now  aflault  you  ;  when 
God  fends  trials,  he  may  fend  ftrength. 

All  fear  is  in  itfelf  painful,  and  when  it  conduces  not 
to  fafety,  is  painful  without  ufe.  Every  confideration, 
therefore,  by  which  groundlefs  terrors  may  be  removed, 
adds  fomething  to  human  happinefs.  It  is  likewife  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are 
employed  upon  the  future,  they  are  abitradted  from  the 
prefent,  from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call  our  own, 
.and  of  which  if  we  negleCt  the  duties,  to  make  provi- 
fion  againft  vifionary  attacks,  we  fhall  certainly  coun¬ 
teract  our  own  purpofe  ;  for  he,  doubtlefs,  miftakes  his 
true  intereft,  who  thinks  that  he  can  increafe  his  fafety, 
when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 
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PATIENCE. 

Numb.  32.  Saturday,  July-,  7,  1750. 

'Or 7cl  T:  T'jyai;  jiffs'ro*  crtyl  tyuc-iy^ 

"TL  cyv;,  C- : p ,  yyc  ciyaynxlu' 

T«V0«t  Ji  a-fiTra  •/. *$js~jv  l-jynj.  ■  Pythag. 

Of  all  tl;e  woes  that  load  the  mortal  ftate, 

Whate’er  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  fate  ; 

But  eafe  it  as  thou  can’ll - -  Elfhinston. 

So  large  a  part  of  human  life  paffes  in  a  ftate  con¬ 
trary ‘to  our  natural  defires,  that  one  of  the  principal 
topicks  of  moral  inftrueftion  is  the  art  of  bearing  cala¬ 
mities.  And  fuch  is  the  certainty  of  evil,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  mam  to  furnifh  his  mind  with  thofe 
principles  that  may  enable  him  to  a£t  under  it  with 
decency  and  propriety. 

The  fe£l  of  ancient  philofophers,  that  boafted  to 
have  carried  this  neceffary  fcience  to  the  higheft  perfec¬ 
tion,  were  the  ftoicks,  or  fcholars  of  Zeno,  whole  wild 
enthufiaftick  virtue  pretended  to  an  exemption  from  the 
fenfibilities  of  unenlightened  mortals,  and  who  pro¬ 
claimed  themfelves  exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their 
feet,  above  the  reach  of  thofe  miferies,  which  embitter 
life  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  They  therefore  removed 
pain,  poverty,  lofs  of  friends,  exile,  and  violent  death, 
from  the  catalogue  of  evils  ;  and  pafled,  in  their 
haughty  ftyle,  a  kind  of  irreverfible  decree,  by  which 
they  forbad  them  to  be  counted  any  longer  among  the 
objects  of  terror  or  anxiety,  or  to  give  any  difturbance 
to  the  tranquillity  of  a  wife  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  univerfally  obferved  ; 
for  though  one  of  the  more  refolute,' when  he  was  tor¬ 
tured  by  a  violent  difeafe,  cried  out,  that  let  pain  ha- 
rafs  him  to  its  utmoft  power,  it  fhould  never  force  him 
to  confider  it  as  other  than  indifferent  and  neutral ;  yet 
•all  had  not  ftubbornnefs  to  hold  out  againft  th<yr  fer.fts : 
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For  a  weaker  pupil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  con- 
fefTed,  in  the  anguifh  of  the  gout,  that  be  now  found  pain 
to  be  an  evil. 

It  may,  however,  be  queftioncd,  whether  thefe  philofo- 
phers  can  be  very  properly  numbered  among  the  teachers 
of  patience;  for  if  pain  be  not  an  evil,  there  feems  no 
inftrudfion  requifite  how  it  may  be  borne  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  they  endeavour  to  arm  their  followers  with 
arguments  againft  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given 
up  their  firft  pofition.  But  fuch  inconfiftencies  are  to 
he  expedited  from  the  greateft  underhand  mgs,  when 
they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  by  fingularity,  and 
employ  their  ftrength  in  eftablifhing  opinions  oppofite 
to  nature. 

The  controverfy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is 
now  at  an  end.  That  life  has  many  miferies,  and  that 
thofe  miferies  are,  fometimes  at  leaft,  equal  to  all  the 
powers  of  fortitude,  is  now  univerfally  confeffed  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  ufeful  to  confider  not  only  how  we  may 
efcape  them,  but  by  what  means  thofe  which  either  the 
accidents  of  affairs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature,  muff 
bring  upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  lightened,  and 
how  we  may  make  thofe  hours  lefs  wretched,  which  the 
condition  of  our  prefent  exiftence  will  not  allow  to  be 
very  happy, 

The  cure,  for  the  greateft  part,  of  human  miferies  is 
not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involved  in 
corporeal  nature,  and  interwoven  with  our  being ;  all 
attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly,  are  ufelefs  and 
vain ;  the  armies  of  pain  fend  their  arrows  againft  us 
Oil  every  fide,  the  choice  is  only  between  thofe  which 
are  more  or  lefs  fharp,  or  tinged  with  poifon  of  greater 
or  lefs  malignity  ;  and  the  ftrongeft  armour  which  rea- 
fon  can  fupply,  will  only  blunt  their  points,  but  cannot 
fepel  them. 

The  great  remedy  which  heaven  has  put  in  our  hands, 
is  patience,  by  which,  though  we  cannot  leffen  the  tor- 
snents  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a  great  meafure  preferve 
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the  peace  of  the  mind,  and  fhal!  fufFer  only  the  natural 
and  genuine  force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its 
acrimony,  or  prolonging  its  effedfs. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  unfuitable  to  th&  na¬ 
ture  of  man  in  any  calamity,  than  rage  and  turbulence, 
which,  without  examining  whether  they  are  not  fome- 
times  impious,  are  at  leaft  always  ofFeniive,  and  incline 
others  rather  to  hate  and  defpife  than  to  pity  and  affift 
us.  If  what  we  fufFer  has  been  brought  upon  us  by 
ourfelves,  it  is  obferved  by  an  ancient  poet,  that  pa¬ 
tience  is  eminently  our  duty,  fince  no  one  fliould  be 
angry  at  feeling  that  which  he  has  deferved. 

l.eniter  cx  merito  quicquid  pad  are  firendum  rji • 

Let  pain  defen'd  without  complaint  be  bcrne. 

And  furely,  if  we  are  confcious  that  we  have  rrot  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  own  fufFerings,  if  punifhment  falls  upon 
innocence,  or  difappointment  happens  to  induftry  and 
prudence,  patience,  whether  more  necefFary  or  not,  is 
much  eafier,  fince  our  pain  is  then  without  aggravation, 
and  we  have  not  the  bitternefs  of  remorle  to  add  to  the 
afperity  of  misfortune. 

In  thofe  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  providence, 
fuch  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  fenles,  or  old 
age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  impatience  can 
have  no  prefent  efFeft,  but  to  deprive  us  of  the  confola- 
tions  which  our  condition  admits,  by  driving  away  from 
us  thofe  by  whofe  converfation  or  advice  we  might  be 
amufed  or  helped  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futurity  it  is 
yet  lefs  to  be  j uftified,  fince,  without  lefFening  the  pain, 
it  cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  reward,  which  he  by  whom 
it  is  inflidled  will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  it  v/aftes  that  time  and  attention  in 
complaints,  that  if  properly  applied,  might  remove  the 
caufe.  Turenne,  among  the  acknowledgments  which 
he  ufed  to  pay  in  converfation  to  the  memory  of  thofe 
by  whom  he  had  been  inftru&ed  in  the  art  of  war, 

mentioned 
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mentioned  one  with  honour,  who  taught  him  not  to 
fpend  his  time  in  regretting  any  miftake  which  he  had 
made,  but  to  fet  himfelf  immediately  and  vigoroufly  to 
repair  it. 

Patience  and  fubmiffion  are  very  carefully  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  cowardice  and  indolence.  We  are  not 
to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  ftruggle;  for  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  life,  like  the  neceffities  of  nature,  are  calls  to 
labour  and  exercifes  of  diligence.  When  we  feel  any 
preffures  of  diftrefs,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  can 
only  obey  the  will  of  heaven  by  languifhing  under  it, 
any  more  than  when  we  perceive  the  pain  of  third:,  we 
are  to  imagine  that  water  is  prohibited.  Of  misfortune 
it  never  can  be  certainly  known  whether,  as  proceeding 
from  the  hand  of  God,  it  is  an  a £t  of  favour,  or  of 
puniihment :  but  fince  all  the  ordinary  difpenfations  of 
providence  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  analogy  of  things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  z 
right  to  remove  one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another  ; 
that  we  are  only  to  take  care  left  we  purehafe  eafe  with 
guilt ;  and  that  our  Maker’s  purpofe,  whether  of  re¬ 
ward  or  feverity,  will  be  anfvvered  by  the  labours  which 
he  lays  us  under  the  neceffity  of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  ftate  than  in 
dil'eafes  intenfely  painful,  which  may  indeed  fuffer  fuch 
exacerbations  as  feem  to  ftrain  the  powers  of  life  to 
their  utmoft  ftretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  vacant  to  precept  or  reproof.  In  this  ftate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  requires  fome  indulgence,  and  every  extra¬ 
vagance  but  impiety  may  be  eafily  forgiven  him.  Yet, 
left  we  lhould  think  ourfelves  too  foon  entitled  to  the 
mournful  privileges  of  irrefiftible  mifery,  it  is  proper  to 
reflect,  that  the  utmoft  anguifh  which  human  wit  can 
contrive,  or  human  malice  can  inflidt,  has  been  borne 
with  conftancy ;  and  that  if  the  pains  of  difeafe  be,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  fometimes  greater  than  thcfe  of  artifi¬ 
cial  torture,  they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature 
(horter,  the  vital  frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union 
Vol.  I.  E  between 
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between  foul  and  body  is  for  a  time  fufpended  by  inferi- 
fibility,  and  we  foon  ceafe  to  feel  our  maladies  when 
they  once  become  too  violent  to  be  borne.  I  think 
there  is  fome  reafon  for  quelbioning  whether  the  body 
and  mind  are  not  fo  proportioned,  that  the  one  can 
bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  vir¬ 
tue  cannot  Hand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether 
a  foul  well  principled  will  not  be  feparated  fooner  than 
fubdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our  paffions, 
fuch  as  diminution  of  fortune,  lofs  of  friends,  or  declen- 
fion  of  character,  the  chief  danger  of  impatience  is  upon 
the  firft  attack,  and  many  expedients  have  been  con¬ 
trived,  by  which  the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  thefe 
the  rnoft  general  precept  is,  not  to  take  pleafure  in  any 
thing  of  which  it  is  not  in  ( ur  power  to  fecure  the 
pofleffion  to  ourfelves.  This  counfel,  when  we  confi- 
der  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrefttial  advantage,  as  oppo- 
fite  to  a  conftant  and  habitual  folicitude  for  future  feli¬ 
city,  is  undoubtedly  juft,  and  delivered  by  that  autho¬ 
rity  which  cannot  be  difputed  •,  but  in  any  other  fenle, 
is  it  not  like  advice,  not  to  walk  left  we  fhould  ftumhle, 
or  not  to  fee  left  our  eyes  fhould  light  upon  deformity  ? 
It  feems  to  me  reafonable  to  enjoy  ble  :  ngs  with  con¬ 
fidence  as  well  as  to  refign  them  with  fubmiffion,  and 
to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  good  which  we  poflefs 
without  infolence  or  voiuptuoulhefs,  as  (or  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  that  which  we  lofe  without  defpondency  or 
murmurs. 

The  chief  fecurity  againft  the  fruitlefs  anguifh  of  im¬ 
patience,  muft  arife  from  frequent  reflection  on  the  wil- 
dom  and  goodnefs  of  the  God  of  nature,  in  whofe 
hands  are  riches  and  poverty,  honour  and  difgrace, 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  life  and  "death.  A  fettled  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of 
the  poflibility  of  turning  miferies  into  happinefs,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  them  rightly,  will  incline  us  to  blefs  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  whether  he  gives  or  takes  away. 
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LABOUR  and  REST. 

N  umb.  33.  Tuesday,  July  10,  1750. 

Quod  caret  altevna  requie  durabile  non  rjt.  OviD. 

Alternate  reft  and  labour  long  endure. 

I N  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known  to 
thofe  who  are  verfed  in  ancient  traditions,  when  inno¬ 
cence  was  yet  untainted,  and  fimplicity  unadulterated, 
mankind  w'as  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  continual  plea- 
fure,  and  conftant  plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest-j 
a  gentle  divinity,  who  required  of  her  wmrfhippers 
neither  altars  nor  facrifices,  and  whofe  rites  were  only 
performed  by  proftrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers  in 
fhades  of  jafmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  flowing  unth  milk  and  necftar. 

Under  this  eafy  government  the  firft  generations 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring,  eat  the  fruits, 
which,  without  culture,  fell  ripe  into  their  hands,  and 
flept  under  bowers  arched  by  nature,  with  the  birds 
finging  over  their  heads,  and  the  beafls  fporting  about 
them.  But  by  degrees,  they  began  to  lofe  their  original 
integrity  ;  each,  though  there  was  more  than  enough  for 
all,  was  defirous  of  appropriating  part  to  himfelf.  Then 
entered  violence  and  fraud,  and  theft  and  rapine.  Soon 
after  pride  and  envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought 
wdth  them  a  new  ftandard  of  wealth  ;  for  men,  who  till 
then  thought  themielves  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing, 
now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but 
by  the  plenty  of  others  ;  and  began  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  poor,  when  they  beheld  their  own  polTeflions 
exceeded  by  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one 
could  be  happy,  becaufe  only  one  could  have  mofl-,  and 
that  one  was  always  in  danger,  left  the  fame  arts  by 
which  he  had  fupplanted  others  fhould  be  practifed  upon 
himfelf. 

Amidft  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  ftate  of 
the  earth  was  changed  ;  the  year  wTas  divideded  into  fea- 
fons;  part  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the  reft 
yielded  only  berries3  acorns,  and  herbs.  The  fummer 
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and  autumn  indeed  furniftted  a  coarfe  and  inelegant  fuf- 
ficier.cy,  but  winter  was  without  any  relief ;  Famine, 
with  a  thoufand  difeaies,  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  havcck  among 
men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  left  they  fhould 
be  deftroyed  before  they  were  reformed. 

To  oppofe  the  devaftations  of  Famine,  who  fcat- 
tered  the  ground  every  where  with  carcafes,  Labour. 
came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  the  fen  of  Ne¬ 
cessity,  the  nurfeling  of  Hope,  and  the  pupil  of 
Art  ;  he  had  the  ftrength  of  his  mother,  the  fpirit  of 
his  nurfe,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  governefs.  His  face 
was  wrinkled  with  the  wind,  and  fwarthy  with  the  fun  ; 
he  had  the  implements  of  huibandrv  in  one  hand,  with 
which  he  turned  up  the  earth  ;  in  the  other  he  had  the 
tools  of  architecture,  and  railed  walls  and  towers  at  his 
pleafure.  He  called  out  with  a  rough  voice,  “  Mortals! 
“  fee  here  the  power  to  whom  you  are  configned,  and 
u  from  whom  vou  are  to  hope  for  all  your  pleafures,  and 
“  all  your  fafety.  You  have  long  languifhed  under  the 
«  dominion  of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  god- 
“  defs,  who  can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  re- 
«  ftsns  you  to  the  firft  attacks  of  either  Famine  or 
«  Disease,  and  fuirers  her  fhades  to  be  invaded  bv 
«  every  enemy,  and  deftroyed  by  every  accident. 

u  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  cf  Laeour.  I  will 
«  teach  you  to  remedy  the  fterility  of  the  earth,  and 
«  the  feverity  of  the  fky ;  I  will  compel  fummer  to  find 
«  orovlfions  for  the  winter ;  I  will  force  the  waters  to 
«  give  you  their  fifh,  the  air  its  fov/ls,  and  the  fbreft  its 
«  beafts  ;  I  will  teach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the 
«  earth,  and  bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
«  tains,  metals  which  fliali  give  ftrength  to  your  hands, 
«  and  fecurity  to  your  bodies,  by  which  you  may  be 
«  covered  from  the  aftaults  of  the  fierceft  beafts,  and 
«  with  which  you  {hall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks, 
«  and  fubjeef  all  nature  to  your  ufe  and  pleafure.” 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants  of  the  globe  confidered  Labour  as  their  only 
friend,  and  hafted  to  his  command.  He  led  them  out 
to  the  fields  and  mountains,  ana  fhewed  them  how  to 
open  mines,  to  level  hills,  to  drain  marfhes,  and  change 
the  courfe  of  rivers.  The  face  of  things  was  imme¬ 
diately  transformed ;  the  land  was  covered  with  towns 
and  villages,  encompaffed  with  fields  of  corn;  and  plan¬ 
tations  of  fruit  trees  ;  and  nothing  was  feen  but  heaps 
of  grain,  and  bafkets  of  fruit,  full  tables,  and  crowdedi 
ftorehoufes. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every  hour 
new  acquifitions  to  their  conquefts,  and  faw  Famine 
gradually  difpcfTeired  of  his  dominions ;  till  at  Jaft, 
amidft  their  jollity  and  triumphs,  they  were  depreffed 
and  amazed  by  the  approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was 
known  by  her  funk:  eyes,  and  dejedted  countenance. 
She  came  forward  trembling  and  groaning  :  at  every 
groan  the  hearts  of  all  thole  that  beheld  her  loft  their 
Courage,  their  nerves  flackened,  their- hands  fhook,  and 
the  inftruments  of  labour  fell  from  their  grafp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom,  they  reflected  with 
regret  on  their  eafy  compliance  with  the  follicitations  of 
Labour,  and  began  to  wifti  again  for  the  golden  hours 
which  they  remembered  to  have  pafled  under  the  reign  of 
Rest,  whom  they  refolved  again  to  vifit,  and  to  whom 
they  intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
lives.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and  to  atone  for  their  former  defertion,  invited 
her  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  acquifitions  which  La¬ 
bour  had  procured  them. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and  vallies, 
which  foe  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into  pa¬ 
laces,  repofed  herfelf  jn  alcoves,  and  ft  umbered  away  the 
winter  upon  beds  of  down,  and  the  hummer  in  artificial 
grottos  with  cafcades  playing  before  her.  There  was 
Indeed  always  fomething  wanting  to  complete  her  feli¬ 
city,  and  ftie  could  never  lull  her  returning- fugitives  to 
that  ferenity,  which  they  knew  before  their  engagements 
with  Labour  :  Nor  was  her  dominion  entirely  with- 
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out  controul,  for  fhe  was  obliged  to  fhare  it  with 
Luxury,  though  fhe  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  Life 
friend,  by  whom  her  influence  was  in  reality  deftroyed, 
while  it  feemed  to  be  promoted. 

i  he  two  foft  aflociates,  however,  reigned  for  fome 
time  without  viiible  difagreement,  till  at  laft  Luxury 
betrayed  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease  to  feize  upon 
her  worfhippers.  Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the 
place  to  the  ufurpers  ;  who  employed  all  their  arts  to 
fortify  themfelves  in  their  poflelfion,  and  to  {Lengthen 
the  intereft  of  each  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  fame  enemy:  in  fome  places 
fhe  efcaped  the  incurflons  of  Disease  ;  but  had  her  re- 
fidence  invaded  by  a  more  flow  and  fubtle  intruder;  for 
very  frequently,  when  every  thing  was  comppfed  and 
quiet,  when  there  was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger 
without,  when  every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every 
gale  freighted  with  perfumes,  Satiety  would  enter 
with  a  languiihing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  her- 
felf  upon  the  couch  placed  and  adorned  for  the  accomo¬ 
dation  of  Rest.  No  fooner  was  fhe  feated,  than  a 
general  gloom  fpread  itfelf  on  every  fide;  the  groves  im¬ 
mediately  loft. their  verdure,  and  their  inhabitants  debit¬ 
ed  from  their  melody,  the  breeze  funk  in  fighs,  and  the 
flowers  contracted  their  leaves  and  fhut  up  their  odours. 
Nothing  was  feen  on  every  fide  but  multitudes  wander¬ 
ing  about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  queft  they  knew 
not  of  what ;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  compla.nts  that 
mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could  tell  of  no 
misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  loft  her  authority.  Her  followers 
again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt;  fome  of  them 
united  themfelves  more  clofely  to  Luxury,  who  pro- 
mifed  by  her  arts  to  drive  Satiety  away  ;  and  others 
that  were  more  wife,  or  had  more  fortitude,  went  back 
again  to  Labour,  by  whom  they  were  indeed  protedt- 
-ed  from  Satiety,  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Las¬ 
situde,  and  forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest. 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their 
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reign  of  fhort  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their 
empire  liable  to  inroads  from  thofe  who  were  alike  ene¬ 
mies  to  both.  They  each  found  their  fubjedts  unfaith¬ 
ful,  and  ready  to  defert  them  upon  every  opportunity. 
Labour  faw  the  riches  which  he  had  given  always 
carried  away  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found 
her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  from  her  to  beg 
help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  laft  determined 
upon  an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  the 
world  between  them,  and  govern  it  alternately,  allotting 
the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one,  and  that  of  the  night 
to  the  other,  and  promifed  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  each 
other,  fo  that,  whenever  hoftilities  wore  attempted. 
Satiety  fhould  be  intercepted  by  Labour,  and 
Lassitude  expelled  by  Rest.  Thus  the  ancient 
quarrel  nvas  appcafed,  and  as  hatred  is  often  fucceeded 
by  its  contrary,  Rest  afterwards  became  pregnant  by 
Labour,  and  was  delivered  of  Health,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  Goddefs,  who  confolidated  the  union  of  her  pa¬ 
rents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  viciffitudes  of  their 
reign,  by  difpenfing  her  gifts  to  thofe  only  who  fhared 
their  lives  in  juft  proportions  between  Rest  and 
Labour, 


MEDIOCRITY. 


Numb.  38.  Saturday,  July  28,  1750. 


Auream  quifquis  med'weritatem 
Dihgii,  tutus  caret  abfoleti 
Sor ddits  leFH,  caret  invultndd 


S'jbrius  au!a. 


Horn 


The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 

Who  can  his  boldcfl  with  contain, 

Securely  views  the  ruin’d  cell, 

Where  fordid  want  and  forrow  dwell  ; 

And  in  himi'df  i'ereneiy  great, 

Declines  an  envied  room  of  iiate.  Fkaxcis. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagination 
have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moraLftate  of  the 


world, 
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world,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  happinefs,  as  well  as 
virtue,  confifts  in  mediocrity ;  that  to  avoid  every  ex¬ 
treme  is  neceffary,  even  to  him  who'  has  no  other  care 
titan  to  pafs  through  the  prefent  ftate  with  eafe  and 
i'afety  ;  and  that  the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  fecurity, 
on  either  fide  of  which  are  not  only  the  pitfals  of  vice, 
but  the  precipices  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus,  the  Lindian,  //.hpcv 
M’ediccrity  is  left ,  has  been  long  confidered  as  an  uni- 
verfal  principle,  extended  through  the  whole  compafs  of 
life  and  nature.  The  experience  of  every  age  feems  to 
have  given  it  new  confirmation ;  and  to  fhew  that  no¬ 
thing,  however  fpecious  or  alluring,  is  purfued  with  pro¬ 
priety,  or  enjoyed  with  fafety,  beyond  certain  limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  moft  folid  and  durable  of  all  terreftrial  ad¬ 
vantages,  are  found,  when  they  exceed  the  middle  point, 
to  draw  the  pofiefibr  into  many  calamities,  eafily  avoided 
by  others  that  have  been  lefs  bountifully  enriched  or 
adorned.  We  fee  every  day  women  perifh  with  infamy, 
by  having  been  too  willing  to  fet  their  beauty  to  fhow, 
and  others,  though  not  with  equal  guilt  or  mifery,  yet 
with  very  fharp  remorfe,  languifliing  in  decay,  neglefb, 
and  obfeurity,  for  having  rated  their  youthful  charms  at 
too  high  a  price.  And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon 
be  thought  to  deferve  much  regard,  very  few  fig’ns  would 
be  vented  for  eminent  and  fuperlative  elegance  of  form  ; 
“  for  beautiful  women,”  fays  he,  tc  are  fddom  of  any 
IC  great  accompli fhments,  becaufe  they,  for  the  moft 
u  part,  ftudy  behaviour  rather  than  virtue.” 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy^conftitution  of  the 
corporeal  frame,  are  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  performance  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  and  requifite  in  yet  a  greater  meafure  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  any  thing  illuftrious  or  diftinguiihed  ; 
yet  even  thefe,  if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  confe- 
quences,  are  fometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  thofe  oil 
whom  they  are  moft  liberally  beftowed.  They  that 
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frequent  the  chambers  of  the  fick,  will  generally  find  the 
fliarpeth  pains,  and  moft  ftubborn  maladies,  among  them 
whom  confidence  of  the  force  of  nature  formerly  be¬ 
trayed  to  negligence  and  irregularity ;  and  that  fuper- 
fluity  of  ftrength,  which  was  at  once  their  boaft  and 
their  fnare,  has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other 
effeCt  than  that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and 
canguifh. 

Thefe  gifts  of  nature  are,  however,  always  bleffings 
in  themlelves,  and  to  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  to 
him  that  gives  them;  fince  they  are, in  their  regular  and 
legitimate  effeCts,  productive  of  happinefs,  and  prove 
pernicious  only  by  voluntary  corruption,  or  idle  negli¬ 
gence.  And  as  there  is  little  danger  of  purfuing  them 
with  too  much  ardour  or  anxiety,  becaufe  no  fkill  or  di¬ 
ligence  can  hope  to  procure  them,  the  uncertainty  of 
their  influence  upon  our  lives  is  mentioned,  not  to  depre¬ 
ciate  their  real  value,  but  to  reprefs  the  difcontent  and 
envy  to  which  the  Want  of  them  often  gives  occafion  in 
thofe  who  do  not  enough  fufpeCf  their  own  frailty,  nor 
confider  how  much  lefs  is  the  calamity  of  not  polleffing 
great  powers,  than  of  not  ufing  them  aright. 

Of  all  thofe  things  that  make  us  fuperior  to  others, 
there  is  none  fo  much  within  the  reach  of  our  endea¬ 
vours  as  riches,  nor  any  thing  more  eagerly  or  conftantl y 
defired.  Poverty  is  an  evil  always  in  our  view,  an  evil 
complicated  with  fo  many  circumftances  of  uneafinefs 
and  vexation,  that  every  man  is  ftudious  to  avoid  ir. 
Some  degree  of  riches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may 
be  exempt  from  the  gripe  of  neceflity  ;  when  this-  pur- 
pofs-is  once  attained,  we  naturally  with  for  more,  that 
the  evil  which  is  regarded  with  fo  much  horror,  may  be 
yet  at  a  greater  diftance  from  us  ;  as  he  that  has  once 
felt  or  dreaded  the  paw  of  a  favage,  will  not  be  at  reft 
till  they  are  parted  by  fomc  barrier,  which  may  take 
away  all  pofiibility  of  a  fecond  attack. 

T  o  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreafonably  indulged, 
Clecbulus,  would,  perhaps,  not  refufe  to  extend  his  me- 
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diocrity.  But  it  almcft  always  happens,  that  the  man 
who  grows  rich,  changes  his  notions  of  poverty,  ftates 
his  wants  by  fome  new  meafure,  and  from  flying  the 
enemy  that  purfued  him,  bends  his  endeavours  to  over¬ 
take  thofe  whom  he  fees  before  him.  The  power  of 
gratifying  his  appetites  encreafes  their  demands  ;  a  thou- 
fand  wifhes  crowd  in  upon  him,  importunate  to  be  fatif- 
fied,  and  vanity  and  ambition  open  profpedls  to  defire, 
which  ftill  grow  wider,  as  they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds  ;  an 
eagernefs  for  increafe  of  poffeflions  deluges  the  foul,  and 
we  fink  into  the  gulphs  of  infatiability,  only  becaufe  we 
do  not  fufflciently  confider,  that  all  real  need  is  very  foon 
fupplied,  and  all  real  danger  of  its  invafion  eafily  pre¬ 
cluded  ;  that  the  claims  of  vanity  being  without  limits, 
muft  be  denied  at  laft ;  and  that  the  pain  of  reprefling 
them  is  lefs  pungent  before  they  have  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  compliance. 

Whofoever  fhall  look  heedfully  upon  thofe  who  are 
eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their  condition 
fuch  as  that  he  fhould  hazard  his  quiet,  and  much  lefs 
his  virtue,  to  obtain  it.  For  all  that  great  wealth  gene¬ 
rally  gives  above  a  moderate  fortune,  is  more  room  for 
the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  more  privilege  for  ignorance 
and  vice,  a  quicker  fucceflion  of  flatteries,  and  a  larger 
circle  of  voluptuoufnefs. 

There  is  one  reafon  feldom  remarked  which  makes 
riches  lefs  defirable.  Too  much  wealth  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  occafion  of  poverty.  He  whom  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  abundance  has  once  foftened,  eafily  finks  into 
negledl  of  his  affairs  ;  and  he  that  thinks  he  can  afford 
to  be  negligent,  is  not  far  from  being  poor.  He  will 
fbon  be  involved  in  perplexities,  which  his  inexperience 
will  render  unfurmountable  ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to  thofe 
whofe  intereft  it  is  that  he  fhould  be  more  diftreffed,  and 
will  be  at  laid  torn  to  pieces  by  the  vultures  that  always 
hover  over  fortunes  in  decay. 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  up  by  a  long 
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continuance  of  drought,  Hamet  and  Rafchid,  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  flhepherds,  taint  with  thirft,  flood  at  the  com¬ 
mon  boundary  of  their  grounds,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  panting  round  them,  and  in  extremity  of  diftrefs 
prayed  for  water.  On  a  fudden  the  air  was  becalmed, 
the  birds  ceafed  to  chirp,  and  the  flocks  to  bleat.  They 
turned  their  eyes  every  way,  and  faw  a  being  of  mighty 
flature  advancing  through  the  valley,  whom  they  knew 
upon  his  nearer  approach  to  be  the  Genius  of  Diftribu-* 
tion.  In  one  hand,  he  held  the  fheaves  of  plenty,  and 
in  the  other,  the  fabre  of  deftruftion.  The  fhepherds 
flood  trembling,  and  would  have  retired  before  him; 
but  he  called  to  them  with  a  voice  gentle  as  the  breeze 
that  plays  in  the  evening  among  the  fpices  of  Sabaea  ; 
u  Fly  not  from  your  benefaftor,  children  of  the  duft  ! 
tc  I  am  come  to  offer  you  gifts,  which  only  your  own 
“  folly  can  make  vain.  You  here  pray  for  water,  and 
“  water  I  will  beftow;  let  me  know  with  how  much 
<c  you  will  be  fatisfied :  fpeak  not  raflily  ;  confider,  that 
“  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  excefs  is  no 
“  lefs  dangerous  than  fcarcity.  When  you  remember’ 
“  the  pain  of  thirft,  do  not  forget  the  danger  of  fuffb- 
“  cation.  Now,  Hamet,  tell  me  your  requeft.” 

“  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,”  fays  Hamet,  “  let 
“  thine  eye  pardon  my  confufion.  I  entreat  a  little 
“  brook,  which  in  fummer  Avail  never  be  dry,  and  in 
“  winter  never  overflow.”  “  It  is  granted,”  replies 
the  Genius  ;  and  immediately  he  opened  the  ground 
with  his  fabre,  and  a  fountain  bubbling  up  under  their 
feet  fcattered  its  rills  over  the  meadows ;  the  flowers 
renewed  their  fragrance,  the  trees  fpread  a  greener  fo¬ 
liage,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  quenched  their  thirft. 

Then  turning  to  Rafchid,  the  Genius  invited  him 
likewife  to  offer  his  petition.  “  I  requeft,”  fays  Raf- 
“  chid,  “  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges  through  my 
“  grounds,  with  all  his  waters,  and  all  their  inhabi- 
“  tants.”  Hamet  was  ftruck’with  the  greatnefs  of  his 
neighbour’s  fentiments,  and  fecretly  repined  in  his  heart, 
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that  he  had  not  made  the  fame  petition  before  him  $ 
when  the  Genius  fpoke,  “  Rafn  man,  be  not  infatiable! 

“  remember,  to  thee  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canft 
<c  not  ufe ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the 
“  wants  of  Hamet  ?”  Rafchid  repeated  his  deure,  and 
pleafed  himfelf  with  the  mean  appearance  that  Hamet 
would  make  in  the  prefence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ganges.  The  Genius  then  retired  towards  the  river, 
and  the  two  fhepherds  flood  waiting  the  event.  As 
Rafchid  was  looking  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour, 
on  a  fudden  was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they 
found  by  the  mighty  flream,  that  the  mounds  of  the 
Ganges  were  broken.  The  flood  rolled  forward  into 
the  lands  of  Rafchid,  his  plantations  were  torn  up,  his 
flocks  os'erwhelmed,  he  was  fwept  away  before  it,  and 
a  crocodile  devoured  him. 

RECOLLECTION. 

'•'Numb.  41.  Tuesday,  Augujl  7,  175c. 

Nulla  recordanti' lux  eft  ingrata  gravi/qur-,  < 

Nulla  fuit  cujus  npnnicmviiJL;  velit^ 

’ Ampliat  atatls  fiauufK Jtbt  vir  bonds,  hoc  rjl 
Vrvtr&bis,  njita pAft prtore frui~.  .  '  Mart, 

No  day’s  remembrance  fhall  the  £ood  regret, 

N<5r  with  one  bitter  mornenr  to  forget;  •. 

They-fbrctch  the  limits  of  . this  narrow  ipan, 

And,  by  enjoying,  live  paftlife  again.  F.  Lewis. 

So  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  objedts 
adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  fo  frequently  are  we 
in  want  of  prefent  p'eafare  or  employment,  that  we  are 
forced  to  have  recoui  fe  every  moment  to  the.  paft  and 
future  for/upplemental  latisfadlions,  and  relieve  the  va¬ 
cuities  of  our  being,  by  recollection  of  former  palfages, 
or  anticipation  of  events  to  come.  I  ccnnot  but  con¬ 
sider  this  neceflity  of  fearching  on  every  fide  for  matter 
on  which  the  attention  may  be  employed,  as  a  flrong 
I  proof 
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proof  of  tire  fuperior  and  celeftial  nature  of  the  foul  of 
man.  We  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  other  crea¬ 
tures  have  higher  faculties,  or  more  extenfive  capacities, 
than  the  prefervation  of  themfelves,  or  their  fpecies,  re¬ 
quires;  they  feem  always  to  be  fully  employed,  or  to 
be  completely  at  eafe  without  employment,  to  feel  few 
intellectual  miferies  or  pleafur^s,  and  to  have  no  exu¬ 
berance  of  underftanding  to  lay  out  upon  curiofity  or 
caprice,  but  to  have  their  minds  exactly  adapted  to  their 
bodies,  with  few  other  ideas  than  fuch  as  corporal  pain 
or  pleafure  imprefs  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  which  makes  fo  large  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  human  foul,  and  which  has  fo  much  in¬ 
fluence  upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a  fmall  portion 
has  been  allotted  to  the  animal  world.  We  do  not  find 
the  grief,  with  which  the  dams  lament  the  lofs  of  their 
young,  proportionate  to  the  tendernefs  with  which  they 
carefs,  the  affiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehe¬ 
mence  with  which  they  defend  them.  Their  regard  for 
their  offspring,  when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not,  in 
appearance,  lefs  than  that  of  a  human  parent;  but  when 
it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very  foon  forgotton,  and,  after  a 
Ihort  abfence,  if  brought  again,  wholly  difregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  anything 
once  out  of' the  reach  of  their  fenfes,  and  fcarce  any 
power  of  comparing  the  prefentwith  the  paft,  and  regu¬ 
lating  their  conclufions  from  experience,  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  this,  that  their  intellects  are  produced  in  their 
full  perfection. — The  fparrow  that  was  hatched  laft 
fpring,  makes  her  firft  neft  the  enfuing  feafon,  of  the 
fame  materials,  and  with  the  fame  art,  as  in  any  follow¬ 
ing  year;  and  the  hen  conduits  and  fhelters  her  firft 
brood  ot  chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  the  ever 
attains. 

It  has  been  afked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex  any 
thing  that  is  plain  to  common  underftandihgs,  how  rea¬ 
fon  differs  from  inftinCt ;  and  Prior  has,  with  no  great 
propriety,  made  Solomon  himfelf  declare,  that,  to  dif- 
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tinguifh  them  is  the  fool's  ignorance ,  and  the  pedant ’i 
pride.  To  give  an  accurate  anfwer  to  a  quelfion,  of 
which  the  terms  are  not  completely  underftood,  is  im- 
poflible ;  we  do  not  know  in  what  either  reafon  or  inftindt 
confift,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  exactnefs  how 
they  differ;  but  furely  he  that  contemplates  a  fhip  and 
a  bird’s  neft,  will  not  be  long  without  finding  out,  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  was  impreffed  at  once,  and  continued 
through  all  the  progreffive  defcents  of  the  fpecies,  with¬ 
out  variation  or  improvement ;  and  that  the  other  is  the 
refult  of  experiments  compared  with  experiments,  has 
grown,  by  accumulated  obfervation,  from  lefs  to  greater 
excellence,  and  exhibits  the  colledtive  knowledge  of 
different  ages  and  various  profeffions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reafon,  the  power  which 
places  thofe  images  before  the  mind  upon  which  the 
judgment  is  to  be  exercifed,  and  which  treafures  up  the 
determinations  that  are  once  paffed,  as  the  rules  of  fu¬ 
ture  adtion,  or  grounds  of  fubiequent  conclunons. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which  may 
be  faid  to  place  us  in  the  clafs  of  moral  agents.  If  we 
were  to  adt  only  in  confequence  of  fome  immediate  im- 
pulfe,  and  receive  no  diredtion  from  internal  motives  of 
choice,  we  fhould  be  pufhed  forward  by  an  invincible 
fatality,  without  power  or  reafon,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
prefer  one  thing  to  another,  becaufe  we  could  make  no 
comparifon  but  of  objedts  which  might  both  happen  to 
be  prefent. 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increafe  of  our 
knowledge,  and  our  progrefs  in  rational  enquiries,  but 
many  other  intelledtual  pleafures. — Indeed,  almoft  all 
that  we  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  is  paft  or  future;  the  pre¬ 
fent  is  in  perpetual  motion,  leaves  us  as  foon  as  it  ar¬ 
rives,  ceafes  to  be  prefent  before  its  prefence  is  well 
perceived,  and  is  only  known  to  have  exifted  by  the 
effedls  which  it  leaves  behind.  The  greateft  part  of 
our  ideas  arifes,  therefore,  from  the  view  before  or  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  we  are  happy  or  miferable,  according  as 

we 
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we  are  affedted  by  the  furvey  of  our  life,  or  our  prof- 
pedt  of  future  exiftence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  us,  that  we  cannot  take  the  whole  con¬ 
catenation  into  our  view,  we  have  generally  power 
enough  over  our  imagination  to  turn  it  upon  pleafing 
fcenes,  and  can  promife  ourfelves  riches,  honours,  and 
delights,  without  intermingling  thofe  vexations  and 
anxieties,  with  which  all  human  enjoyments  are  polluted. 
If  fear  breaks  in  on  one  fide,  and  alarms  us  with  dan¬ 
gers  and  difappointments,  we  can  call  in  hope  on  the 
other,  to  folace  us  with  rewards,  and  efcapes,  and  vic¬ 
tories;  fo  that  we  are  feldom  without  means  of  palliat¬ 
ing  remote  evils,  and  can  generally  footh  ourfelves  to 
tranquillity,  whenever  any  troublefome  prefage  happens 
to  attack  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  believe,  much  more  common  for 
the  folitary  and  thoughtful  to  amufe  themfelves  with 
fchemes  of  the  future,  than  reviews  of  the  paft.  For 
the  future  is  pliant  and  dudtile,  and  will  be  eafilv  mould¬ 
ed  by  a  ftrong  fancy  into  any  form.  But  the  images 
which  memory  prefents  are  of  a  ftubborn  and  untradta- 
ble  nature;  the  objedfs  of  remembrance  have  already 
exifted,  and  left  their  fignature  behind  them  impreffed 
upon  the  mind,  fo  as  to  defy  all  attempts  of  rafure  or 
of  change. 

As  the  fatisfadfions,  therefore,  arifing  from  memory 
are  iefs  arbitrary,  they  are  more  folid,  and  are,  indeed, 
the  only  joys  which  we  can  call  our  own.  Whatever 
we  have  once  repofited,  as  Dryden  exprcffes  it,  in  the 
facred  treafure  of  the  paft-,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  acci¬ 
dent,  or  violence,  nor  can  be  loft  either  by  our  own 
weaknefs,  or  another’s  malice: 

■ - Non  la n.  en  irrltum 

Quodcun'iite  retro  eft  efficiel ,  nerjue 
Jj/ffinget,  infeflunxjue  reddet , 

±2 xodf/gies  Jemel  bora  or  ex  it. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  fhine, 

The  joys  I  have  poiTci's’d  in  fpite  of  fate  are  mine. 

Not 
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Not  heav’n  itfelf  upon  the  paft  has  pow’r. 

But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  1  have  had  my  hour. 

Drydek. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happinefs  than  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on  a  life  ufefully  and  virtuoufly  employed, 
to  trace  our  own  progrefs  in  exiftence,  by  fuch  tokens  as 
excite  •  neither  ftiame  nor  forrow.  Life,  in  which  no-* 
thing  has  been  done  or  buffered  to  diftinguiih  one  day 
from  another,  is  to  him' that  has  palled  it,  as  if  it  had  * 
never  been,  except  that  he  is  confcious  how  ill  he  has. 
hufbandedthe  great  depofit  of  his  Creator.  Life,  made 
memorable  by  crimes,  and  diverfified  through  its  fe- 
veral  periods  by  wickednefs,  is  indeed  eafily  reviewed, 
but  reviewed  only  with  horror  and  remorfe. 

The  great  conffderation  which  ought  to  influence  us 
in  the  ule  of  the  prefent  moment,  is  to  arife  from  the 
eft'eft,  which,  as  well  or  ill  applied,  it  muff  have  upon 
the  time  to  come  ;  for  though  its  actual  exiftence  be  in¬ 
conceivably  fhort,  yet  its  effedts  are  unlimited  ;  and  there 
is  not  the  fmalleft  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  coi>- 
fequences,  either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage,  through 
all  eternity,  and  give  us  reafon  to  remember  it  for  ever 
with  anguifh  or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  which  memory  feems  particu¬ 
larly  to  claim  predominance  over  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind,  is  our  declining  age.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  former  writers,  that  old  men  are  generally  narrative, 
and  fall  eafily  into  recitals  of  paft  tranfadtions,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  perfons  known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When 
we  approach  the  verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more  emi¬ 
nently  true ; 

Vita Jumma  brevis  fpem  nos  vctat  inchoare  longam. 

Life’s  fpan  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  carts, 

And  ftretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years.  Creech. 

We  have  no  longer  any  poflibility  of  great  vicilfltudes 
in  our  favour  y  the  changes  which  are  to  happen  in  the 
world  will  come  too  late  for  our  accommodation  y  and 
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thofe  who  have  no  hope  before  them,  and  to  whom  their 
prefent  ftate  is  painful  and  irkfome,  muft  of  neceffity 
turn  their  thoughts  back  to  try  what  retrofpeCt  will 
afford.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of  thole 
who  wifh  to  pals  the  laft  hours  with  comfort,  to  lay  up 
fuch  a  treafure  of  pleafmg  ideas,  as  fhall  fupport  the 
expences  of  that  time,  which  is  to  depend  wholly  upon 
the  fund  already  acquired. 

- Petite  hincju'uetiefque  fenrfrjue 

F,  ncm  animo  cerium,  miferifque  ‘viatica  canis. 

Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  your  wind  ; 

Here,  fuff ’ring  age,  a  blefs’d  provihon  find.  Elphixstok. 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  folace  ourfelves  with 
the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  however  vicious,  appeafe 
our  confciences  with  intentions  of  repentance  ;  but  the 
time  comes  at  laft,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  pro- 
rnife,  in  which  happinefs  can  be  drawn  only  from  recol¬ 
lection,  and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recoiled  with 
pleafure. 

PER  SEVERANCE. 

Numb.  43.  Tuesday,  Aitgujl  14*  1750. 

Ft  amine  pcrpctno  torrent  filet  acrius  ire, 

Sed  tamcn  hac  brrvis  rji ,  ilia  perennis  aqua,  O  VID? 

In  courfe  impetuous  loon  the  torrent  dries, 

The  brook  a  conltanc  peaceful  ltrcum  fupplic'S.  F-  Lewis. 

J  i'  is  obferved  by  thofe  whofe  who  have  written  on 
the  conftitution  of  the  human  bodv,  and  the  original 
of  thofe  difeafes  by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  every  man 
comes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there  is  no  tempera¬ 
ture  fo  exactly  regulated  but  that  fome  humour  is  fatally 
predominant,  and  that  we  are  generally  impregnated,  in 
our  firft  entrance  upon  life,  with  the  feeds  of  that  mala¬ 
dy,  which,  in  time,  fhall  bring  us  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to  the  in¬ 
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tellectual  faculties.  Some,  that  imagine  themfelve'S  tt> 
have  looked  v.  ith  more  than  common  penetration  into 
human  nature,  have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  that 
each  man  is  born  with  a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  cer¬ 
tain  purpofes,  and  with  defires  unalterably  determined 
to  particular  objects,  from  which  the  attention  cannot 
be  long  diverted,  and  which  alone,  as  they  are  well  or 
ill  purified,  mull  produce  the  prfiie  or  blame,  the  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery,  of  his  future  life. 

This  politico  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  proved 
with  ftrength  proportionate  to  the  aflfi ranee  with  which 
it  has  been  advanced,  and,  perhaps,  will  never  gain 
much  prevalence  by  a  clofe  examination. 

If  the  dodtrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itfelf  difpu  table, 
there  feems  to  be  little  hope  of  eftablifhing  an  opinion, 
which  fuppefes  that  even  complications  of  ideas  have 
been  given  us  at  our  birth,  and  that  we  are  made  by 
nature  ambitious,  or  covetous,  before  we  know  the 
meaning  of  either  power  or  money. 

Yet  as  every  ftep  in  the  progrefiion  of  exifier.ee 
changes  our  pofition  with  refpedt  to  the  things  about  us, 
fo  as  to  lay  us  open  to  new  aflaults  and  particular  dan¬ 
gers,  and  fubjedts  us  to  inconveniencies,  from  which 
any  other  fituation  is  exempt;  as  a  publick  or  a  private 
life,  youth  and  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  fome 
evil  clofely  adherent,  which  cannot  wholly  be  efcaped 
but  by  quitting  the  ftate  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and 
fubmitting  to  the  incumbrances  of  fome  other  condi¬ 
tion;  fo  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  difference  in  the 
ftrudture  of  the  mind  has  its  advantages  and  its  wants; 
and  that  failures  and  defects  being  infeparable  from  hu¬ 
manity,  however  the  powers  of  underftandmg  be  ex¬ 
tended  or  contracted,  there  will  on  one  fide  or  the  other 
always  be  an  avenue  to  error  and  mifearringe. 

There  feem  to  be  fome  fouls  fuited  to  great,  and  others 
to  little  employments  ;  fome  formed  to  foar  aloft,  and 
take  in  wide  views,  and  others  to  grovel  on  the  ground, 
and  confine  their  regard  to  a  narrow  fphere.  Of  thefe 
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the  one  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  ufelefs  by  a 
daring  negligence,  the  other  by  a  l’crupulous  iolicitude; 
the  one  coll  ifts  many  ideas,  but  confuled  and  indiftindf; 
the  other  is  bulled  in  minute  accuracy,  but  without  com- 
pafs  and  without  dignity. 

The  general  error  of  thofe  who  poffefs  powerful  and 
elevated  underftandings  is,  that  they  form  fchemes  of 
too  great  extent,  and  flatter  themfelve  too  haftily  with 
fuccefs;  they  feel  their  own  force  to  be  great,  and,  by 
the  complacency  with  which  every  man  furveys  himfelf, 
imagine  it  ftill  greater:  they  therefore  look  out  for  un¬ 
dertakings  worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  engage  in  diem 
with  very  little  precaution,  for  they  imagine  that,  with¬ 
out  premeditated  meafures,  they  fhall  be  able  to  find  ex¬ 
pedients  in  all  difficulties.  They  are  naturally  apt  to 
confider  all  prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard,  to 
treat  with  contempt  thofe  fecurities  and  refources  which- 
others  know  themfelves  obliged  to  provide,  and  difdain 
to  accomp'ifh  their  purpofes  by  cftablifhed  means,  and 
common  gradations. 

Precipitation  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intelle&ual 
fuperiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  defigns.  The  refolu- 
tion  of  the  combat  is  feldom  equal  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  charge.  He  that  meets  with  an  oppofition  which 
he  did  not  expedt,  lofes  his  courage.  1’he  violence  of 
his  firft  onfet  is  fucceeded  by  a  lading  and  unconquer¬ 
able  langour  ;  mifearriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving 
way  to  new  hopes  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an  at¬ 
tempt,  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  expecta¬ 
tions,  is  painful  and  vexatious  ;  he  therefore  naturally 
turns  his  attention  to  more  pleating  objects,  and  habi¬ 
tuates  his  imagination  to  other  entertainments,  till,  by 
flow  degrees,  he  quits  his  firft  purfuit,  and  fuffers  fome 
other  projedt  to  take  poff.ffion  of  his  thoughts,  in  which 
the  fame  ardour  of  mind  promifes  him  again  certain  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  which  difappointments  of  the  fame  kind  com¬ 
pel  him  to  abandon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an  under¬ 
taking, 
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taking,  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the  ftcatlinefs  and 
perfc  verance  always  necefl'ary  in  the  conduit  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  fcheme,  where  many  interefts  are  to  be  conned!  - 
ed,  many  movements  to  be  adjufted,  and  the  joint  ef¬ 
fort  of  diftinct  and  independant  powers  to  be  directed  to 
a  fingle  point.  In  all  important  events,  which  have 
been  fuddenly  brought  to  pais,  chance  has  been  the  agent 
rather  than  reafon ;  and  therefore,  however  thcfe  who 
feetned  to  prefide  in  the  tranfaition,  may  have  been 
celebrated  by  fuch  as  loved  or  feared  them,  fucceeding 
times  have  commonly  conildered  them  as  fortunate 
rather  than  prudent.  Every  defign  in  which  the  con- 
neition  is  regularly  traced  from  the  hrft  motion  to  the 
lafr,  mud  be  formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrepidity, 
and  requires  net  only  courage  which  danger  cannot  turn 
afide,  but  conftancy  which  fatigues  cannot  weary,  and 
contrivance  which  impediments  cannot  exhauft. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look, 
with  praife  or  wonder,  are  inftances  of  the  refiftltfs 
force  of  perfeverance :  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  be¬ 
comes  a  pyramid,  and  that  diftant  countries  are  united 
with  canals.  If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effedl  of  a 
fingle  Stroke  of  the  pick-ax,  or  of  one  impreflion  of  the 
fpade,  with  the  general  defign  and  laft  refult,  he  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  fenfe  of  their  difproportion  ;  yet 
thofe  petty  operations,  incefiantly  continued,  in  time 
furmount  the  greateft  difficulties,  and  mountains  aie 
levelled,  and  oceans  bounded,  by  the  {lender  force  of 
human  beings. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  thofe 
who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the  beaten 
roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  luperior  to 
names  hourly  fvvept  away  by  time  among  the  refufe  of 
fame,  fhould  add  to  their  reafon,  and  their  fpirit,  the 
power  of  perfilling  in  their  purpofes ;  acquire  the 
art  of  lapping  what  they  cannot  batter,  and  the  habit 
of  vanquishing  obftinate  refiftance  by  obftinate  attacks. 

The  iludent  who  would  build  his  knowledge  on  folid 
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foundations,  and  proceed  by  juft  degrees  to  the  pin¬ 
nacles  of  truth,  is  directed  by  the  great  philofopher  of 
France  to  begin  by  doubting  of  his  own  exiftence.  In 
like  fhanner,  whoever  would  complete  any  arduous  and 
intricate  enterprife,  fhould,  as  foon  as  his  imagination 
can  cool  after  the  firft  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his 
own  eyes  every  poffible  embarraffment  that  may  retard 
or  defeat  him.  He  fhould  firft  queftion  the  probability 
of  fuccefs,  and  then  endeavour  to  remove  the  objections 
that  he  has  raifed.  It  is  proper,  fays  old  Markham,  to 
exercife  your  horfe  on  the  more  inconvenient  fide  cf  the 
courfe,  that  if  he  fhould,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it, 
he  may  not  be  difcouraged  ;  and  Horace  advifes  his 
poetical  friend  to  confider  every  day  as  the  laft  which  he 
fhall  enjoy,  becaufe  that  will  always  give  pleafure  which 
we  receive  beyond  our  hopes.  If  we  alarm  ourfelves 
beforehand  with  more  difficulties  than  we  reallv  find, 
we  fhall  be  animated  by  unexpected  facility  with  double 
fpirit;  and  if  we  find  our  cautions  and  fears  juftified  by 
the  conlequence,  there  will,  however,  happen  nothing 
againft  which  provifion  has  not  been  made,  no  fudden 
fhock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main  fcheme  be  dif- 
concerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  fome  danger  left  he  that  too  fcru- 
puloufly  balances  probabilities,  and  too  perfpicacioufly 
forefees  obftacles,  fhould  remain  always  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
aCtion,  without  venturing  upon  attempts,  on  which  he 
may  perhaps  fpend  his  labour  without  advantage.  But 
previous  defpondence  is  not  the  fault  of  thofe  for  whom 
this  efl'ay  is  defigned  ;  they  who  require  to  be  warned 
againft  precipitation,  vriil  not  fuffer  more  fear  to  intrude 
into  their  contemplations  than  is  neceffary  to  allay  the 
effervefcence  of  an  agitated  fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has 
kindly  fhewn  how  a  man  may  prove  to  himfelf  his  own 
exiftence,  if  once  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  queftion 
it,  fo  the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with¬ 
out  finding  fome  plaufible  extenuation  of  the  greateft 
difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  hu¬ 
man 
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man  affrirs,  that  fecuritv  and  difpair  are  equal  follies, 
and  as  it  -  is  preemption  and  arrogance  to  anticipate 
triumphs,  it  is  weaknefs  and  cowardice  to  prognofticate 
mifearriages.  The  numbers  that  have  been  flopped  in 
their  career  of  happinefs  are  fufficient  to  flrew  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  forelight:  but  there  are  not  wanting 
contrary  inftances  of  fuch  fuccefs  obtained  againft  all 
appearances,  as  may  warrant  the  boldeft  flights  of 
genius,  if  they  are  fupported  by  unfhaken  perfeverance. 

RELIGION  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

Numb.  44.  Saturday,  Auguji  18,  1750. 

[  *Ovap  I y  AiOf  ig-i.  Ho.MER, 

— - Dreams  defeend  from  Jcruf.  Poi  E. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  1  R, 

i-  HAD  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made  fo 
Itrong  an  impreffion  on  me,  that  I  remember  it  every 
word  ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read 
the  relation  of  it  as  follows  : 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midfl  of  a  very  entertaining 
At  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to 
a  lively  convei  fation,  when  on  a  fudden  I  perceived  one 
of  the  moft  fhocking  figures  imagination  can  frame, 
advancing  towards  me.  She  was  dreffed  in  black,  her  Tin 
was  contracted  into  a  thoufand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep 
funk  in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as 
the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with 
terror  and  unrelenting  feverity,  and  her  hands  armed 
with  whips  and  fcorpions.  As  foon  as  fhe  came  near, 
with  a  horrid  frown,  and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very 
blood,  fhe  bid  me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  and  fhe  led 
me  through  rugged  paths,  befet  with  briers  and  thorns, 
into  a  deep,  folitary  valley.  Wherever  fhe  pafled,  the 
fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  fteps  ;  her  peftilen- 
tial  breath  infected  the  air  with  malignant  vapours,  ob- 
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fcured  the  luftre  of  the  fun,  and  involved  the  fair  face  of 
heaven  in  imiverfal  gloom.  Di final  bowlings  refounded 
through  the  foreft ;  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night 
raven  uttered  his  dreadful  note,  and  the  profpeft  was 
filled  with  defolation  and  horror.  In  the  mid. 'I  of  this 
tremendous  fcene,  my  execrable  guide  add  re  fled  me  in> 
the  following  manner  : 

“  Retire  with  me,  O  rafih  unthinking  mortal,  from  the 

vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world,  and  learn  that 
u  pleafure  was  not  defigned  the  portion  of  human  life. 
“  Man  was  born  to  mourn,  and  to  be  wretched  ;  this 
“  is  the  condition  of  all  below  the  ftars,  and  whoever 
“  endeavours  to  oppofe  it,  aCIs  in  contradiction  to  the 
“  will  of  heaven.  Fly  then  from  the  fatal  enchantments 
“  of  youth,  and  focial  delight,  and  here  confecrate  the 
“  folitary  hours  to  lamentation  and  woe.  Mi  fiery  is  the 
“  duty  of  all  fublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
“  an  offence  to  the  deitv,  who  is  to  be  worfhipped  only 
“  by  the  mortification  of  every  fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  the 
u  everlafting  exercifeof  fighs  and  tears.” 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  funk  my  fpirits, 
and  feemed  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within 
me.  I  threw  myfelf  beneath  a  blafted  yew,  where  the 
winds  blew  cold  and  di  final  round  my  head,  and  dreadful 
app rehen fions  chilled  iny  heart.  Here  I  refelve  to  lie  tili 
the  hand  of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  fhould 
put  an  end  to  the  miferiesofa  life  fo  deplorably  wretch¬ 
ed.  In  this  fad  fituation,  I  fpied  on  one  hand  of  me  a 
deep  muddy  river,  whofe  heavy  waves  rolled  on  in  flow 
full  an  murmurs.  Here  I  determined  to  plunge,  and 
was  juft  upon  the  brink,  when  I  found  myfelf  fud- 
denly  drawn  back.  I  turned  about,  and  was  fur- 
prifed  by  the  fight  of  the  lovelieft  objeCt  I  had  ever 
beheld.  The  mo  ft  engaging  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form;  effulgent  glories  fparkled 
in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  fplendours  were  foftened  by 
the  gentleft  lool  s  of  companion  and  peace.  At  her  ap¬ 
proach,  the  frightful  fpectre  who  had  before  tormented 
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me,  vanifhed  away,  and  with  her  all  the  horrors  (he  had 
caufed.  The  gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheerful 
funfkine,  the  groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the 
whole  region  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
Eden.  I  was  quite  tranfported  at  this  unexpected 
change,  and  reviving  pleafure  began  to  glad  my  thoughts, 
when,  with  a  look  of  inexpreflible  fweetnefs,  my  beau¬ 
teous  deliver  r  thus  uttered  her  divine  inftruftions  : 

44  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
44  Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevo- 
44  lence,  Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monfter  from  whofe 
44  power  1  have  freed  you  is  called  Superstition,  fhe 
44  is  the  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are 
44  Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are,  fhe 
44  has  often  the  infolence  to  affume  my  name  and  cha- 
44  rafter,  and  feduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think  us  the 
“  fame,  till  fhe  at  length  drives  them  to  the  borders  of 
“  Despair,  that  dreadful  abyfs  into  which  you  were 
44  juft  going  to  fink. 

44  Look  round  and  furvey  the  various  beauties  of  the 
44  globe,  which  heaven  has  deftined  for  the  feat  cf  the 
u  human  race,  and  confider  whether  a  world  thus  ex - 
‘c  quifitely  framed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  mifery 
44  and  pain.  For  what  end  has  the  lavifh  hand  of  pro- 
44  vidence  diffufed  fuch  innumerable  objecis  of  delight, 
“  but  that  all  might  rejoice  in  the  privilege  ofexiftence, 
44  and  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author 
44  of  it?  Thus  to  enjoy  the  hleffings  he  has  fent,  is 
44  virtue  and  obedience  ;  and  to  rcjeft  them  merelv  as 
44  means  of  pleafure,  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  abfurd 
44  perverfenefs.  Infinite  goodnefs  is  the  fource  of  created 
44  exiftence  ;  the  proper  tendency  of  every  rational  be- 
44  ing,  from  the  higheft  order  of  raptured  feraphs,  to  the 
44  meaneft  rank  of  man,  is  to  rife  inceffantly  from  lower 
44  degrees  of  happinefs  to  higher.  They  have  each  fa- 
44  culties  affigned  them  for  various  orders  of  delights.” 

44  What,”  cried  I,  44  is  this  the  language  of  RelI- 
4  gion  ?  Does  flae  lead  her  votaries  through  flowery 
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u  paths,  and  bid  them  pafs  an  unlaborious  life?  "Where 
w  are  the  painful  toils  of  virtue,  the  mortifications  of 
‘‘  penitents,  the  felf-denying  exercifes  of  faints  and  he* 
tc  roes  ?” 

“  The  true  enjoyment  of  a  reafonable  being,”  an- 
Twered  file  mildly,  “  do  not  confift  in  unbounded  indul- 
“  gence,  cr  luxurious  eafe,  in  the  tumult  of  paflions, 
“  the  langour  of  indolence,  or  the  flutter  of  light 
c<  amufements.  Yielding  to  immoral  pleafure  corrupts 
“  the  mind,  living  to  animal  and  trifling  ones  debafcs 
**  it;  both  in  their  degree  difqualify  it  for  its  genuine 
u  good,  and  confign  it  over  to  wretchednefs.  Whoever 
<{  would  be  really  happy,  muft  make  the  diligent  and  re* 
M  gular  exercife  of  his  fuperior  powers  his  chief  atten- 
“  tion,  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  exprefling 
“  good-will  to  his  fellow  creatures,  cultivating  inward 
“  reCfitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  muft  allow  fuch 
gratifications  as  will,  by  refrefiiing  him,  invigorate 
<l  his  nobler  purfuits.  In  the  regions  inhabited  by  an* 
xt  gelic  natures,  unmingled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy 
<c  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and  abundant  ftream,  nor 
“  needs  there  any  mound  to  check  its  courfe.  Beings 
“  conlcious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  difeafed,  as  all 
the  human  race  has  caufc  to  be,  muft  ufe  the  regimen 
4‘  of  a  ftriCter  lelf- government.  Whoever  has  been 
<c  guilty  of  voluntary  exceffes,  muft  patiently  fubmit 
M  both  to  the  painful  workings  of  nature,  and  needful 
“  feverities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still  he 
u  is  entitled  to  a  moderate /hare  of  whatever  alleviating 
,5C  accommodation  this  fair  manfion  of  his  merciful  Pa- 
*c  rent  affords,  confident  with  his  recovery.  And  in 
<c  proportion  as  this  recovery  advances,  the  livelieft  joy 
will  fpring  from  his  fecret  fenfe  of  an  amended  and 
<c  improving  heart — So  far  from  the  horrors  of  defpair 
“  is  the  condition  even  of  the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor 
mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulp'n  into  which  thou 
u  waft  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

“  WThile  the  molt  faulty  have  ever  encouragement  to 
Vol.  I.  F  u  amen^ 
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tc  amend,  the  more  innocent  foul  will  be  fupported  with 
“  ft  ill  Iweeter  confolations  under  all  its  experience  of 
human  infirmities;  fupported  by  the  gladdening  affu- 
“  ranees  that  every  fincere  endeavour  to  outgrow  them 
t£  (hall  be  afiilled,  accepted,  and  rewarded.  To  fuch  a 
one  the  lowlieft  felf-abafement  is  but  a  deep  laid  foun- 
<c  dation  for  the  moft  elevated  hopes  ;  fince  they  who 
faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  what  they  are, 
“  fhall  be  enabled  under  my  condudl  to  become  what 
<c  they  defire.  The  Chriftian  and  the  hero  are  infe- 
<c  parable;  and  to  afpirings  of  unaffuming  trull,  and 
<l  filial  confidence,  are  fet  no  bounds.  To  him  who  is 
animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  approbation  from 
the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  no  difficulty  is  unfur- 
<c  mountable.  Secure  in  this  purfuit  of  every  needful 
<c  aid,  his  conflict  with  the  fevereft  pains  and  trials,  is 
<c  little  more  than  the  vigorous  exercifes  of  a  mind  in 
health.  His  patient  dependance  on  that  Providence 
“  which  looks  througn  all  eternity,  his  filent  refigna- 
<c  tion,  his  ready  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and 
tc  behaviour  to  its  infcrutable  ways,  is  at  once  the  moft 
“  excellent  fort  of  felf-denial,  and  a  fource  of  the  moll 
((  exalted  tranfports.  Society  is  the  true  fphere  of  hu- 
“  man  virtue.  In  focial,  active  life,  difficulties  will 
“  perpetually  be  met  with  ;  reltraints  of  many  kinds 
will  be  neceffary ;  and  lludying  to  behave  right  in 
refpedl  of  thefe  is  a  difeipline  of  the  human  heart, 
‘‘  ufeful  to  others,  and  improving  to  itfelf.  Suffering 
is  no  duty  but  where  it  is  neceffary  to  avoid  guilt,  or 
“  to  do  good ;  nor  pleafure  a  crime,  but  where  it 
<c  llrengthens  the  influence  of  bad  inclinations,  or  leffens 
Cc  the  generous  activity  of  virtue.  The  happinefs  allot- 
“  ted  to  man  in  his  prefent  Hate,  is  indeed  faint  and 
tc  low,  compared  with  his  immortal  profpedls,  and  noble 
tc  capacities;  but  yet  whatever  portion  of  it  the  diftri- 
{‘  'anting  hand  of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a 
c‘  needful  fupport  and  refrelhment  for  the  prefent  mo- 
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K  ment,  fo  far  as  it  may  hinder  the  attaining  of  his  final 
“  deftination. 

“  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  mifery  to  mo- 
K  derate  enjoyment,  and  grateful  alacrity.  Return  from 
tc  the  contracted  views  of  folitude  to  the  proper  duties 
“  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being.  Religion  is  not 
“  confined  to  cells  and  clofets,  nor  reftrained  to  fullen 
“  retirement.  Thefe  are  the  gloomy  dodfrines  of  Su- 
“  perst i t ion,  by  which  fhe  endeavours  to  break 
“  thofe  chains  of  benevolence  and  focial  affedtion,  that 
u  link  the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that  of  the 
“  whole.  Remember  that  the  greateft  honour  you  can 
“  pay  to  the  Author  of  your  being  is  by  fuch  a  cheerful 
“  behaviour,  as  difcovers  a  mind  fatisfied  with  his  dif- 
<{  penfations.”  ■ 

Here  my  preceptrefs  paufed,  and  I  was  going  to  ex- 
prefs  my  acknowledgments  for  her  difcourfe,  when  a  ring 
Of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  village,  and  a  new-rifen 
fun  darting  his  beams  through  my  windows,  awaked, 
me, 

I  am ,  Tour’s ,  fs’c. 

UNHAPPY  MARRIAGES. 

Numb.  45.  Tuesday,  Auguft  21,  1750. 

Htt.o  ytyvzlcti  g-vjT,} cZa, 

'olrr,  yjytj  rrfo;  uy£f>a  yn 

N-jV  d’  ix.3fgc}  urctvla  — . —  EuKIP. 

This  is  the  chief  felicity  of  life, 

That  coacord  imiie  on  the  connubial  bed  ; 

But  now  'tis  hatred  all - - 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

T 

X  HOUGH,  in  the  dhTcrtations  which  you  have  given 
ils  on  marriage,  very  juft  cautions  are  laid  down  againft 
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the  common  caufes  of  infelicity,  and  the  neceffity  of' 
having,  in  that  important  choice,  the  firlb  regard  to 
virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated  ;  yet  I  cannot  think  the 
fubjedd  fo  much  exhaufted,  but  that  a  little  refltddion 
would  prefent  to  the  mind  many  queftions,  in  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  which  great  numbers  are  interefted,  and  many 
precepts  which  deferve  to  be  more  particularly  and 
forcibly  imprefled. 

You  feem,  like  mold  of  the  writers  that  have  gone 
before  you,  to  have  allowed,  as  an  uncontefted  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  Marriage  is  generally  unhappy  :  but  I  know 
not  whether  a  man  who  profefies  to  think  for  himfelf, 
and  concludes  from  his  own  obfervations,  does  not  de¬ 
part  from  his  character  when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus 
implicitly,  and  receives  maxims  without  recalling  them 
to  a  new  examination,  efpecially  when  they  comprife  fo 
wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  include  fuch  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances.  As  I  have  an  equal  right  with  others  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  objedds  about  me,  and  a  better 
title  to  determine  concerning  that  fdate  which  I  have 
tried,  than  many  who  talk  of  it  without  experience,  I 
am  unwilling  to  be  retrained  by  mere  authority  from 
advancing  what,  I  believe,  an  accurate  view  of  the 
world  will  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  commonly  un¬ 
happy,  otherwife  than  as  life  is  unhappy  ;  and  that  mold 
of  thofe  who  complain  of  connubial  miferies,  have  as 
much  fatisfaddion  as  their  nature  would  have  admitted, 
or  their  condudd  procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  fexes  repine  at 
their  change,  relate  the  happinefs  of  their  earlier  years, 
blame  the  folly  and  rafhnefs  of  their  own  choice,  and 
Warn  thofe  whom  they  fee  coming  into  the  world  againfd 
the  fame  precipitance  and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  days  which  they  fo  much  wifli  to 
call  back,  are  the  days  not  only  of  celibacy,  but  of 
youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and  improvement,  of  ardour 
and  of  hope,  of  health  and  vigour  of  body,  of  gaiety  and 
Jightnefs  of  heart.  It  is  not  eafy  to  furround  life  with 
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any  circumftances  in  which  youth  will  not  be  delight¬ 
ful  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  whether  married  or  unmai- 
ried,  we  (hall  find  the  vefture  of  terreftrial  exiftence 
more  heavy  and .  cumberous  the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  they  cenfure  themfelves  for  the  indil'cretion  of 
their  cnoice,  is  not  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  have 
chofen  ill,  lines  we  fee  the  fame  difeontent  at  every 
other  part  of  life  which  we  cannot  change.  Converfe 
with  almoft  any  man,  grown  old  in  a  profeffion,  and  you 
■will  find  him  regretting  that  he  did  not  enter  into  fome 
different  courfe,  to  which  he  too  late  finds  his  genius 
better  adapted,  or  in  which  he  difeovers  that  wealth  and 
honour  are  more  eafily  attained.  “  The  merchant, 
lays  Horace,  14  envies  the  foldier,  and  the  foldier  re- 
“  counts  the  felicity  of  the  merchant;  the  lawyer,  when 
“  his  clients  harafs  him,  calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the 
“  countryman ;  and  the  countryman,  when  bufinefis 

calls  him  to  town,  proclaims  that  there  is  no  happi- 
“  nefs  but  atnidft  opulence  and  crowds.”  Every  maa 
recounts  the  inconveniences  of  his  own  fiat  ion,  and 
thinks  thofe  of  any  other  lefs,  becaufe  he  has  not  felt 
them.  Thus  the  married  praife  the  eafe  and  freedom  of 
a  fingle  ftate,  and  the  fingle  fly  to  marriage  from  the 
wearinefs  of  folitude.  From  all  our  obfervations,  we 
may  collect  with  certainty,  that  mifery  is  the  lot  of  man, 
but  cannot  difeover  in  what  particular  condition  it  will 
find  moft  alleviations  ;  or  whether  all  external  appen¬ 
dages  are  not,  as  we  ufe  them,  the  caufes  either  of  good 
or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for  eafe 
from  change  of  pofture  ;  he  changes  it,  and  finds  him- 
fdf  equally  tormented  :  and  of  the  fame  kind  are  tha 
expedients  by  which  we  endeavour  to  obviate  or  elude 
thofe  uneafinefles,  to  which  mortality  will  always  be 
fubject.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  married  ftate  is  emi¬ 
nently  miferable,  fince  we  fee  fuc’n  numbers,  whom  the 
death  of  their  partners  has  fet  free  from  it,  entering  it 
again. 
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Wives  and  hufbands  are,  indeed,  incefiantly  com¬ 
plaining  of  each  other ;  and  there  would  be  reafon  for 
imagining  that  alrnoft  every  houfe  was  infefted  with 
perverfenefs  or  oppreffion  beyond  human  fuffrance,  did 
we  not  know  upon  how  fmall  occafions  fome  minds 
burft  out  into  lamentations  and  reproaches,  and  how 
naturally  every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination  of  its 
caufe.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy  ourfelves  with¬ 
in  a  little  of  happinefs,  and  when,  with  repeated  efforts, 
we  cannot  reach  it,  perfuade  ourfelves  that  it  is  intercept¬ 
ed  by  an  ill-paired  mate,  fince,  if  we  could  find  any 
other  obftacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not 
removed. 

Anatomills  have  often  remarked,  that  though  our  dif- 
eafes  are  fufficiently  numerous  and  fevere,  yet  when  we 
enquire  into  the  flau&ure  of  the  body,  the  tendernefs  of 
fome  parts,  the  minutenefs  of  others,  and  the  immenfe 
multiplicity  of  animal  functions  that  muft  concur  to  the 
healthful  and  vigorous  exercife  of  all  our  powers,  there 
appears  reafon  to  wonder  rather  that  v/e  are  preferved 
fo  long,  than  that  we  peri  fir  fo  foon,  and  that  our  frame 
fubfifls  for  a  fingle  dav,  or  hour,  without  diforder,  ra¬ 
ther  than  that  it  fhould  be  broken  or  obflructed  by  vio¬ 
lence  of  accidents,  or  length  of  time. 

The  fame  reflection  arifes  in  my  mind,  upon  obfer- 
vation  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is  frequently 
contracted.  W  hen  I  fee  the  avaricious  and  crafty  tak¬ 
ing  companions  to  their  tables,  and  their  beds,  without 
any  enquiry,  but  after  farms  and  money,  or  the  giddy 
and  thoughtlefs  uniting  themfelves  for-  life  to  thofe 
whom  they  have  only  feen  by  the  light  of  tapers  at  a 
ball ;  when  parents  make  articles  for  their  children,  with¬ 
out  enquiring;  after  their  confent ;  when  fome  marry  for 
heirs  to  difappoint  their  brothers,  and  others  throw 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  thofe  whom  they  do  not 
love,  becaufe  they  have  found  themfelves  rejedted  where 
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they  were  more  felicitous  to  pleafe ;  when  fome  marry 
becaufe  their  fervants  cheat  them,  fome  becaufe  they 
fquander  their  own  money,  fome  becaufe  their  houfes 
are  peftered  with  company,  fome  becaufe  they  will  live 
like  other  people,  and  fome  becaufe  only  they  are  fick  of 
themfelves,  I  am  not  fo  much  inclined  to  wonder  that 
marriage  is  fometimes  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  fo 
little  loaded  with  calamity;  and  cannot  but  conclude 
that  fociety  has  fomething  in  itfelf  eminently  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  i  find  its  pleafures  fo  great  that 
even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can  hardly  overba¬ 
lance  them. 

By  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Mufcovites,  the  men 
and  women  never  faw  each  other  till  they  were  joined 
beyond  the  power  of  parting.  -It  may  be  fufpeCted  that 
by  this  method  many  inimitable  matches  were  produced, 
and  many  tempers  afTociated  that  were  not  qualified  to 
give  pleafure  to  each  other.  Yet,  perhaps,  among  a 
people  fo  little  delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  uniformity  of  life  gave  no  opportunity 
for  imagination  to  interpofe  its  objections,  there  was  not 
much  danger  of  capricious  diflike,  and  while  they  felt 
neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they  might  live  quietly  to¬ 
gether,  without  any  thought  of  the  defe&s  of  one  an¬ 
other.  • 

Amongft  us,  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice,  and 
affluence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more  cautions  requi- 
fite  to  fecure  tranquillity;  and  yet  if  we  obferve  the 
manner  in  which  thofe  converfe,  who  have  fingled  out 
each  other  for  marriage,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  not  think 
that  the  Ruffians  loft  much  by  their  reftraint.  For  the 
whole  endeavour  of  both  parties,  during  the  time  of 
courtftiip,  is  to  hinder  themfelves  from  being  known, 
and  to  difguife  their  natural  temper,  and  real  defires,  in 
hypocritical  imitation,  ftudied  compliance,  and  continued 
aftedation.  From  the  time  that  their  love  is  avowed, 
neither  fees  the  other  but  in  a  mafk,  and  the  cheat  is 
managed  often  on  both  fides  with  fo  much  art,  and  dif- 
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covered  afterwards  with  fo  much  abruptnefs,  that  each 
has  reafon  to  fufpstt  that  fome  transformation  has  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  wedding-night,  and  that  by  a  ftrange  im~ 
pofture  one  has  been  courted,  and  another  married. 

I  defire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  queftion 
all  who  fball  hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial 
complaints,  concerning  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of 
courtfhip,  and  inform  them  that  they  are  neither  to  won¬ 
der  nor  repine,  when  a  contract  begun  with  fraud,  has 
ended  in  difappointment. 

I  amy  ts'c. 

SORROW. 

Numb.  47.  Tuesday,  Auguji  28,  1750. 

Huanqiam  his  Jolatiis  acquiefcam,  debiliior  &  jrangor  eadcm  ilia 
humanitate  qua  me,  lit  hoc  ipfum  per  miner em,  induxit,  non  ideo  ta - 
men  <velim  durior  fieri ;  ncc  ignoro  alios  hujufmodi  cafus  nihil  am- 
pirns  vccare  quam  damnum  ;  eoque  fibi  magnos  hcminos  &  fapientes 
videri.  Jui  an  magni  JapienteJque fint ,  nefcio :  homines  nonfunt . 
Hominis  efi  enim  cfifici  dolore,  /entire  :  re/ifitre  tamen,  is  Jolatia 
adnuttere  ;  non  Jolatiis  non  egere. 

Plin. 

Thcfe  proceedings  have  afforded  me  fome  comfort  in  my  diffrefs  $ 
notwithftanding  which,  I  am  ftill  difpirited,  and  unhinged  by 
the  fame  motives  of  humanity  that  induced  me  to  grant  fuch 
indulgences.  However,  I  by  no  means  with  to  become  lefs  ful- 
ceptible  of  tendemefs.  I  know  thefe  kind  of  misfortunes  would 
be  eftimated  by  other  perfons  only  as  common  Ioffes,  and  from 
fuch  fenfations  they  would  conceive  themfelves  great  and  wife 
men.  I  fhall  not  determine  either  their  greatncl's  or  their  wif- 
dom  ;  but  I  am  certain  they  have  no  humanity.  It  is  the  part 
of  a  man  to  be  affedted  with  grief;  to  feel  forrow,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  is  to  refill  it,  and  to  admit  of  comfort. 

Earl  of  Orrery. 

Of  the  paffions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  is  agi¬ 
tated,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  naturally  haften  to¬ 
wards  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting  and  quickening 
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the  attainment  of  their  objects.  Thus,  fear  urges  our 
flight,  and  defires  animates  our  progrefs ;  and  if  there 
are  fome  which  perhaps  may  be  indulged  till  they  out¬ 
grow  the  good  appropriated  to  their  fatisfaflion,  as  it  is 
frequently  obferved  of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet  their 
immediate  tendency  is  to  fome  means  of  happinefs  really 
exifting,  and  generally  within  the  profpedt.  The  mifer 
always  imagines  that  there  is  a  certain  fum  that  will  fill 
his  heart  to  the  brim  ;  and  every  ambitious  man,  like 
king  Pyrrhus,  has  an  acquifition  in  his  thoughts  that  is 
to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  {hall  pafs  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  eafe  or  gaiety,  in  repofe  or  devotion. 

Sorrow  is  perhaps  the  only  aftedtion  of  the  bread 
that  can  be  excepted  from  this  general  remark,  and  it 
therefore  deferves  the  particular  attention  of  thofe  who 
have  affirmed  the  arduous  province  of  preferving  the 
balance  of  the  mental  conftitution.  The  other  paiiions 
are  aif.afes  indeed,  but  they  neceffarily  direcSt  us  to  their 
proper  cure.  A  man  at  once  feels  the  pain,  and  knows 
the  medicine,  to  which  he  is  carried  with  greater  hafte 
as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is  more  excruciating,  and 
cures  himfelf  by  unerring  inftindt,  as  the  wounded  flags 
of  Crete  are  related  by  iEIiari  to  have  recourfe  to 
vulnerary  herbs.  But  for  forrow  there  is  no  remedy 
provided  by  nature  ;  it  is  often  occafioned  by  accidents 
irreparable,  and  dwells  upon  objects  that  have  loft  or 
changed  there  exiftence;  it  requires  what  it  cannot 
hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  fnould  be  repealed  5 
that  the  dead  fnould  return,  or  the  paft  fhould  be 
recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  error 
which  may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  activity,  or  that 
repentance  of  crimes  for  which,  however  irrevocable, 
our  Creator  has  promifed  to  accept  it  as  an  atonement  5 
the  pain  which  arifes  from  thefe  caufes  has  very  falutary 
effects,  and  is  every  hour  extenuating  itfelf  by  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  thofe  mifcarriages  that  produce  it.  Sorrow  im¬ 
properly  that  ftate  of  the  mind  in  which  our  defires  are 
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fixed  upon  the  paft,  without  looking  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  an  mediant  wifti  that  fomething  were  otherwife 
than  it  has  been,  a  tormenting  and  haraffing  want  of 
fome  enjoyment  or  pofleflion  which  we  have  loft,  and 
which  no  endeavours  can  poffibly  regain.  Into  fuch 
anguifh  many  have  funk  upon  fome  fudden  diminution 
of  their  fortune,  and  unexpected  blaft  of  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  or  the  lofs  of  children  or  of  friends.  They  have 
fufFered  all  fenfibility  of  pleafure  to  be  deftroyed  by  a 
Tingle  blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of  fubfti- 
tuting  any  other  object  in  the  room  of  that  which  they 
lament,  refigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  defpondency, 
and  worn  themfeives  out  in  unavailing  mifery. 

Yet  fo  much  is  this  paffion  the  natural  confequence  of 
tendernefs  and  endearment,  that,  however  painful  and 
however  ufelefs,  it  is  juftly  reproachful  not  to  feel  it  on 
fome  occafions  ;  and  fo  widely  and  conftantly  has  it  al¬ 
ways  prevailed,  that  the  laws  of  fome  nations,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  others,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external 
appearances  of  grief  caufed  by  the  diffolution  of  clofe 
alliances,  and  the  breach  of  domeftick  union. 

It  feems  determined,  by  the  general  fuffrage  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  forrow  is  to  a  certain  point  laudable,  ad  the 
offspring  of  love,  or  at  leaft  pardonable  as  the  effect  of 
weaknefs  ;  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  in- 
creafe  by  indulgence,  but  muft  give  way,  after  a  ftated 
time,  to  focial  duties,  and  the  common  avocations  of 
life.  It  is  at  ffrft  unavoidable,  and  therefore  muft  be 
allowed  whether  with  or  without  our  choice ;  it  may 
afterwards  be  admitted  as  a  decent  and  affectionate  tef- 
timony  of  kindnefs  and  efteem  ;  fomething  will  be  ex¬ 
torted  by  nature,  and  fomething  may  be  given  to  the 
world.  But  all  beyond  the  burfts  of  paffion,  or  the 
forms  of  folemnity,  is  not  only  ufelefs,  but  culpable  ; 
for  we  have  no  right  to  facrifice  to  the  vain  longings  of 
afteCtion,  that  time  which  providence  allows  us  for  the 
talk  of  our  ftation. 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  forrow,  thus  lawfully 
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entering,  gains  fuch  a  firm  poffeffion  of  the  mind,  that 
it  is  not  afterwards  to  be  ejected;  the  mournful  ideas, 
firft  violently  impreffed,  and  afterwards  willingly  re¬ 
ceived,  fo  much  engrofs  the  attention,  as  to  predominate 
in  every  thought,  to  darken  gaiety,  and  perplex  ratio¬ 
cination.  An  habitual  fadnefs  feizes  upon  the  foul,  and 
the  faculties  are  chained  to  a  fingle  objedt,  which  can 
never  be  contemplated  but  with  hopelefs  uneaiinefs. 

From  this  ftate  of  dejection,  it  is  very  difficult  to  rife 
to  cheerfulnefs .  and  alacrity,  and  therefore  many  who 
have  laid  down  rules  of  intelledfual  health,  think  pre- 
fervatives  eafier  than  remedies,  and  teach  us  not  to  truft 
ourfelves  with  favourite  enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  the 
luxury  of  fondnefs,  but  to  keep  our  minds  always  fuf- 
pended  in  fuch  indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  ob¬ 
jects  about  us  without  emotion. 

An  exadt  compliance  with  this  rule  might,  perhaps, 
contribute  to  tranquillity,  but  furely  it  would  never  pro¬ 
duce  happinefs.  He  that  regards  none  fo  much  as  to 
be  afraid  of  lofing  them,  muff  live  for  ever  without  the 
gentle  pleafures  of  fympathy  and  confidence ;  he  muff 
feel  no  melting  fondnefs,  no  wramth  of  benevolence,  nor 
any  of  thofe  honeft  joys  which  nature  annexes  to  the 
power  of  pleafing.  And  as  no  man  can  juftly  claim 
more  tendernefs  than  he  pays,  he  muff  forfeit  his  fhare 
in  that  officious  and  watchful  kindnefs  which  love  only 
can  didfate,  and  thofe  lenient  endearments  by  which 
love  only  can  foften  life.  He  may  juftly  be  overlooked 
and  negledted  by  fuch  as  have  more  warmth  in  their 
heart;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him,  whom,  with 
whatever  affiduity  he  may  be  courted,  and  with  what¬ 
ever  fervices  obliged,  his  principles  will  not  fufter  to 
make  equal  returns,  and  who,  when  you  have  exhaufted 
all  the  inftances  of  good  will,  can  only  be  prevailed  on 
not  to  be  an  enemy  ? 

An  attempt  to  preferve  life  in  a  ftate  of  neutrality  and 
indifference,  is  unreafonable  and  vain.  If  by  excluding 
joy  we  could  fhut  out  grief,  the  fcheme  would  deferve 
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very  ferious  attention  ;  but  fince,  however  we  may  de¬ 
bar  ourfelves  from  happinefs,  mifery  will  find  its  way  at 
many  inlets,  and  the  afiaults  of  pain  will  force  our  re¬ 
gard,  though  we  may  withhold  it  from  the  invitations 
of  pleafure,  we  may  furely  endeavour  to  raife  life  above 
the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one  time,  iince  it  will 
neceffarily  fink  below.it  at  another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reafonable  not  to  gain  hap¬ 
pinefs  for  fear  of  lofing  it,  yet  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  pleafure  of  pofieffion,  will  be  for 
fome  time  our  forrow  for  the  lofs  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
province  of  the  moralift  to  enquire  whether  fuch  pains 
may  not  quickly  give  away  to  mitigation.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  moll  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from 
its  embarraffment  is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  fcenes  of 
merriment;  Others  imagine,  that  fuch  a  tranfition  is 
too  violent,  and  recommend  rather  to  footh  it  into  tran¬ 
quillity,  by  making  it  acquainted  with  rniferies  more 
dreadful  and  afflidtive,  and  diverting  to  the  calamities 
of  others  the  regard  which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too 
clofeiy  upon  our  own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  thofe  remedies 
will  be  fufficiently  powerful.  The  efficacy  of  mirth  it 
is  not  always  eafy  to  try,  and  the  indulgence  of  melan¬ 
choly  may  be  fu fpected  to  be  one  of  thofe  medicines* 
which  will  deftroy  if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  fafe  and  general  antidote  againft  forrow,  is  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  among  fol- 
diers  and  feamen,  though  there  is  much  kindnefs,  there 
is  little  grief ;  they  fee  their  friend  fall  without  any  of 
that  lamentation  which  is  indulged  in  fecurity  and  idle- 
nefs,  becaufe  they  have  no  leifure  to  fpare.from  the  care 
of  themfelves ;  and  whoever  fhall  keep  his  thoughts 
equally  bufy,  will  find  himfelf  equally  unaffedted  with 
irretrievable  Ioffes. 

Time  is  obferved  generally  to  wear  out  forrow,  and 
its  effects  might  doubtlefs  be  accelerated  by  quicken- 
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ing  the  fucceffion,  and  enlarging  the  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects.  -  ; 

Si  tempore  longo 

Lenin  futerit  luffus,  tu  fperne  morari, 

§>m  fapiet  Jibi  t  cm  pus  ent.- -  G  rotius. 

’Tis  long  ere  time  cirr  mitigate  your  grief; 

To  wil'tlom  fly,  the  quickly  brings  relief.  F.  Lewis. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  ruft  of  the  foul,  which  every  ne\y 
idea  contributes  in  its  paffage  to  fcour  away.  It  is  the 
putrefaction  of  ftagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercife 
and  motion. 

H  E  A  L  T  H. 

Numb.  48.  Saturday,  Sept.  1,  1750. 

Non  ejl  vivere,  fed  valere,  vita.  Mart, 

For  life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well.  Elphikston, 

A  MONG  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay 
up  in  our  youth  repentance  and  remorfe  for  the  fucceed- 
ino;  part  of  our  lives,  there  is  fcarce  any  againft  which 
warnings  are  of  lefs  efficacy,  than  the  negledt  of  health. 
When  die  fprings  of  motion  are  yet  claftick,  when  the 
heart  bounds  with  vigour,  and  the  eye  fparkles  with 
fpirit,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive 
the  imbecility  that  every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or 
to  imagine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced  with 
fo  much  ftrength,  and  the  limbs  which  play  with  fo 
much  activity,  will  lofe  all  their  power  under  the  gripe 
of  time,  relax  with  numbnefs,  and  totter  with  debility. 

To  the  arguments  which  have  been  ufed  againft  com¬ 
plaints  under  the  rmferies  of  life,  the  philofophers  have, 
I  think,  forgot  to  add  tne  incredulity  of  thofe  to  whom 
we  recount  our  fufferings.  But  if  the  purpofe  of  la¬ 
mentation  be  to  excite  pity,  it  is  furely  fupeifluous  for 
age  and  weaknefs  to  tell  their  plaintive  llories  ;  for  pity 
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prefuppofes  fympathy,  and  a  little  attention  will  fhew 
them,  that  thofe  who  do  not  feel  pain,  feldom  think  that 
it  is  felt ;  and  a  fhort  recollection  will  inform  almoft: 
every  man,  that  he  is  only  repaid  the  infult  which  he 
has  given,  fince  we  may  remember  how  often  he  has 
mocked  infirmity,  laughed  at  its  cautions,  and  cenfured 
its  impatience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care  of  health 
ridiculous,  by  fuffering  it  to  prevail  over  all  other  con- 
fiderations,  as  the  mifer  has  brought  frugality  into  con¬ 
tempt,  by  permitting  the  love  of  money  not  to  fhare, 
but  to  engrofs  his  mind  :  they  both  err  alike,  by  con¬ 
founding  the  means  with  the  end  ;  they  grafp  at  health 
only  to  be  well,  as  at  money  only  to  be  rich  ;  and  forget 
that  every  terreftrial  advantage  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it 
furnifhes  abilities  for  the  exercife  of  virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  fo  neceflary  to  all  the  duties,  as  well 
as  pleafures  of  life,  that  the  crime  of  fquandering  is 
equal  to  the  folly  ;  and  he  that  for  a  fhort  gratification 
brings  weaknefs  and  difcafes  upon  himfelf,  and  for  the 
pleafure  of  a  few  years  pafied  in  the  tumults  of  diverfion, 
and  clamours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  maturer  and 
more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to  the  chamber  and  the 
couch,  may  be  juftly  reproached,  not  only  as  a  fpendthrift 
of  his  own  happinefs,  but  as  a  robber  of  the  publick ; 
as  a  wretch  that  has  voluntarily  difqualified  himfelf  for 
the  bufinefs  of  his  ftation,  and  refuted  that  part  which 
providence  afligns  him  in  the  general  talk  of  human 
nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  more  to  be 
pitied  than  that  of  an  aftive  and  elevated  mind,  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  a  diftempered  body  ;  the  time 
of  fucn  a  man  is  always  fpent  in  forming  fchemes,  which 
a  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing  ;  his 
powers  fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day 
of  adfion  never  arrives.  He  lies  down  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleafes  his  ambition  with 
the  fame  he  lhall  acquire,  or  his  benevolence  with  the 
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good  he  {hall  confer.  But  in  the  night  the  Ikies  are 
overcaft,  the  temper  of  the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in 
langour,  impatience,  and  diftradlion,  and  has  no  longer 
any  wifh  but  for  eafe,  nor  any  attention  but  to  mifery. 
It  may  be  faid  that  difeafe  generally  begins  that  equality 
which  death  completes  ;  the  diftindlions  which  fet  one 
man  fo  much  above  another  are  very  little  perceived  in 
the  gloom  of  a  lick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to 
expedt  entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  inftrudtion  from 
the  wife  ;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated,  the  wit 
is  clouded,  the  reafoner  perplexed,  and  the  hero  fub- 
dued  ;  where  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mortal  beings 
finds  nothing  left  him  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  inno¬ 
cence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets  a 
fhort  hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her  power  of  exalting 
the  happinefs  of  life,  of  heightening  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  adding  enjoyment  to  pofieffion,  is  inculcated  with  fo 
much  force  and  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  lan¬ 
guished  under  the  difeomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  linger¬ 
ing  difeafe,  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images  dance 
in  his  heart,  and  adding  from  his  own  experience  new 
vigour  to  the  wifh,  and  from  his  own  imagination  new 
colours  to  the  picture.  The  particular  occafion  of  this 
little  compofition  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  author  had  been  fick,  and  in  the  firft  raptures  of 
returning  vigour  addreffed  Health  in  the  following 
manner : 

Health ,  mojl  venerable  of  the  powers  of  heaven  !  with 
thee  may  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  be  pafjedt  nor  do 
thou  refufe  to  blefs  me  with  thy  refidcnce.  For  whatever 
there  is  of  beauty  or  of  pleafure  in  wealthy  in  defcendantsy 
or  in  fovereign  command ,  the  higheft  fummit  of  human 
enjoyment ,  or  in  thofe  objedts  of  defire  which  we  endeavour 
to  chafe  into  the  toils  of  love ;  whatever  delight  or  what¬ 
ever  folace  is  granted  by  the  celefialsy  to  fofteyi  our  fa - 
tigues ,  in  thy  prefence-)  thou  parent  of  happinefs ,  all  thofe 
1  joys 
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joys  fpread  out  and  f.ourifh ;  in  thy  prefence  blooms  the 
fpri.ng  of  pleafure ,  and  without  thee  no  man  is  happy. 

Such  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its  co-ope¬ 
ration  every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifelefs,  as  the 
powers  of  vegetation  without  the  fun.  And  yet  this 
blifs  is  commonly  thrown  away  in  thoug'ntlefs  negli¬ 
gence,  or  in  foolifh  experiments  on  our  own  flrength  ; 
we  let  it  perifh  without  remembering  its  value,  or  wafte 
it  to  {hew  how  much  we  have  to  fpare ;  it  is  fome- 
times  given  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and  chance,, 
and  fometimes  fold  for  the  applaufe  of  jollity  and  de¬ 
bauchery. 

Health  is  equally  negleCted,  and  with  equal  impro¬ 
priety,  by  the  votaries  of  buiintfs  and  the  followers  of 
pleafure.  Some  men  ruin  the  fabrick  of  their  bodies  by 
incclfant  revels,  and  others  by  intemperate  {Indies  ;  fome 
batter  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noify  rout  of  bacchana¬ 
lian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little  purpofe  that  advice  is 
offered,  though  it  requires  no  great  abilities  to  prove, 
that  he  lofes  pleafure  who  lofes  health  ;  their  ciamours 
are  too  loud  for  the  v.hifpers  of  caution,  and  they  run 
the  courfe  of  life  with  too  much  precipitance  to  {top  at 
the  call  of  wifdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are 
bufied  in  adding  thoufands  to  thoufands,  pay  much  re¬ 
gard  to  him  that  fhall  direct  them  to  haften  more  flowly 
to  their  wifhes.  Yet  fmee  lovers  of  money  are  gene¬ 
rally  cool,  deliberate,  and  thoughtful,  they  might  furely 
confider,  that  the  greater  good  ought  not  to  be  facri freed 
to  the  lefs.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
money,  becaufe  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  procured  j 
but  thoufands  and  millions  are  of  fmall  avail  to  alleviate 
the  protraefted  tortures  of  the  gout,  to  repair  the  broken- 
organs  of  fenfe,  or  refufeitate  the  powers  of  digeftion. 
Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from  which  we  naturally  fly; 
-  but  let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy  to  meet  another,  nor 
take  fhelter  in  the  arms  of  ficknefs. 


■ — Prajecert 
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; — - Prqjecere  annnam  !  quant  vdltnt  cc  there  in  alt« 

Nunc  &  pauptriem,  duros  tolcrare  labores  ! 

For  healthful  indigence  in  vain  they  pray, 

In  quefl  of  wealth  who  throw  their  lives  away. 

Thofe  who  lofe  their  health  in  an  irregular  and  im¬ 
petuous  purfuit  of  literary  accompliftiments,  are  yet  lefs 
to  be  excufed ;  for  they  ought  to  know  that  the  body  is 
not  forced  beyond  its  ftrength,  but  with  the  Iofs  of 
more  vigour  than  is  proportionate  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced.  Whoever  takes  up  life  before-hand,  by  depriv¬ 
ing  nimfelf  of  reft  and  refrelhment,  muff  not  only  pay 
back  the  hours,  but  pay  them  back  with  ufury ;  and  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  months  but  half  enjoyed,  muft  give 
up  years  to  the  liftlelTnefs  of  languor,  and  the  implaca¬ 
bility  of  pain.  They  whofe  endeavour  is  mental  ex¬ 
cellence,  will  learn,  perhaps  too  late,  how  much  it  is 
endangered  by  difeafes  of  the  body,  and  find  that  know-* 
ledge  may  eafily  be  loft  in  the  ftarts  of  melancholy, 
the  flights  of  impatience,  and  the  peevifhnefs  of  decrepit 
tude. 

FAME. 

Numb  49.  Tuesday,  September  4,  1750.. 

Non  omms  mortar-,  multaque  pars  mei 

N 'tahil  Libilinam ,  ujque  ego  pojlei'a 

Crtfcam  Laude  reccns.  Hor. 

Whole  Horace  flhall  not  die  ;  his  fongs  fh al  1  fave 

The  greateil  portion  from  the  greedy  grave.  Creech. 

The  firft  motives  of  human  a&ions  are  thofe  appe¬ 
tites  which  Providence  has  given  to  man  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  our  birth,  thiift  and  hunger  incline  us  to 
the  breaft,  which  we  draw  by  inftindf,  like  other  young 
creatures,  and  when  we  are  fatisfied,  we  exprefs  our  un- 
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eafinefs  by  importunate  and  incefiant  cries,  till  we  have 
obtained  a  place  or  polhire  proper  for  repofe. 

I  he  next  call  that  roufes  us  from  a  ftate  of  inacti¬ 
vity,  is  that  of  our  pafiions  ;  we  quickly  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  defire  and 
averfion  ;  thefe  arifing  from  the  power  of  comparifon 
and  reflection,  extend  their  range  wider,  as  our  reafon 
ftrengthens,  and  our  knowledge  enlarges.  At  firft  we 
ha  ve  no  thought  of  pain,  but  when  we  actually  feel  it  ; 
we  afterwards  begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  before  it  ap¬ 
proaches  us  very  nearly ;  but  by  degrees  we  difcover  it 
at  a  greater  diftance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  remote  con- 
iequences.  Our  terror  in  time  improves  into  caution, 
and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigilance  and  folici- 
tude,  to  flop  all  the  avenues  at  which  mifery  can  enter, 
and  to  perform  or  endure  many  things  in  themfelves 
toilfoine  and  unpleafing,  becaufe  we  know  by  reafon, 
or  by  experience,  that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced 
by  the  reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  feme  pofuive 
good,  or  avert  fome  evil  greater  than  itfelf. 

But  as  the  foul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercife  of  its 
powers,  the  animal  appetites,  and  the  paffions  imme¬ 
diately  arifing  from  them,  are  not  fufficient  to  find  it 
employment ;  the  wants  of  nature  are  foon  fupplied,  the 
fear  of  their  return  is  eafily  precluded,  and  fomething 
more  is  neceflary  to  relieve  the  long  intervals  of  inacti¬ 
vity,  and  to  give  thofe  faculties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly 
auiefeent,  fome  particular  direction.  For  this  reafon, 
new  defires  and  artificial  paffions  are  by  degrees  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and,  from  having  wifhes  only  in  confequence  of 
our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in  confequence  of 
our  wifhes;  we  perfuade  ourfelves  to  fet  a  value  upon 
things  which  are  of  no  ufe,  but  becaufe  we  have  agreed 
to  value  them ;  things  which  can  neither  fatisfy  hunger, 
nor  mitigate  pain,  nor  fecure  us  from  any  real  calamity, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  find  of  no  efteem  among  thofe 
nations  whofe  artlefs  and  barbarous  manners  keep  them 
always  anxious  for  the  neceffaries  of  life. 


This 
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This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambition,  and 
generally  of  all  thofe  defires  which  arife  from  the  com¬ 
panion  of  our  condition  with  that  of  others.  He  that 
thinks  himfelf  poor,  becaufe  his  neighbour  is  richer  ;  he 
that,  like  Casfar,  would  rather  be  the  firft  man  of  a  vil¬ 
lage,  than  the  fecond  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  ap¬ 
parently  kindled  in  himfelf  delires  which  he  never  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature,  and  a£ts  upon  principles  eftafrlifhed 
only  by  the  authority  of  cuftom. 

Of  thofe  adfcititious  paflions,  fome,  as  avarice  and 
envy,  are  univerfally  condemned  ;  fome,  as  friendfhip 
and  curiofity,  generally  praifed  ;  but  there  are  others 
about  which  the  fuffrages  of  the  wife  are  divided,  and 
of  which  it  is  doubted,  whether  they  tend  moft  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs,  or  increafe  the  miferies  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  difputable  kind  is  the  love  of 
fame,  a  defire  of  filling  the  minds  of  others  with  admi¬ 
ration,  and  of  being  celebrated  by  generations  to  come 
with  praifes  which  we  fnall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has 
been  confidered  by  fome,  as  nothing  better  than  fpieudid 
madnefs,  as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by 
folly ;  for  what,  fay  they,  can  be  more  remote  from  wif- 
dom,  than  to  diredt  all  our  adfions  by  the  hope  of  that 
which  is  not  to  exift  till  we  ourfelves  are  in  the  grave  ? 
To  pant  after  that  which  can  never  be  poffe|l'ed,  and  of 
which  the  value  thus  wildly  put  upon  it,  arifes  from  this 
particular  condition,  that,  during  life,  it  is  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?  To  gain  the  favour,  and  bear  the  applaufes  of 
our  contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  defirable  with  any 
other  prerogative  of  fuperiority,  becaufe  fame  may  be  of 
ufe  to  fmooth  the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify  oppofition,  and 
fortify  tranquillity;  but  to  what  end  fhall  we  be  the 
darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can  no  longer  receive 
any  benefits  from  their  favour  ?  It  is  more  reafonable  to 
wifli  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed,  as 
Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give  him  for 
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prefent  ufe  the  wine  and  garlands  which  they  purpofe  to 
beftow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its  vindi¬ 
cation,  it  is  a  pafiion  natural  and  univerfal ;  a  fiamc 
lighted  by  heaven,  and  always  burning  with  greatefi: 
vigour  in  the  moft  enlarged  and  elevated  minds.  That 
the  defire  of  being  praifed  by  pofterity,  implies  a  refo- 
lution  to  deferve  their  praifes,  and  that  the  folly  charged 
upon  it,  is  only  a  noble  and  difinterefted  generofity, 
which  is  not  felt,  and  therefore  net  underftood,  by  thole 
who  have  been  always  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing 
to  themfeives,  and  whofe  felfifhnefs  has  contracted  their 
underftandings.  That  the  foul  of  man,  formed  for  eter¬ 
nal  life,  naturally  fprings  forward  beyond  the  limits  of 
corporeal  exiftence,  and  rejoices  to  coniider  herfelf  as 
co-operating  with  future  ages,  and  as  co-extended  with 
endlefs  duration.  That  the  reproach  urged  with  fo 
much  petulance,  the  reproach  of  labouring  for  what 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  which  may 
with  great  probability  be  doubted  ;  for  fince  we  fuppofe 
the  powers  of  the  foul  to  be  enlarged  by  its  feparation,  why 
fhould  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge  of  fubl unary 
tranfaCtions  is  contracted  or  extinguifned  ? 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  rather  than  extinguifhed  ;  and  that  men  fhould  be 
taught  not  to  be  wholly  carelefs  about  their  memory, 
but  to  endeavour  that  they  may  be  remembered  chiefly 
for  their  virtues  fince  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to 
tranfmit  any  pleafure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  confidered  merely  as  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  a  name,  is  not  lefs  likely  to  be  the  reward 
of  bad  aCtions  than  of  good  ;  he  therefore  has  no  cer¬ 
tain  principle  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduCt,  whofe 
Angle  aim  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  hiftory  will  in¬ 
form  us,  that  this  blind  and  undiftinguifhed  appetite  of 
renown  has  always  been  uncertain  in  its  affeCts,  and 
direCted  by  accident  or  opportunity,  indifferently  to  the 
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benefit  or  devaluation  of  the  world.  When  Themif- 
tocles  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  hinder¬ 
ed  him  from  lleep,  he  was  animated  by  them  to  perform 
the  fame  fervices  in  the  fame  caufe.  But  Caefar,  when 
he  wept  at  the  fight  of  Alexander’s  piclure,  having  no 
honeft  opportunities  of  adtion,  let  his  ambition  break 
out  to  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  fo  far  indulged  by 
the  mind  as  to  become  independent  and  predominant,  it 
is  dangerous  and  irregular;  but  it  may  be  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  inferior  and  facondary  motive,  and  will 
ferve  fometimes  to  revive  our  adfivity,  when  we  begin 
to  languifh  and  lofe  fight  of  that  more  certain,  more 
valuable,  and  more  durable  reward,  which  ought  always 
to  be  our  firft  hope  and  our  laft.  But'  it  muft  be 
ftrongly  impreffed  upon  our  minds,  that  virtue  is  not  to 
be  purfued  as  one  of  the  means  to  fame,  but  fame  to  be 
accepted  as  the  only  recompenfe  which  mortals  can  be¬ 
llow  on  virtue  ;  to  be  accepted  with  complacence,  but 
not  fought  with  eagernefs.  Simply  to  be  remembered 
is  no  advantage ;  it  is  a  privilege  which  fatire  as  well  as 
panegyrick  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  by 
Titus  or  Conftantine,  than  by  Timocreon  of  Rhodes, 
of  wnom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph,  that  be  had 
eaten  ?nany  a  meal ,  drank  many  a  jlaggon ,  and  uttered 
many  a  reproach. 

The  true  fatisfaiftion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
confcioufnefs  that  we  fhall  fihare  the  attention  of  future 
times,  muft  arife  from  the  hope,  that,  v/ith  our  name, 
our  virtues  will  be  propagated ;  and  that  thofe  whom 
we  cannot  benefit  in  our  lives,  may  receive  inftruc- 
tion  from  our  examples,  and  incitement  from  our  .re¬ 
nown. 
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AGE  AND  YOUTH. 

Numb.  50.  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  1750. 

Crcdebo.nt  hoc  grande  nefas,  et  morte  ftiandum, 

Si  juvenis  ‘vetu/o  non  ajfurrexerat ,  atqv.e 
Barbato  cuicunque  puer,  licet  ipje  videret 

Blur  a  donii  fraga,  et  major es  glandis  acervos.  Juv. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rever’d, 

And  boys  paid  rev’rence  when  a  man  appear’d, 

Both  muft  have  died,  though  richer  fkins  they  wore, 

And  faw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  (tore.  Creech. 

X  HAVE  always  thought  it  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
turn  their  fpeculations  upon  the  living  world,  to  com 
mend  the  virtues,  as  well  as  to  expofe  the  faults  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  to  confute  a  falfe  as  well  as  to  fup- 
port  a  juft  accufation  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  peculiarly 
the  buiinefs  of  a  monitor  to  keep  his  own  reputation  un¬ 
tainted,  left  thofe  who  can  once  charge  him  with  partia¬ 
lity,  fhould  indulge  themfelves  afterwards  in  difbelieving 
him  at  pleafure  ;  but  becaufe  he  may  find  real  crimes 
fufficient  to  give  full  employment  to  caution  or  repent¬ 
ance,  without  diftradting  the  mind  by  needlefs  fcruples 
and  vain  folicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  ftated  reproaches  that  one 
part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown  upon  another, 
which  are  regularly  tranfmitted  through  continued  fuc- 
ceffions,  and  which  he  that  has  once  fuffered  them  is 
certain  to  ufe  with  the  fame  undiftinguilhing  vehemence, 
when  he  has  changed  his  ftation,  and  gained  the  pre- 
feriptive  right  of  infli&ing  on  others,  what  he  had  for¬ 
merly  endured  himfelf. 

To  thefe  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no  man  fees 
the  juftice,  till  it  becomes  his  intereft  to  fee  it,  very 
little  regard  is  to  be  fnewn;  fince  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  produced  by  ratiocination  or  enquiry,  but 
received  implicitly,  or  caught  by  a  kind  of  inftanta- 

neous 
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ivous  contagion,  and  fupported  rather  by  vvillingnefs  to 
credit  than  ability  to  prove  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  praCtice  of  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  believe  themfelves  made  venerable  by  length 
of  time,  to  cenfure  the  new  comers  into  life,  for  want 
of  refpeCt  to  grey  hairs  and  fage  experience,  for  heady 
confidence  in  their  own  underftandings,  for  hafty 
conclufions  upon  partial  views,  for  difregard  of  coun- 
fels,  which  their  fathers  and  grandfires  are  read  ;  to  af¬ 
ford  them,  and  a  r  bellious  impatience  of  that  fubordi- 
nation  to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  nature,  as  necef- 
fary  to  its  l’ecurity  from  evils  into  which  it  would  be 
otherwife  precipitated,  by  the  rafhnefs  of  paffion,  and  the 
blindnefs  of  ignorance.  • 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  depravity  of 
the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  infolence  of  the  riling 
generation.  He  recounts  the  decency  and  regularity  of 
former  times,  and  celebrates  the  difcipline  and  fobriety  of 
the  age  in  which  his  youth  was  palled ;  a  happy  age 
which  is  now  no  more  to  be  expected,  fince  confufion 
has  broken  in  upon  the  world,  and  thrown  down  all  the 
boundaries  of  civility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  fufficiently  confidered  how  much  he  alfumes 
who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  complaining  :  for,  as 
every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  full  lhare  of  the 
miferies  of  life,  he  is  inclined  to  confider  all  clamorous 
uneafinefs,  as  a  proof  of  impatience  rather  than  of  af¬ 
fliction,  and  to  afk,  What  merit  has  this  man  to  {hew,  < 
by  which  he  has  acquired  a  right  to  repine  at  the  aiftri- 
butions  of  nature  ?  Or,  why  does  he  imagine  that  ex¬ 
emptions  fihould  be  granted  him  from  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  man  ?  We  find  ourfelves  excited  rather  to  cap- 
tioufnefs  than  pity,  and  inftead  of  being  in  haflre  to 
footh  his  complaints  by  fympathy  and  tendernefs,  we 
enquire,  whether  the  pain  be  proportionate  to  the  la¬ 
mentation  ;  and  whether,  fuppofing  the  affliction  real, 
it  is  not  the  effeCt  of  vice  and  folly,  rather  than  ca¬ 
lamity. 

The  queruloufnefs  and  indignation  which  is  obferved 
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fo  often  to  disfigure  the  laft  fcence  of  life,  naturally 

leads  us  to  enquiries  like  thcfe.  For  furely  it  will  be 

thought  at  the  firft  view  of  things,  that  if  age  be  thus 
contemned  and  ridiculed,  infill  ted  and  negleSted,  the 
crime  mull  at  leaft  be  equal  on  either  part.  They  whd 
have  had  opportunities  of  eftablifhing  their  authority 
over  minds  duStile  and  unrefifting,  they  who  have  been 
the  protestors  of  helpleflnefs,  and  the  inftruStors  of  ig¬ 
norance,  and  who  yet  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
power  of  wealth,  and  the  dignity  of  command,  muft 

defeat  their  influence  by  their  own  mifconduel,  and 

make  ufe  of  all  thefe  advantages  with  very  little  fkill,  if 
they  cannot  fecure  to  themfelves  an  appearance  of 
refpedl,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declared  con¬ 
tempt. 

The  general  ftory  of  mankind  will  evince,  that  law¬ 
ful  and  fettled  authority  is  very  feldom  refilled  when  it 
is  well  employed.  Grofs  corruption,  or  evident  imbe¬ 
cility,  is  neceflary  to  the  fuppreffion  of  that  reverence 
with  which  the  majority  of  mankind  look  upon  their 
governors,  on  thofe  whom  they  fee  furrounded  by  fplen- 
dour,  and  fortified  by  power.  For  though  men  are 
drawn  by  their  paflions  into  forgetfulnefs  of  invifiblc 
rewards  and  punishments,  yet  they  are  eafily  kept  obe¬ 
dient  to  thofe  who  have  temporal  dominion  in  their 
hands,  till  their  veneration  is  diffipated  by  fuch  wicked- 
nefe  and  folly  as  can  neither  be  defended  nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reafonably  be  fufpedled  that 
the  old  draw  upon  themfelves  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
infults,  which  they  fo  much  lament,  and  that  age  is 
rarely  defpifed  but  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men 
imagine  that  excefs  of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend 
by  time,  that  knowledge  is  the  confequence  of  long  life, 
however  idly  and  thoughtlefsly  employed,  that  priority 
of  birth  will  fupply  the  want  of  fteadinefs  or  honefty, 
can  it  raife  much  wmnder  that  their  hopes  are  difap- 
pointed,  and  that  they  fee  their  pofterity  rather  willing 
Nto  trull  their  own  eyes  in  their  progrefs  into  life, 

than 
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than  enlift  themfelves  under  guides  who  have  loft  their 
way? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time  necefla- 
rily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which  might,  by  thofe 
who  have  learned  them  from  experience,  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  their  fuccefl'ors  at  a  cheaper  rate:  but  dictates, 
though  liberally  enough  beftowed,  are  generally  without 
effect,  the  teacher  gains  few  profelytes  by  inftrubtion 
which  his  own  behaviour  contradibts;  and  young  men. 
mil's  the  benefit  of  count'd,  becaufe  they  are  not  veiy 
ready  to  believe  that  thofe  who  fall  below  them  in  prac¬ 
tice,  can  much  excel  them  in  theory.  Thus  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge  is  retarded,  the  world  is  kept  long 
in  the  fameftate,  and  every  new  race  is  to  gain  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  their  predeceilbrs  by  committing  and  redrafting 
the  fame  mifcarriages. 

To  fecure  to  the  old  that  influence  which  they  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  claim,  and  which  might  fo  much  e  n  ribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  that  they  give  themfelves  up  to  the  duties  of  de¬ 
clining  years;  and  contentedly  refign  to  youth  its  levity, 
its  plealures,  its  frolicks,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hope- 
lefs  endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  fpring  and 
winter;  it  is  unjuft  to  claim  the  privileges  of  age,  and 
retain  the  playthings  of  childhood.  The  young  always 
form  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wifdorn  and  gravity  of 
men,  whom  they  confider  as  placed  at  a  diftance  from 
them  in  the  ranks  of  exiftence,  and  naturally  look  on 
thofe  whom  they  find  tri-fling  with  long  beards,  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  indignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the 
effeminacy  of  men.  If  dotards  will  contend  with  boys 
in  thofe  performances  in  which  boys  muft  always  excel 
them;  if  they  will  drefs  crippled  limbs  in  embroidery  ; 
endeavour  at  gaiety  with  faultering  voices;  and  darken 
aflemblies  of  pleafure  with  the  ghaftlinefs  of  difeafe,  they 
may  well  expect  thofe  who  find  their  diverfions  obftrubt- 
ed  will  hoot  them  away  ;  and  that  if  they  defeend  to  o  n- 
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petition  with  youth,  they  muft  bear  the  infolenceof  fuc- 
cefsful  rivals. 

Lvjljli fads,  edijlifatis  at<pie  bcbijli  : 

Tempus  abire  tibi  cji. 

You’ve  had  your  lhare  of  mirth,  of  meat  and  drink: 

’Tib  time  to  quit  the  fcene — ’tis  time  to  think. 

Ei.phinstok. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rifing  generation 
may  be  alienated  from  it,  is  feverity  and  cenforioufnefs, 
that  gives  no  allowance  to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that 
experts  artfulnefs  from  childhood,  and  conftancy  from 
youth,  that  is  peremptory  in  every  command,  and  in¬ 
exorable  to  every  failure.  There  are  many  who  live 
merely  to  hinder  happinefs,  and  whofe  defcendants  can 
only  tell  of  long  life,  that  it  produces  fufpicion,  malig¬ 
nity,  peevifhnefs,  and  perfecution:  and  yet  even  thefe 
tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  age,  curfe  their 
heirs  for  impatience,  and  wonder  that  young  men  can¬ 
not  take  pleafure  in  their  father’s  company. 

He  that  would  pafs  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honour 
and  decency,  muft,  when  he  is  young,  confider  that  he 
fhall  one  day  be  old;  and  remember,  when  he  is  old, 
that  he  has  once  been  young.  In  youth  he  muft  lay  up 
knowledge  for  his  fupport,  when  his  powers  of  adding 
fhall  forfake  him;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert 
with  rigour  on  faults  which  experience  only  can  corredh 
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CONSOLATION. 

Numb.  52.  Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1750. 

- Quotics flenti  Thcfeius  beros 

Sifte  moduvi,  dixit,  neque  enimfortwia  quercnda. 

Sola  tua  eft ,  ftmiles  aliorum  refpice  caftus, 

Mitius  ift after  es.  '  OviD. 

How  oft  in  vain  the  fon  of  7 ’hefteus  faid, 

The  ftortny  forrows  be  with  patience  laid  ; 

Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wept  alone; 

Weigh  others’  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thy  own. 

CaTCOTTo 

Among  the  various  methods  of  confolation,  to 
■which  the  miferies  infeparable  from  our  prefentftate  have 
given  occafion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have  already  remarked* 
recommended  by  fome  writers  to  put  the  fufferer  in  mind 
of  heavier  preflures,  and  more  excruciating  calamities, 
than  thofe  of  which  he  has  himfelf  reafon  to  complain. 

■This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  pradtifed  g 
and,  in  conformity  to  this  cuftom,  Lipfius,  the  great  mo¬ 
dern  matter  of  the  Stoick  philofophy,  has,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  treatife  on Jieadinefs  of  mind ,  endeavoured  to  for¬ 
tify  the  breaftagainft  too  much  fenfibility  of  misfortune* 
by  enumerating  the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages 
fallen  upon  the  world,  the  devallation  of  wide  extended 
regions,  the  fack  of  cities,  and  maflacre  of  nations. 
And  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude,  uninftruitted 
by  precept,  and  unprejudiced  by  authority,  which,  in 
queftions  that  relate  to  the  heart  of  man,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  decifive  than  the  learning  of  Lipfius, 
feems  to  juftify  the  efficacy  of  this  procedure;  for  one 
of  the  firft  comforts  which  one  neighbour  adminifters 
to  another,  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined 
with  circumftances  of  greater  bitternefs. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  many  remedies 
applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we  fee  theeffedis, 
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we  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  operation,  and 
of  which,  therefore,  fome,  who  are  unwilling  to  fup- 
pofe  any  thing  out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  fagacity, 
have  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  thofe 
virtues  for  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether  their 
reputation  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  fancy,  prejudice,  and 
and  credulity, 

Confolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in  their 
proper  acceptation,  fignify  fome  alleviation  of  that  pain 
to  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afford  the  proper  and 
adequate  remedy ;  they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of 
the  power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  burthen. 
A  prifoner  is  relieved  by  him  that  fets  him  at  liberty,  but 
receives  comfort  from  fuch  as  fu^geft  confiderations  by 
which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  inconvenience  of 
confinement.  To  that  grief  which  arifes  from  a  great 
lofs,  he  only  brings  the  true  remedy,  who  makes  his 
friend’s  condition  the  fame  as  before;  but  he  may  be 
properly  teemed  a  comforter,  who  by  perfuafion  exte¬ 
nuates  the  pain  of  poverty,  and  fhews,  in  the  ftyle  of 
Hefiod ,  that  half  is  more  than  the  whole. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  how  it  can 
lull  the  memory  of  misfortune,  or  appeafe  the  throbbings 
of  anguifh,  to  hear  that  others  are  more  mif'erable; 
others,  perhaps,  unknown  or  wholly  indifferent,  whofe 
profperity  raifes  no  envy,  and  whofe  fall  can  gratify 
no  refentment.  Some  topicks  of  comfort  arifing,  like 
that  which  gave  hope  and  fpirit  to  the  captive  of  Sefof- 
tris,  from  the  perpetual  viciffitudes  of  life,  and  mutabi¬ 
lity  of  human  affairs,  may  as  properly  raife  the  dejedled 
as  deprefs  the  proud,  and  have  an  immediate  tendency 
to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But  how  can  it  avail  the  man 
who  languifhes  in  the  gloom  of  furrow,  without  prof- 
pe£t  of  emerging  into  the  funfhine  of  cheerfulnefs,  to 
hear  that  others  are  funk  yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of 
mifery,  (hackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  furrounded 
with  darker  defperation? 

The  folace  arifing  from  this  confideration  feems  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  the  weakeft  of  all  others,,  and  is  perhaps  never  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  but  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  place  for 
reflections  of  more  fpeedy  and  pleafing  efficacy.  But 
even  from  fuch  calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free ;  a 
thoufand  ills  incurable,  a  thoufand  Ioffes  irreparable,  a 
thoufand  difficulties  infurmountable,  are  known,  or  will 
be  known,  bv  all  the  fons  of  men.  Native  deformity 
cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead  friend  cannot  return,  and  the 
hours  of  youth  trifled  away  in  folly,  or  loft  in  ficknefs, 
cannot  be  reftored. 

Under  the  oppreffion  of  fuch  melancholy,  it  has  been 
found  ufeful  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  world,  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  various  feenes  of  diftrefs  in  which  majnkind  are 
ftruggling  round  us,  and  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the 
to  ribiles  nifu  forma ,  the  various  fhapes  of  mifery,  which 
make  havock  of  terrefirial  happinels,  range  all  corners  al- 
molt  without  reftraint,  trample  down  our  hopes  at  the 
hour  of  harveft,  and,  when  we  have  built  our  fchemes 
to  the  top,  ruin  their  foundations. 

The  firft  effeCf  of  this  meditation  is,  that  it  furnifhes 
a  new  employment  for  the  mind,  and  engages  the  paf- 
fions  on  remoter  objeCts;  as  kings  have  have  fbmetimes 
freed  themfelves  from  a  fubjeCl  too  haughty  to  be  govern¬ 
ed,  and  too  powerful  to  be  crufhed,  by  porting;  him  in  a 
diftant  province,  till  his  popularity  has  fubfided,  or  his 
pride  been  repreffed.  The  attention  is  diflipated  by  va¬ 
riety,  and  aCts  more  weakly  upon  any  Angle  part,  as 
that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to  different  channels, 
which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  body,  cannot  be 
refifted.  This  fpecies  of  comfort  is,  therefore,  una¬ 
vailing  in  fevere  paroxyfms  of  corporal  pain,  when  the 
mind  is  every  inftant  called  back  to  mifery,  and.  in  the 
firft  fhock  of  any  fudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of 
ufe  again!!:  encroaching  melancholy,  and  a  fettled  habit 
of  gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  fupplies-  us  wi:h  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  comparifons  in  our  own  favour. 
We  know  that  very  little  of  the  pain,  or  pleafure,  which 
does  not  begin  and  end  in  our  fenfes,,  is  otliervvife  than. 
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relative;  we  are  rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in 
any  of  thefe  refpects;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  whofe  un- 
eafinefs  arifes  from  reflexion  on  any  misfortune  that 
throws  him  below  thofe  with  whom  he  was  once  equal, 
is  comforted  by  finding  that  he  is  not  yet  loweft. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparifon,  lefs  tending 
towards  the  voice  of  envy,  very  well  illuftrated  by  an 
old  poet,  whofe  fyftem  will  not  afford  many  reafonable 
motives  to  content.  4  It  is,’  fays  he,  ‘  pleafing  to  look 
*  from  fhore  upon  the  tumults  of  a  ftorm,  and  to  fee  a 
‘  ihip  ftruggling  wfith  the  billows;  it  is  pleafing,  not 
4  becaufe  the  pain  of  another  can  give  us  delight,  but 
‘  becaufe  we  have  a  ftronger  impreflion  of  thehappinefs 
‘  of  faft  ty. 5  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad,  and  behold 
the  multitudes  that  are  groaning  under  evils  heavier  than 
thofe  which  we  have  experienced,  we  fhrink  back  to  our 
own  ffate,  and  inftead  of  repining  thatfo  much  muft  be 
felt,  learn  tp  rejoice  we  have  not  more  to  feel. 

By  this  obfervation  of  the  miferies  of  others,  fortitude 
is  ftrengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to  a  more  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  her  own  powers.  As  the  heroes  of 
adtion  catch  the  flame  from  one  another,  fo  they  to 
whom  providence  has  allotted  the  harder  talk  of  fuf- 
fering  with  calmnefs  and  dignity,  may  animate  them- 
felves  by  the  remembrance  of  thofe  evils  which  have 
been  laid  on  others,  perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as  them- 
felves,  and  bear  up  with  vigour  and  refolution  again!! 
their  own  oppreffions,  when  they  fee  it  poflible  that  more 
fevere  afflictions  may  be  borne. 

There  is  ftill  another  reafon  why,  to  many  minds,  the 
Telation  of  other  men’s  infelicity  may  give  a  iafling  and 
contmuaj  relief.  Some,  net  well  inftrudted  in  the  mea- 
fures  by  which  providence  diftributes  happinefs,  are  per¬ 
haps  milled  by  divines,  who,  as  Bellarmine  makes  tem¬ 
poral  profperity  one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church, 
have  reprefented  wealth  and  eafe  as  the  certain  conco¬ 
mitants  of  virtue,  and  the  unfailing  refult  of  the  divine 
approbation.  Such  fufferers  are  d.jedted  in  their  mis¬ 
fortunes, 
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fortunes,  not  fo  much  for  what  they  feel,  as  for  what 
they  dread;  not  becaufe  they  cannot  fupportthe  forrows, 
or  endure  the  wants,  of  their  prefent  condition,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  confider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of  more 
fharp  and  more  lafting  pains.  To  thefe  mourners,  it  is 
an  a£t  of  the  higheft  charity  to  reprefent  the  calamities 
which  not  only  virtue  has  differed,  but  virtue  has  in¬ 
curred;  to  inform  them  that  one  evidence  of  a  future  ftate 
is  the  uncertainty  of  anyprefent  reward  for  goodnefs;  and 
to  remind  them,  from  the  higeft  authority,  of  the  diftrefles 
and  penury  of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy . 

EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Numb.  53.  Tuesday,  Sept.  1S,  1750. 

Vais 0  twv  x?fttvuTy.  Epigram.  Vet. 

Hufband  thy  poffeffions. 

TT HERE  is  fcarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life, 
any  fo  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  mifery,  thofe,  who  are  not  much  accuflomed  to- 
difturb  the  prefent  moment  with  reflexion,  can  eafily 
forget,  becaufe  it  is  not  always  forced  upon  their  regard; 
but  it  is  impoflible  to  pafs  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  con¬ 
fluxes  of  men,  without  feeing  how  much  indigence  is 
expofed  to  contumely,  negledt,  and  infult:  and  in  its 
lowed  date  to  hunger  and  nakednefs  ;  to  injuries  againit 
which  every  paflion  is  in  arms,  and  to  wants  which  na¬ 
ture  cannot  fuftain. 

Againft  other  evils,, the  heart  is  often  hardened  by  true 
or  by  falfe  notions  of  dignity  and  reputation:  thus  we 
fee  Gangers  of  every  kind  faced  with  willingnefs,  becaufe 
bravery,  in  a  good  or  bad  caufe,  is  never  without  its  en- 
eomiafts  and  admirers.  But  in  the  profpect  of  poverty, 
there  is  nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy;  the  mind 
and  body  fuffer  together ;  its  miferies  bring  no  allevia¬ 
tions;  it  is  a  ftate  in  which  every  virtue  is  obfeured, 
and  in  which  no  condudt  can  avoid  reproach;  a  ftate 
in  which  cheerfnfnefs-  is  infenfibility  and  dejedtion  ful- 
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lennefs  ;  of  which  the  hardlhips  are  without  honour,  and 
the  labours  without  reward. 

Of  thefe  calamities  there  feems  not  to  be  wanting  a 
general  conviction;  we  hear  on  every  fide  the  noife  of 
trade,  and  fee  the  ftreets  thronged  with  numberlefs  mul¬ 
titudes,  whole  faces  are  clouded  with  anxiety,  andwhofe 
fteps  are  hurried  by  precipitation,  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  the  hope  of  gain ;  and  the  whole  world  is  put 
in  motion,  by  the  defire  of  that  wealth,  which  is  chiefly 
to  be  valued,  as  it  fecures  us  from  poverty;  for  it  is  more 
tifeful  for  defence  than  acquifition,  and  is  not  fo  much 
able  to  procure  good  as  to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  fome  whofe  paffions  or  follies 
lead  them  to  a  conduit  oppofite  to  the  general  maxims 
and  practice  of  mankind  ;  fome  who  feem  to  rufh  upon 
poverty,  with  the  fame  eagernefs  with  which  others  avoid 
it;  wrho  fee  their  revenues  hourly  lelTened,  and  the 
eftates  wyhich  they  inherit  from  their  anceftors  moulder¬ 
ing  away,  without  refolution  to  change  their  courfe  of 
life;  who  perfevere  againft  all  remonff ranees,  and  go 
forward  with  full  career,  though  they  fee  before  them 
the  precipice  of  deftrudtion. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe,  in  this  paper,  to  expoflulate 
with  fuch  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expenfive  fchemes  of 
buildings  and  gardens,  which  they  carry  on  with  the 
fame  vanity  that  prompted  them  to  begin,  choofing,  as 
it  happens  in  athoufand  other  cafes,  the  remote  evil  be¬ 
fore  the  lighter,  and  deferring  the  fhame  of  repentance 
till  they  incur  the  miferies  cf  diftrefs.  Thefe  for  w'hom 
1  intend  my  prefent  admonitions,  are  the  thoughtlefs,  the 
negligent,  and  the  diffolute;  who  having,  by  the  vi- 
cioulnefs  of  their  own  inclinations,  or  the  feducements 
of  alluring  companions,  been  engaged  in  habits  of  ex¬ 
pence,  and  accuftomed  to  move  in  a  certain  round  of 
pleafures  difproportioned  to  their  condition,  are  without 
power  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  inchantments  of 
cuftom,  avoid  thought,  becaufe  they  know  it  will  be  pain¬ 
ful,  and  continue,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
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month,  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  and  fink  every  hour 
deeper  into  the  gulphs  of  ufury  and  extortion. 

This  folly  has  lefs  claim  to  pity,  becauie  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  fudden  paffion nor  can  the 
mifchief  which  it  produces  be  extenuated  as  the  e.ffed  of 
any  fingle  ad,  which  rage,  ordefire,  might  execute  be¬ 
fore  there  could  be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reafon-  Thefe 
men  are  advancing  towards  mifery  by  foft  approaches, 
and  deftroying  themfelves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a -blow, 
which,  when  once  given,  can  never  be  recalled,  but 
by  a  How  poifon,  hour.y  repeated,  and  obftinatetly  con¬ 


tinued. 

This  condud  is  fo  abfurd,,  when  it  is  examined  by 
the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgment,  that  nothing: 
but  experience  could  evince  its  poflihility;  yet,  abfurd. 
as  it  is,  the  fudden  fall  of  fome  families,  and  the  fudden 
rife  of  others,  prove  it  to  be  common;  and  every  year 
fees  many  wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by 
their  coftly  facrifiees  to'pleafure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almoft’  every  paffion,  when- it  has 
p:  Ted  the  bounds  which  mature  pfefg  ibes,  to  counterad 
its  own  purpofe.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior 
from  circiimfpedion,  too-  muph  Jeagernefs  of  profit  hurts 
the  credit  of  the  trader,  too  much  ardor  takes  away  from 
the  lover  that  eafmefs  of  addrefs  with  which  ladies,  are- 
delighted.  Thus  extravagance,  thgugh  didated  bv  va¬ 
nity,  and  incited  by  voluptuoufnefs,  fgjdom  procures  ul¬ 
timately  either  applaufe  or  pleafufe. 

If  praife  be  juftly  eftimated-by  thp  charader  of  thofs 
from  whom  it  is  received,  little  fatisfadion  will  be  given 
to  the  fpendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchafes. 
For  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his  purfuits,  but 
young  men,  t’noughtlefs  and  abandoned  like  himfellj  un¬ 
acquainted  with  all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has 
impreffed  the  (lamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of 
knowledge  and  of  virtue  ?  By  whom  is  his  profufion 
praifed,  but  by  wretches  who  confider  him  as  fubfervient 
to  their  purpofes.  Sirens  that  entice  him  to  fhipwreck, 
and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  ? 
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Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofe  virtue,  can 
give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  fcorn,  or  pity, 
neither  of  which  can  afford  much  gratification  to  pride, 
on  him  whom  the  pandars  of  luxury  have  drawn  into 
the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  whom  he  fees  parcelled 
Out  among  the  different  minifters  of  folly,  and  about  to 
te  tom  to  pieces  by  taylors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and 
attornies,  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and  who 
are  fecretly  triumphing  over  his  weaknefs,  when  they 
prefent  new  incitements  to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  his 
defires  by  counterfeited  applaufe. 

Such  is  the  praife  that  is  purchafed  by  prodigality* 
Even  when  it  is  yet  not  difcovered  to  be  falfe,  it  is  the, 
praife  only  of  thofe  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  pleafe^ 
and  whofe  fi'ncerity  is  corrupted  by  their  intereft;  men 
who  live  by  the  riots  which  they  encourage,  and  who 
know  that  whenever  their  pupil  grows  wife,  they  fh all 
lofe  their  power.  Yet  with  fuch  flatteries,  if  they  could 
ialf,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is  feldom  very 
delicate,  be  fatisficd;  but  the  time  is  always  haftening 
forward  when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  fhall  vanifh, 
and  when  thofe"  who  now  furround  them  with  obfequi- 
oufnefs  and  compliments,  fawn  among  his  equipage,  and 
animate  his  riots,  fhall  turn  upon  him  with  influence, 
and  reproach  him  with  the  vices  promoted  by  them- 
felves. 

And  as  little  pretentions  has  the  man  who  fquanders 
his  eftate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expences,  to  greater  de¬ 
grees  of  pleafure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make 
any  happinefs  fincere,  it  is  neeeffary  that  we  believe  it 
to  be  lafting,  fince  whatever  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in 
danger  of  lofing,  muff  be  enjoyed  with  folicitude  an'd 
uneafinefs,  and  the  more  value  \ye  fet  upon  it,  the  more 
muff  the  prefent  pofleffion  be  imbittered.  Hew  can  he 
then  be  envied  for  his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  con¬ 
tinuance  cannot  be  expected,  and  who  is  confcious  that 
a  very  fhort  time  will. 'give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  po¬ 
verty,  which  will  be  harder  to  be  borne,  as  be  has  given 
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way  to  more  exceffes,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance, 
and  indulged  his  appetites  with  more  profufenefs? 

It  appears  evident,  that  frugality  is  neceffary  even  to 
complete  the  pleafure  of  expence;  for  it  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  remarked  of  thofe  who  fquander  what  they  know 
their  fortune  not  fufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  moft 
jovial  expence,  there  always  breaks  out  fome  proof  of 
difcontent  and  impatience;  they  either  fcatter  with  a 
kind  of  wild  defperation,  and  affedted  lavifhnefs,  as  cri¬ 
minals  brave  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  efcape  it,  or 
pay  their  money  with  a  peevifh  anxiety,  and  endeavour 
at  once  to  fpend  idly,  and  to  fave  meanly:  having  neither 
firmnefs  to  deny  their  paffions,  nor  courage  to  gratify 
them,  they  murmur  at  their  own  enjoyments,,  and  poi- 
fon  the  bowl  of  pleafure  by  reflection  on  the  cofh 

Among  th.fe  men,  there  is  often  the  vociferation  of 
merriment,  but  very  feldorn  the  tranquillity  of  cheerful- 
nefs  ;  they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  mo¬ 
mentary  jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  and  con- 
fider  it  as  the  fir  ft  bufinefs  of  the  night  to  ftupify  recol¬ 
lection,  and  lay  that  reafon  afleep  which  difturbs  their 
gaiety,  and  calls  upon  them  to.  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfadfion  is  of  fhort  continu¬ 
ance,  and  muit  be  expiated  by  a  long  fcries  of  mifery 
and  regret,  In  a  fhort  time  the  creditor  grows  impa¬ 
tient,  the  laft  acre  is  fold,  the  paffions  and  appetite?  flill 
continue  their  tyranny,  with  inceffant  calls  for  their  ufual 
gratifications,  and  the  remainder  of  life  pafles  away  in 
Main  repentance,  or  impotent  defire. 
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DEATH. 

Numb.  54.  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  1750. 

5* raditur  cites  tie, 

Jfovatque  pergunt  interire  luiue\ 

‘T11  fecanda  marmora 
Locas fub  ipfuvi  f units,  et  fepulchri 
Inimemor  Jiruis  demos. 

Day  preffes  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increafe  to  their  decay  ; 

.But  you,  with  thoughtlcfs  pride  elate, 

Unconfcious  of  impending  fate, 

Command  the  pillar’d  doom  to  rife, 

When,  lo  !  thy  tomb  forgotton  Ires. 

To  the  RAMBLE  R. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life  of  bu- 
finefs  and  amufement,  to  attend  the  laft  hours  of  an  old 
friend;  an  office  which  has  filled  me,  if  not  with  me¬ 
lancholy,  at  leaf!  with  ferious  reflections,  and  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  the  contemplation  of  thofe  fubjects, 
which,  though  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  of  indu¬ 
bitable  certainty,  are  generally  fecluded  from  our  regard, 
by  the  jollity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  and 
even  by  the  calmer  diverfions  of  ftudy  and  /peculation; 
or  if  they  become  accidental  topicks  of  converfation  and 
argument,  yet  rarely  fink  deep  into  the  heart,  but  give 
occafion  only  to  fome  fubtilties  of  reafoning,  or  elegan¬ 
cies  of  declamation,  which  are  heard,  applauded,  and 
forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long  concatena¬ 
tion  of  caufes  and  effects,  to  trace  things  from  their 
origin  to  their  period,  and  compare  means  with  ends, 
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rhay  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  human  fchemes;  deteCl 
the  fallacies  by  which  mortals  are  deluded;  fhcw  the 
infufficiency  of  wealth,  honours,  and  power,  to  real 
happinefs ;  and  pleafe  himfelf,  and  his  auditors,  with 
learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  though  the  fpeculatift  may  fee  and  drew  the  folly 
of  terreftrial  hopes,  fears,  and  defires,  every  hour  will 
give  proofs  that  he  never  felt  it.  Trace  him  through 
the  day  or  year,  and  you  will  find  him  acting  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  illiterate  and  un¬ 
enlightened,  angry  and  pleafed  like  the  lowed  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  purfuing,  with  the  fame  ardour,  the  fame  defigns, 
grafping,  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  tranfport,  thofe  riches 
which  he  knows  he  cannot  keep,  and  fwelling  with  the 
applaufe  which  he  has  gained,  by  proving  that  applaufe 
is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rufties  upon  the  foul,  and 
takes  away  from  our  appetites  and  paffions  the  power  of 
refftance,  is  to  be  found,  where  1  have  received  it,  at 
the  bed  cf  a  dying  friend.  To  enter  this  fchool  of  wif- 
dom  is  not  the  peculiar  privilege  of  geometricians  ;  the 
moft  fublime  and  important  precepts  require  no  uncom¬ 
mon  opportunities,  nor  laborious  preparations,  they  are 
enforced  without  the  aid  of  eloquence,  and  underftood 
without  fikill  in  analytick  fcience.  Every  tongue  can 
utter  them,  and  every  underftanding  can  conceive  them. 
He  that  wifhes  in  earned:  to  obtain  juft  fentime.nts  con¬ 
cerning  his  condition,  and  would  he  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  world,  may  find  inftrudtions  on  every  fide. 
He  that  defires  to  enter  behind  the  fcene,  which  every 
art  has  been  employed  to  decorate,  and  every  paffion  la¬ 
bours  to  illuminate,  and  wifhes  to  fee  life  ftripped  of 
thofe  ornaments  which  make  it  glitter  on  the  ftage,  and 
expofed  in  its  natural  meannefs,  impotence,  and  naked¬ 
ness,  may  find  all  the  delufion  laid  open  in  the  chamber 
of  difeafe  :  he  will  there  find  vanity  diverted  of  her 
robes,  power  deprived  of  her  fceptre,  and  hypocri fy 
Without  her  mafic. 
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The  friend- whom  I  have  loft,  was  a  man  eminent  for 
genius,  and,,  like  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  fufficiently 
pleafed  with  acceptance  and  applaufe.  Being  carrelTed 
by  thcfe  who  have  preferments  and  riches  in  their  dif- 
pofal,  he  conftdered  himfelf  as  in  the  direct  road  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by 
approaches  to  its  object.  But  in  the  midft  of  his  hopes,, 
his  projects,  and  his  gaieties,  he  was  feized  by  a  linger¬ 
ing  difeafe,  which,  from  its  firft  ftage,  he  knew  to  be 
incurable.  Here  was  an  end  of  all  his  vifions  of  great- 
n„fs  and  happinefs;  from  the  firft  hour  that  his  health, 
declined,  all  his  former  pi eafures  grew  taftelefs.  His 
friends  expected  to  pleafe  him  by  thofe  accounts  of  the 
growth  of  his  reputation,  which  were  formerly  certain 
of  being  well  received;  but  they  foon  found  how  little 
he  was  now  affedted  by  compliments,  and  how  vainly 
they  attempted,  by  flattery,  to  exhilarate  the  langour  of 
weaknefs,  and  relieve  the  folicitude  of  approaching  death*. 
Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and  virtue  fur- 
pafs  all  external  goods,  might  here  have  feen  them 
weighed  againft  each  other,  where  all  that  gives  motion, 
to  the  adiive,  and  elevation  to  the  eminent,  all  that 
fparkles  in  the  eye  of  hope,  and  pants  in  the  bofom  of 
fufpicion,  at  once  became  dull:  in  the  balance,  without 
weight  and  without  regard.  Riches,  authority,  and 
praife,  lofe  all  their  influence  when  they  are  coniidered. 
as  riches  which  to-morrow  (hall  be  bellowed  upon  an¬ 
other,  authority  which  fhall  this  night  expire  for  ever,, 
and  praife  v/hich,  however  merited,  or  however  fincere, 
fhall,  after  a  few  moments,  be  heard  no  more. 

In  thofe  hours  of  ferioufnefs  and  wildom,  nothing 
appeared  to  raife  his  fpirits,  or  gladden  his  heart,  but 
the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodnefs,  nor  to  excite  his 
attention,  but  fome  opportunity  for  the  exercil'e  of  the 
duties  of  religion.  Every  thing  that  terminated  on  this, 
fide  of  the  grave  was  received  with  coldnefs  and  indif¬ 
ference,  and  regarded  rather  in  confequence  of  the  habit 
of  valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion,  that  it  deferved 
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value;  it  had  little  more  prevalence  over  his  mind  than 
a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a  dream  from  which  he 
was  awake.  His  whole  powers  were  engroffed  by  the 
oOnfideration  of  another  ftate,  and  all  conversion  was 
tedious,  that  had  not  fome  tendency  to  difengage  him 
from  human  affairs,  and  open  his  profpeCts  into  futurity. 

It  is  now  paft,  we  have  doled  his  eyes,  and  heard 
him  breath  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  fight  of 
this  laft  conflid,  I  felt  a  fenCition  never  known  to  me 
before;  a  confufion  of  paflions,  an  awful  ftilnefs  of  for- 
row,  a  gloomy  terror  without  a  name.  The  thoughts 
that  entered  my  foul  were  too  ftrong  to  be  diverted,  and 
too  piercing  to  be  endured  ;  but  fuch  violence  cannot  be 
tailing,  the  ftorm  fubfuled  in  a  Ihort  time,.  I  wept,  re¬ 
tired,  and  grew  calm. 

1  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in  my  mind, 
the* effects  which  the  obfervation  of  death  produces,  in 
thofe  who  are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  ufe  of 
reflection;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  un¬ 
regarded,  their  friends  and  their  enemies  fink  into  the 
grave  without  raifing  any  uncommon  emotion,  or  re¬ 
minding  them  that  they  are  themfelves  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  that  they  muff  Icon  plunge  into  the 
gulph  of  eternity. 

It  feems  to  me  remarkable,  that  death  increafes  our 
veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our  hatred  of 
the  bad.  Thofe  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  Horace 
obierves,  becaufe  they  eclipfed  our  own,  can  now  no 
longer  obftruft  our  reputation,  and  we  have  therefore  no 
intereff  to  fupprefs  their  praife.  That  wickednefs,  which 
we  feared  for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impotent, 
and  the  man  whofe  name  filled  us  with  alarm,  and  rage, 
and  indignation,  can  at  laft  be  confidered  only  with  pity 
or  contempt. 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  once 
find  excufes  for  every  weaknefs,  and  palliations  of  every 
fault;  we  recoiled  a  thoufand  endearments,  which  be¬ 
fore  glided  off  our  minds  without  imprelfion,  a  thoufand 
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favours  unrepaid,  a  thoufand  duties  unperformed,  ancf 
wifh,  vainly  With  for  his  return,  not  lo  much  that  we 
may  receive,  as  that  we  may  beftokv  happinefs,  and  re- 
compenfe  that  kindnefs  which  before  we  never  under- 
ftood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  inftrudted,  a 
more  painful  occurrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whom 
we  have  injured  without  reparation.  Our  crime  feems 
now  irretrievable,  it  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the  ftamp 
of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it.  W e  confider,  with  the  moft  af¬ 
flictive  anguifh,  the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now 
cannot  alleviate,  and  the  lofl'es  which  we  have  caufed, 
and  now  cannot  repair. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  emotions  which  the  death 
of  an  emulator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoever  had 
qualities  to  alarm  our  jealoufy,  had  excellence  to  de- 
ferve  our  fondnefs,  and  to  whatever  ardour  of  oppofirion 
intereft  may  inflame  us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy, 
whom  he  did  not  then  wifh  to  have  made  a  friend. 
Thofe  who  are  verfed  in  literary  hiftory,  know,  that  the 
elder  Scaliger*  wras  the  redoubted  antagonift  of  Cardan 
and  Erafimus  ;  yet  at  the  death  of  each  of  his  great  rivals 
he  relented,  and  complained  that  they  were  fnatched. 
away  from  him  before  their  reconciliation  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

! Tu-ne  eliam  Karens  ?  Ab !  quid  me  Unguis,  Erafine , 

Ante  meus  quam  fit  coticilialus  amor  ? 

Art  thou  too  fall’ri  ?  ere  anger  could  fubfide. 

And  love  return,  has  great  Erafmas  difcd 

Such  are  the  fentimerrts  with  which  we  finally  review 
the  effedfs  of  paffion,  but  which  we  fometi  nes  delay  till, 
we  can  no  longer  redfify  our  errors.  Let  us  therefore 
make  hafte  to  do  what  we  fhall  certainly  at  laft  wifh  to 
have  done  ;  let  us  return  the  carefies  ot  our  friends,  and 
endeavour  by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten  that  ten- 
derneL  which  is  the  balm  of  life.  Let  us  be  quick  to 
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repent  of  injuries  while  repentance  may  not  be  a  barren 
anguilh,  and  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  every  rival  excel¬ 
lence,  and  pay  early  and  willingly  thofe  honours  which 
juftice  will  compel  ns  to  pay  at  laid. 

Athanatus. 


GIVING  OFFENCE. 

Numb.  56.  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1750. 

- Fal  at  res  luclicra,  Ji  me 

Palma  negaianaerum,  ilonata  reclucit  opimum.  Hok, 

Farewell  the  ftage  ;  for  humbly  I  difclaim 
Such  fond  purfuits  of  plcafure,  or  of  fame, 

If  I  muft  fink  in  fliainc,  or  fwell  with  pride, 

As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  denied.  Fran’CI*. 


Nothing  is  more  unpleafmg  than  to  find  that 

offence  has  been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and 
that  pain  has  been  given  to  thofe  who  were  not  guilty 
of  any  provocation.  As  the  great  end  of  fociety  is  mu¬ 
tual  beneficence,  a  good  man  is  always  uneafy  when  he 
finds  himfelf  adding  in  oppofition  to  the  purpofes  of  life; 
becaufe  though  his  confcience  may  eafily  acquit  him  of 
malice  prepenfe ,  of  fettled  hatred,  or  contrivances  of  mif- 
chic-f,  yet  he  feldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has  not  failed 
by  negligence,  or  indolence  ;  that  he  has  not  been  hin¬ 
dered  from  confulting  the  common  intereft  by  too  much 
regard  to  his  own  eafe,  or  too  much  indifference  to  the 
happinefs  of  others. 

Nor  is  it  neceflary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneafinefs,  the 
mind  fhould  be  extended  to  any  great  diffufionof  genc- 
rofity,  or  melted  by  uncommon  warmth  of  benevolence  ; 
for  that  prudence  which  the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick 
fenfibility  of  private  intereft,  will  diredd  us  to  fhun 
needlefs  enmities;  fince  there  is  no  man  whofe  kindnefs 
we  may  not  fome  time  want,  or  by  whofe  malice  we 
may  nor  fome  time  fuffer. 
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I  have  therefore  frequently  looked  with  wonder,  and 
now  and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoughtleffhefs  with 
which  fome  alienate  from  themfelves  the  affedlions  of  all 
whom  chance,  bufinefs,  or  inclination,  brings  in  their 
way.  When  we  fee  a  man  purfuing  fome  darling  in- 
tereft,  without  much  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
we  juftly  confider  him  as  corrupt  and  dangerous,  but  are 
not  long  in  difcovering  his  motives;  we  fee  him  actuated 
by  paffions  which  are  hard  to  be  refilled,  and  deluded  by 
appearances  which  have  dazzled  ftronger  eyes.  But  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  fet  mankind  at  defiance  by 
hourly  irritation,  and  who  live  but  to  infufe  malignity, 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  fofter,  no  de- 
figns  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  infolence,  or  of  climbing  to  greatnefs  by  tram¬ 
pling  on  others.  They  give  up  all  the  fweets  of  kind- 
nefs,  for  the  fake  of  peevifhnefs,  petulance,  or  gloom ; 
and  alienate  the  world  by  negledt  of  the  common  forms 
of  civility,  and  breach  of  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  conver¬ 
sion. 

Every  one  muft,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met  with 
men  of  whom  all  fpeak  with  cenfure,  though  they  are 
not  chargeable  with  any  crime,  and  whom  none  can  be 
perfuaded  to  love,  though  a  reafon  can  fcarcely  be  affigneef 
why  they  fhould  be  hated;  and  who,  if  their  good  qua¬ 
lities  and  actions  fometimes  force  a  commendation,  have 
their  panegyrick  always  concluded  with  confeffions  of 
difguft;  “he  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot  like  him.”' 
Surely  fuch  perfons  have  fold  the  efteem  of  the  world 
at  too  low  a  price,  fince  they  have  loft  one  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  virtue,  without  gaining  the  profits  of  wicked- 
nefs. 

This  ill  economy  of  fame  is  fometimes  the  effedh  of 
ftupidity.  Men  whofe  perceptions  are  languid  and 
fluggilb,  who  lament  nothing  but  lofs  cf  money,  and 
feel  nothing  but  a  blow,  are  often  at  a  difficulty  to  guefs 
why  they  are  encompaffed  with  enemies,  though  they 
negledt  all  thofe  arts  by  which  men  are  endeared  to  one 
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another.  They  comfort  themfelves  that  they  have  lived 
irreproachably;  that  none  can  charge  them  with  having 
endangered  his  life,  or  diminifhed  his  polfeffions;  and 
therefore  conclude  that  they  fuffer  by  fome  invincible 
fatality,  or  impute  the  malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ig¬ 
norance  or  envy.  They  wrap  themfelves  up  in  their 
innocence,  and  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  their  own 
hearts,  without  knowing  or  fufpedting  that  they  are 
every  day  defervedly  incurring  refentments,  by  withhold¬ 
ing  from  thole  with  whom  they  converle,  that  regard, 
or  appearance  of  regard,  to  which  every  one  is  entitled 
by  the  cultoms  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almoft  every  mart* 
feels,  though  he  does  not  complain,  and  which,  upon 
thofe  whom  virtue,  elegance,  or  vanity,  have  made  de¬ 
licate  and  tender,  fix  deep  and  lading  impreffions;  as- 
there  are  many  arts  of  gracicufnefs  and  conciliation, 
which  are  to  be  pradlffed  without  expence,  and  by  which 
thofe  may  be  made  our  friends,  who  have  never  received’ 
from  us  any  real  benefit.  Such  arts,  when  they  inchrite 
neither  guilt  nor  meannefs,  it  is  finely  reafonable-to  learn, 
for  who  would  want  that  love  which  is  fo  eafdy  to  be 
gained?  and  fuch  injuries  are  to  be  avoided;  for  who 
would  be  hated  without  profit  ? 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excufe  of 
ignorance  or  negligence  cannot  be  alledged,  becaufe  it 
is  apparent  that  they  are  not  only  carelefs  of  pleafing,. 
but  dubious  to  offend;  that  they  contrive  to.  make  all1 
approaches  to  them  difficult  and  vexatious,  and  imagine- 
that  they  aggrandize  themfelves  by  walling  the  time  of 
others  in  uielefs  attendance,  by  mortifying  them  with 
fli  hts,  and  teazing  them  with  affronts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  found  among 
thofe  that  have  not  mingled  much  in  general  converfa- 
tion,  but  fpent  their  lives  amidff  the  obfequioufnefs  of 
dependants,  and  the  flattery  of  parafites;  and  by  long 
confulting  only  their  own  inclination,  have  forgotten 
tl\at  others  have  a  claim  to  the  fame  deference. 
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Tyranny  thus  avowed,  is  indeed  an  exuberance  of 
pride,  by  which  all  mankind  is  fo  much  enraged,  that  it 
is  never  quietly  endured,  except  in  thofe  who  can  reward 
the  patience  which  they  exa£t ;  and  infolence  is  generally 
furrounded  only  by  fuch  whofe  bafenefs  inclines  them  to 
think  nothing  infupportable  that  products  gain,  and  who 
can  lau^h  at  fcurrility  and  rudenefs  with  a  luxurious 
table  and  an  open  purfe. 

But  though  all  wanton  provocations  and  contemptuous 
infolence  are  to  be  diligently  avoided,  there  is  no  lets 
danger  in  timid  compliance  and  tame  refignation.  It  is 
common,  for  foft  and  fearful  tempers,  to  give  themfelves 
up  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  the  bold,  the  turbulent, 
and  the  overbearing;  of  thofe  whom  they  do  not  believe 
vvifer  or  better  than  themfelves;  to  recede  from  the  beft 
defigns  where  oppofition  mull;  be  encountered,  and  to 
fall  off  from  virtue  for  fear  of  cenfure. 

Some  firmnefs  and  refolution  is  neceflary  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  duty;  but  it  is  a  very  unhappy  ftate  of  life  in 
which  the  neceffity  of  fuch  ftruggles  frequendy  occurs  j 
for  no  man  is  defeated  without  fome  refentment,  which 
will  be  continued  with  obftinacy  while  he  believes  him- 
felf  in  the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitternefs,  if  even  to 
his  own  convidlion  he  is  detected  in  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external  con¬ 
fluences  of  contrariety  and  difpute,  it  mult  be  painful 
to  a  worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain,  and  there  wilt 
be  danger  left  the  kindeft  nature  may  be  vitiated  by  too 
long  a  cuftom  of  debate  and  conteft. 
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FRUGALITY. 

Numb.  57.  Tuesday,  October  2,  1750. 

Non  inteV.igmt  homines  quant  magnum  vcftigaljit  parjimonia. 

Tull. 

The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

]  \ 

*  AM  always  pleafed  when  I  fee  literature  made  ufeful, 
and  fcholars  defcending  from  that  elevation,  which,  as  it 
raifes  them  above  common  life,  muft  likewife  hinder 
them  from  beholding  the  ways  of  men  otherwife  than  in 
a  cloud  of  buftle  and  confufion.  Having  lived  a  life  of 
bufinefs,  and  remarked  how  feldom  any  occurrences 
emerge  for  which  great  qualities  are  required,  I  have 
learned  the  necefiity  of  regarding  little  things,  andthough 
I  do  not  pretend  to  give  laws  to  the  legiflators  of  man¬ 
kind,  or  to  limit  the  range  of  thofe  powerful  minds  that 
carry  light  and  heat  through  all  the  regions  of  know¬ 
ledge,  yet  I  have  long  thought,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  who  lofe  themfelves  in  ftudies,  by  which  I  have 
not  found  that  they  grow  much  wifer,  might,  with  more 
advantage  both  to  the  publick  and  themfelves,  apply 
their  underftandings  to  domeftick  arts,  and  ftore  their 
minds’  with  axioms  of  humble  prudence,  and  private 
economy. 

Your  late  paper  on  frugality  Was  very  elegant  and 
pleafing,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  fufficiently  adapted  to 
common  readers,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  mufick  of 
periods,  the  artifice  of  connection,  or  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  of  rhetorick;  but  require  a  few  plain  and 
cogent  inftruCtions,  which  may  fink  into  the  mind  by 
their  own  weight. 

Frugality 
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Frugality  is  fo  necefTary  to  the  happinefs  of  the  world, 
fo  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to  every  rank  of  men, 
from  the  higheft  of  human  potentates,  to  the  loweft  la¬ 
bourer  or  artificer ;  and  the  miferies  which  the  neglect 
of  it  produces  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  grievous,  that  it 
ought  to  be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  ad- 
drefs,  and  adapted  to  every  clafs  of  underftanding. 

Whether  thofe  who  treat  morals  as  a  fcience  will  al¬ 
low  frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the  virtues,  I  have 
not  thought  it  necefTary  to  enquire.  For  I,  who  draw 
my  opinions  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  world,  am 
fatisfied  with  knowing,  what  is  abundantly  fufficient  for 
practice,  that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  leaft,  a  quality 
which  can  feldom  exift  without  fome  virtues,  and  with¬ 
out  which  few  virtues  can  exift.  Frugality  may  be 
termed  the  daughter  of  prudence,  the  fifter  of  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  the  parent  of  liberty.  He  that  is  extravagant 
will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce  de¬ 
pendence,  and  invite  corruption  ;  it  will  almoft  always 
produce  a  paftive  compliance  with  the  wickednefs  of 
others;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees 
to  practife  thofe  crimes  which  they  ceafe  to  centime. 

Jf  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  feem  unanimous  enough  in 
abhorring  it  as  deftructive  to  happinefs ;  and  all  to  whom 
want  is  terrible,  upon  whatever  principle,  ought  to 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  learn  the  fage  maxims  of  our 
parfimonious  anceftors,  and  attain  the  falutary  arts  of 
contracting  expence;  for  without  frugality  none  can  be 
rich,  and  with  it  very  few  -would  be  poor. 

To  moft  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  of  wifdom, 
a  ccmcurrence  of  many  circumftances  is  necefTary,  fome 
previous  knowledge  muft  be  attained,  fome  uncommon 
gifts  of  nature  poftefled,  or  fome  opportunity  produced  by 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  things ;  but  the  mere 
power  of  faving  what  is  already  in  our  hands,  muft  be 
eafy  of  acquifition  to  every  mind  ;  and  as  the  example  of 
Bacon  may  {hew,  that  the  higheft  intellect  cannot  fafely 
I  neglect 
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neglect  it,  a  thoufand  inftances  will  every  day  prove,  that 
the  meanneft  may  pradtife  it  with  fuccefs. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great  numbers, 
becaufe  to  be  rich  is  to  poflefs  more  than  is  commonly 
placed  in  a  Angle  hand ;  and,  if  many  could  obtain  the 
fum  which  now  makes  a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of 
wealth  muft  then  be  transferred  to  ftill  greater  accumu¬ 
lations.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  equally  impof- 
fible  to  exempt  the  lower  clafles  of  mankind  from  po¬ 
verty  ;  becaufe,  though  whatever  be  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  fome  will  always  have  leaft,  and  he  that- 
has  lefs  than  any  other  is  comparatively  poor ;  yet  I  do 
not  fee  any  coadtive  neceftity  that  many  fhould  be  with¬ 
out  the  indifpenfable  conveniencies  of  life;  but  am  fome- 
times  inclined  to  imagine,  that,  cafual  calamites  ex¬ 
cepted,  there  might,  by  univerlal  prudence,  be  procur¬ 
ed  an  univerfal  exemption  from  want ;  and  that  he  who 
fhould  happen  to  have  leaft,  might  notwithftanding  have 
-enough. 

But  without  entering  too  far  into  (peculations  which 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  political  calculator  has  at¬ 
tempted,  and  in  which  the  mcft  perfpicacious  reafoner 
may  be  eafily  bewildered,  it  is  evident  that  they  to  whom 
providence  has  allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  own 
fortune  and  their  own  virtue,  which  make  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  have  fufficient  incitements  to  perfonal 
frugality ;  fince,  whatever  might  be  its  general  effedt 
upon  provinces  or  nations,  by  which  it  is  never  likely  to 
be  tried,  we  know  with  certainty  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  individual  entering  the  world,  who,  by  prudent  par- 
fimony,  may  not  reafonably  promife  himfelf  a  cheerful 
competence  in  the  decline  of  life. 

The  profpedl  of  penury  in  age  is  fo  gloomy  and  terri¬ 
fying,  that  every  man  who  looks  before  him  muft  re- 
folve  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  muft  be  avoided  generally  by 
the  fcience  of  fparing.  For,  though  in  every  age  there 
are  fome,  who  by  bold  adventures,  or  by  favourable  ac¬ 
cidents,  rife  fuddenly  to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to 
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indulge  hopes  of  fuch  rare  events.  And  the  bulk  of 
mankind  muff  owe  their  affluence  to  fmall  and  gradual 
profits,  below  which  their  expence  muff  be  refolutely 
reduced. 

You  mull  not,  therefore,  think  me  finking  below  the 
dignity  of  a  practical  philofopher,  when  1  recommend  to 
the  confideration  of  your  readers,  from  the  ftatefman  to 
the  apprentice,  a  position  replete  with  mercantile  wif- 
dom,  A  penny  fiaved ,  is  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I 
think,  be  accommodated  to  all  conditions,  by  obferving 
not  only  that  they  who  purfue  any  lucrative  employment 
will  fave  time  when  they  forbear  expence,  and  that  the 
time  may  be  employed  to  the  increafe  of  profit;  but  that 
they  who  are  above  fuch  minute  confiderations,  will  find, 
by  every  viffory  over  appetite  or  paffion,  new  ftrength 
added  to  the  mind,  will  gain  the  power  of  refufing  thofe 
folicitations  by  which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  hourly 
affaulted,  and  in  time  fet  themfelves  above  the  reach  of 
extravagance  and  folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  enquired  by  thofe  who  are  willing 
rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the  juft  meafure  of 
frugality  ?  and  when  expence,  not  abfolutely  neceffary, 
degenerates  into  profufion  ?  T o  fuch  queftions  no  gene¬ 
ral  anfwer  can  be  returned ;  fince  the  liberty  of  fpend- 
ing,  or  neceffity  of  parfimony,  may  be  varied  without 
end  by  different  circumftances.  It  may,  however,  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  a  man's  vo¬ 
luntary  expence  fibouhl  not  exceed  his  revenue.  A  maxim 
fo  obvious  and  incontrovertible,  that  the  civil  lav/  ranks 
the  prodigal  with  the  madman,  and  debars  them  equally 
from  the  condudf  of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept 
arifing  from  the  former,  and  indeed  included  in  it,  is  yet 
neceffary  to  be  diftindfly  impreffed  upon  the  warm,  the 
fanciful,  and  the  brave ;  Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain 
profits.  Let  no  man  prefume  to  fpend  upon  hopes,  to 
truft  his  own  abilities  for  means  of  deliverance  from  pe¬ 
nury,  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  prefent  defires,  and  leave  the 
reckoning  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 
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To  thefe  cautions,  which,  I  fuppofe,  are,  at  lead 
among  the  graver  paTt  of  mankind,  undifputed,  I  will 
avid  another,  Let  no  man  fqu.mcler  againjl  his  inclination . 
With  this  precept  it  may  be,  perhaps,  imagined  eafy  to 
comply;  yet  if  thofe  whom  profufion  has  buried  in  pri— 
fons,  or  driven  into  banifhment,  were  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  very  few  were  ruined  by  their  own  choice, 
or  purchafed  plealure  with  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  ;  but 
that  they  buffered  themfelves  to  be  born  away  by  the 
violt  .ce  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfed,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  a  thoufand  prodigalities,  either  from  a  tri¬ 
vial  emulation  of  wealth  and  fpirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  an  emulation  for  the  prize  of 
folly,  or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  fools. 

1  am ,  SIR , 

Tour  humble  Servant , 

SOPHRON. 

DESIRE  of  WEALTH. 

Numb.  58.  Saturday,  0£l  6,  1750. 

- Improbee 

Crejcunt  divitite,  rawen 

Curta  nefc'to  quidjemper  abefl  ni.  __  Horc 

Bur,  while  in  heaps  his  wicked  wealth  afeends, 

He  is  not  of  his  with  poffefs’d  ; 

There’s  fomething  wanting  ftill  to  make  him  blefs’d. 

Francis. 

_t\.S  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of 
the  paffions  that  have  given  great  difturbance  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world,  there  is  no  topick  more  co~ 
pioudy  treated  by  the  ancient  morahfts  than  the  folly  of 
devoting  the  heart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches.  They 
who  are  acquainted  v/ith  thefe  authors  need  not  be  told 
how  riches  incite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever 
they  are  mentioned;  with  what  numbers  of  examples 
the  danger  of  large pofleffions  is  illuftrated  ;  and  how  all 
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the  powers  or  reafon  and  eloquence  have  been  exhaufted 
in  endeavours  to  eradicate  a  defire,  which  fcems  to  have 
intrenched  itfelf  too  ffrongly  in  the  mind  to  be  driven 
out,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  not  Jo  {I  its  power,  even 
-over  thofe  who  declaimed  againft  it,  but  would  have  bro¬ 
ken  out  in  the  poet  or  the  fage,  if  it  had  been  excited  by- 
opportunity,  and  invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its 
proper  objeff. 

TJheir  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  fo  unfuccefsful, 
that  1  know  not  whether  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  bv  all 
the  wit -and  reafon  which  this  favourite  caufe  lias  called 
forth,  a  fmgle  convert  was  ever  made ;  that  even  one 
man  has  refufed  to  be  rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his 
power,  from  the  conviction  of  the  greater  happinefs  of 
a  narrow  fortune  ;  or  difburthened  himfelf  of  wealth, 
when  he  had  tried  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
peace,  and  leifure,  and  fecurity  of  a  mean  and  unenvied 
ifate. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected  opportu¬ 
nities  of  railing  themfelves  to  honours  and  to  wealth,  and 
-rejected  the  kindeft  offers  of  fortune  :  but,  however 
their  moderation  may  be  boafted  by  themfelves,  or  ad¬ 
mired  by  fuch  as  only  view  them  at  a  diftance,  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  feldom  found  that  they  value  riches  lefs,  but 
that  they  dread  labour  or  danger  more  than  others  ;  they 
are  unable  to  roufe  themfelves  to  aftiorr,  to  {train  in  the 
race  of  competition,  or  to  ftand  the  fhocic  of  conteft  ;  but 
though  they,  therefore,  decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they 
peverthelefs  wifh  themfelves  aloft,  and  would  willingly 
•enjoy  what  they  dare  not  feize. 

Others  have  retired  from  high  ftations,  and  volunta¬ 
rily  condemned  themfelves  to  privacy  and  obfeurity. 
But,  even  the-fe  will  not  afford  many  occafions  of  triumph 
to  the  philofopher  ;  for. they  have  commonly  either  quit¬ 
ted  that  only  which  they  thought  themfelves  unable  to 
hold,  and  prevented  difgrace  by  refignation  ;  or  they 
have  been ‘induced  to  try  new  meafures  by  general  in- 
con  {fancy.  which  always  dreams  of  happinefs  in  novelty. 
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or  bv  a  gloomy  difpofition,' which  is  difg  lifted  in  the 
fame  degree  with  every  ftate,  and  wifhes  every  fcene  of 
life  to  change  as  foon  as  it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found 
high  and  low  ftations  equally  unable  to  fatisfy  the  wifhes 
of  a  diftsmpered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  fhelter  them- 
felves  in  the  clcfeft  retreat  from  difappointment,  folici- 
tude,  and  mifery. 

Yet  though  thefe  admonitions  have  been  thus  neglefifc- 
ed  by  thofe  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or  were  able  to 
procure  them,  it  is  not  rafhly  to  be  determined  that  they 
are  altogether  without  ufe  ;  for,  fince  far  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  mu  ft  be  confined  to  conditions  compa¬ 
ratively  mean,  anti  placed  in  fituations,  from  which  they 
naturally  look  up  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before 
them,  thofe  writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that 
have  adminiftered  remedies  to  difcontent  almoft  univer- 
fal,  by  {hewing,  that  what  we  cannot  reach  may  very 
well  be  forborne,  that  the  inequality  of  distribution,  at 
which  we  murmur,  is  for  the  moll  part  lefts  than  it 
leems,  and  that  the  greatnefs,  which  v/e  admire  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  has  much  fewer  advantages,  and  much  lefts  fplen- 
dour,  when  we  are  differed  to  approach  it 

It- is  the  bufmefs  of  nioralifts  to  detedt  the  frauds  of 
fortune,  and  to  {hew  that  {he  itnpofes  upon  the  carelefs 
eye  by  a  quick  fucceffion  of  {hadows,  which  will  {brink 
to  nothing  in  the  gripe;  that  {he  difguifes  life  in  extrin- 
fick  ornaments,  w:hich  ferve  only  for  {how,  and  are  laid 
afide  in  the  hours  of  folitude,  and  of  pleafure  ;  and  that 
when  greatnefs  afpires  either  to  felicity  or  to  wifdom,  it 
fhak.es  off  thofe  diftinftions  which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and 
awe  the  fupplicant. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whofe  condition  has 
not  afforded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  inftruc- 
tion,  and  who  coiledt  all  their  ideas  by  their  own  eyes, 
and  digeft  them  by  their  own  underftandings,  Teem  to 
confider  thofe  who  are  placed  in  ranks  of  remote  fupe*-" 
riority,  as  almoft  another  and  higher  fpecies  of  beings. 
As  themfelves.hsve  known  little  other  mifery  than  the* 
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confequences  of  want,  they  are  with  difficulty  perfuaded, 
that  where  there  is  wealth  there  can  be  forrow,  or  that 
thofe  who  glitter  in  dignity,  and  glide  along  in  af¬ 
fluence,  can  be  acquainted  with  pains  and  cares  like 
thofe  which  lie  heavy  upon  the  reft  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  lowed; 
meannefs,  and  the  darkeft  ignorance ;  but  it  is  fo  con¬ 
fined  only  becaufe  others  have  been  (hewn  its  folly,  and 
its  falfehood,  becaufe  it  has  been  oppofed  in  its  progrefs 
by  hiftory  and  philofophy,  and  hindered  from  fpreading 
its  infection  by  powerful  prefervatives. 

The  doclrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth,  though  it 
has  not  been  able  to  extinguifh  avarice  or  ambition,  or 
fupprefs  that  reludbance  with  which  a  man  pafies  his 
days  in  a  ftate  of  inferiority,  muft,  at  leaft,  have  made 
the  lower  conditions  lefs  grating  and  wearifome,  and  has 
confequently  contributed  to  the  general  fecurity  of  life, 
by  hindering  that  fraud  and  violence,  rapine  and  circum¬ 
vention,  which  muft  have  been  produced  by  an  un¬ 
bounded  eagernefs  of  wealth,  arifing  from  an  unfhaken 
conviction  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himfelf  incited,  by  fome  violent  im- 
pulfe  of  paffion,  to  purfue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of  be¬ 
ing,  muft  l'urely  be  fo  much  alarmed  by  the  fucceffive 
admonitions  of  thofe,  whofe  experience  and  fagacity  have 
recommended  them  as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  ftop 
and  confider  whether  he  is  about  to  enyaoe  in  an  un- 

OO 

dertaking  that  will  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine  be¬ 
fore  he  rufhes  to  wealth,  through  right  and  wrong,  what 
it  will  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  this  exami¬ 
nation  will  leldom  fail  to  reprefs  his  ardour,  and  retard 
his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itfelf,  it  is  not  ufeful  but  when 
it  departs  from  us  ;  its  value  is  found  only  in  that  which 
it  can  purchafe,  which,  if  we  fuppofe  it  put  to  its  beft 
ufe  by  thofe  that  poflefs  it,  feems  not  much  to  deferve 
the  defire  or  envy  of  a  wife  man.  It  is  certain,  that 
lyith  regard  to  corporal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither 
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open  new  avenues  to  pleafure,  nor  block  up  the  paflages 
of  anguifh.  Difeafe  and  infirmity  ftill  continue  to  tor¬ 
ture  and  enfeeble,  perhaps  exafperated  by  luxury,  or 
.promoted  by  foftnefs.  With  refpecft  to  the  mind,  it  has 
rarely  been  obferved,  that  wealth  contributes  much  to 
quicken  the  difcernrnent,  enlarge  the  capacit  ,  or  ele¬ 
vate  the  imagination;  but  may,  by  hiring  flattery,  or 
laying  diligence  afleep,  confirm  error,  and  harden  limpi¬ 
dity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatnefs,  for  nothing  can 
make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  o.  dain- 
ed  to  be  little.  The  bramble  may  be  placed  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak.  Even  royalty  it- 
felf  is  not  able  to  give  that  dignity  which  it  happens  not 
to  find,  but  opprefles  faeble  minds,  though  it  may  ele¬ 
vate  the  ftrong.  The  world  has  been  governed  in  the 
name  of  kings,  whofe  exiftence  has  fcarcely  been  per¬ 
ceived  by  any  real  effects  beyond  their,  own  palaces. 

When  therefore  the  defire  of  wealth  is  taking  hold 
of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  fee  how  it  operates 
upon  thofe  whofe  induftry  or  fortune  has  obtained  it. 
When  we  find  them  opprefled  with  their  own  abun¬ 
dance,  luxurious  without  pleafure,  idle  without  eafe, 
impatient  and  querulous  in  themfelves,  and  defpifed  or 
hated  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  we  fhail  foon  be  convinced 
that  if  the  real  wants  of  our  condition  are  fatisfied, 
there  remains  little  to  be  fought  with  folicitude,  or  dc« 
fired  with  eagernefs. 
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The  SCREEC  H-OW  L  S  of  M  A  N  K  I  N  D, 
Numb.  59.  Tues-day,  October  9.,  175a. 

Oft  ah  quid  fa.' ait  malum  psr  •uerbtt  k-varr. 

hoc  querulav!  Halcyonenque  Prcgnen  jacii  i 
ho::  era/  cnfola  quart.  l\eanlias  antra 
V jx  jut: gar  ft  Lrmnia  fax  a  fua. 
itrangulat  mclufus  dolor  atque  t.Vujhtul  iniut, 

Cogiiur  1 1  rj.res  mnhipLcare  juas  OviD. 

Complaining  oft,  gives  rei'plte.  to  our  griff : 
k  rom  hence  rhe  wretched  /•;  ante  lcui/hr  relief, 
lienee  the  F reant  an  chief  his  fete  deplores, 

-And  r  ents  his  furrow  to  rise  Lemnum  ihort-s  ; 

in  vain  by  fecrccy-we  woo’d  affuage 

Our  cares;  conceal’d,  they  gather  tenfold  rage. 

F.  Lewis-. 

I  i  is  common  to  diRingnifh  men  by  the  names  of 
animals  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  referable.  Thus  a 
hero  is  frequently  termed  a  lion,  and  a  ftatefman  a  fox  ; 
an  extortioner  gains  the  appellation  of  vulture,  and  a 
fop  tire  title  of  monkey.  There  is  alfo  among  the  va¬ 
rious  anomalies  of  character,  which  a  furvey  of  the 
world  exhibits,  a  fpecies  of  beings,  in  human  form, 
which  may  be  properly  marked  cut  as  the  fcreech-cwls 
©f  mankind. 

Thefe  fereeeh-owis  fee  in  to  be  fettled  in  an  opinion 
that  the  great  bufinefs  of  life  is  to  complain,  and  that 
they  were  born  for  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  difturb  the 
happin  fe  of  o.hcrs,  to  leffen  the  little  comforts,  and 
fhortea  the  fhort  pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful 
remembrances  of  the  pair,  or  melancholy  prognofticks 
of  the  future their  only  care  is  to  crufh  the  riling 
hope,  to  damp  the  kindling  tranfport,  and  2llay  the 
golden  hours  of  gaiety  with  the  hateful  drofs  of  grief 
and  fufpicion. 

1  o  thofe,  whofe  v/eaknefs  of  fpirits,  or  timidity  of 
temper,  fubjects  them  to  imprefiions  from  others,  and 
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who  are  apt  to  fuffer  by  fafcination,  and  catch  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  mifery,  it  is  extremely  unhappy  to  live  with¬ 
in  the  compafs  of  a  fcreech-'owi’s  voice;  for  it  will 
often  fill  their  ears  in  the  hour  of  d  jeftion,  terrify  them 
with  apprehenfions,  which  their  own  thoughts  would- 
never  have  produced,  and  hidden,  by  intruded  borrows, 
the  day  which  might  have  puffed  in  amufements  or  in 
bufinefs ;  it  will  burthen  the  heart  with  unneceffary  dif- 
contents,  and  weaken  for  a  time  that  love  of  life,  which 
is  neceffary  to  the  vigorous  prof,  cut  ion  of  any  under¬ 
taking.  „ 

Though  I  have,  like  the  .reft  of  mankind,  many  fail¬ 
ings  and  weakneffes,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either  friends 
or  enemies,,  been,  charged  with  fuperftition ;  I  never 
count  the  company  which  1  enter,  and  I  look,  at  the 
new  moon  indifferently  over  either  fheukkr.  1  have 
like  moft  other  philosophers,  often  heard  the  cuckoo 
without  money  in  my  pocket,  and  have  been  fometimes 
reproached  as  fool-hardy  for  not  turning  down  my.  eyes- 
when  a  raven  flew  over  my  head.  I  never  go  heme 
abruptly  becaufe  a  fnake  errffes  my  way,  nor  have  any 
particular  dread  of  a  climadterica!  year;  yet  I  conf.-fs. 
that,  with  all  my  fcorn  of  old  women,  and  their  tales, 
I  confider  it  as  an  unhappy  day  when  1  happen  to  be 
greeted  in  the  morning  by  Sufpirius,  the  fcreech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Sufpirius  fifty-eight  years  and 
four  months,  and  have  never  yet  palled  an  hour  with 
him  in  which  he  has  not  made  fome  attack  upon  my 
quiet.  When  we  were  fuff  acquainted,  his  great  to- 
pick  was  the  mifery  of  youth  without  riches,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  walked  out  together,  he  folaced  me  with  a  long 
enumeration  of  pleaftres,  which,  as  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the  verge  of  my 
defire?,  and  which  1  IhouJd  never  have  confidered  as  the 
objefts  of  a  wifh,  had  not  his  unreafonable  reprefenta- 
tions  placed  them  in  my  fight. 

Another  of  his  topick's  is  the  negledl  of  merit,  with 
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which  he  never  fails  to  amufe-everv  man  whom  he  fees 
not  eminently  fortunate.  If  he  meets  with  a  young 
officer,  he  always  informs  him  of  gentlemen  whole 
perfonal  courage  is  unquestioned,  and  whofe  military 
-Skill  qualifies  them  to  command  armies,  that  have,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  merit,  o-fown  old  wi  h  fubaltern 
commiffions.  For  a  genius  in  the  church,  he  is  always 
provided  with  a  curacy  for  life.  I  he  lawyer  he  informs 
of  many  men  of  great  parts  ar.d  deep  ffudy,  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  in  the  courts:  And 
meeting  Serenus,  the  phySician,  “  Ah  !  doctor,”  fays  he, 
“  what  a-foot  Still,  when  fo  many  blockheads  are  rat- 
“  tling  in  their  chariots  ?  I  told  you  feven  years  ago 
w.  that  you  would  never  meet  with  any  encouragement, 
“  and  I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  notice,  when  I 
“  tell  you,  that  your  Greek ,  ar.d  your  diligence,  and 
t£  your  honefty,  will  never  enable  you  to  live  like  yon- 
u  der  apothecary,  who  preferibes  to  his  own  Shop,  and 
“  laughs  at  the  phyfician.” 

Sufpirus  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifteen  authors 
in  their  way  to  the  ftage  ;  perfuaded  nine  and  thirty 
merchants  to  retire  from  a  profperous  trade  for  fear  of 
bankruptcy,  brotce  off  an  hundred  and  thirteen  matches 
by  prognoflications  of  unhappinefs,  and  enabled  the 
Small- pox  to  kill  nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  cf 
of  the  Icfs  of  beauty. 

V'henefrer  my  evil  Sbars  bring  us  together,  he  ne¬ 
ve-  ,ds  to  reprefent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  purfuits,  and 
i  :  ms  me  we  are  much  older  than  when  we  began  • 
our  acquaintance,  that  the  infirmities  cf  tfecrepilude 
are  coming  faft  upon  me,  that  whatever  1  now  get  I 
frail  enjoy  but  a  little  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  i  •  .a  t<  t- 
r.: ring  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  cf  very  lictle  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I  ought  to  look 
.  r  no  other  pleafures  than  a  good  dinner  and  an  eafy 
chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unharmonious  fhaiin,  tlifplay.- 
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ing  prefent  miferies,  and  forboding  more,  yvnr cthi 
3m‘e:Tv5o;j;,  every  fyllable  is  loaded  with  misfortune,  and 
death  is  always  brought  nearer  to  the  view.  Yet,  what 
always  raifes  my  refentment  and  indignation,  I  do  not 
perceive  that  his  mournful  meditations  have  much 
effedt  upon  himfelf.  He  talks,  and  has  long  talked  of 
calamities,  without  difcovering,  otherwife  than  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  feels  any  of  the  evils  which  he 
bewails  or  threatens,  but  has  the  fame  habit  of  uttering 
lamentations,  as  others  of  telling  ftories,  and  falls  into 
exprelftotis  of  condolence  for  paft,  or  apprehenfion  of 
future  mifchiefs,  as  all  men  ftudious  of  their  eafe  have 
recourle  to  thofe  fubjecls  upon  which  they  can  mod  flu¬ 
ently  or  copioufly  difcourfe. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  deftroyed  alt 
their  cocks,  that  they  might  dream  out  their  morning 
dreams  without  difturbance.  Though  I  would  not  fo 
far  promote  effeminacy  as  to  propofe  the  Sybarites  for 
an  example,  yet  fince  there  is  no  man  fo  corrupt  or  fool- 
ifh,  but  fometbing  ufeful  may  be  learned  from  him,  I 
could  wifh  that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  ofcen  to  be 
copied,  fome  regulations  might  be  made  to  exclude 
fcreech-owls  from  all  company,  as  the  enemies  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  confine  them  to  fome  proper  receptacle,  where 
they  may  mingle  fighs  at  leifure,  and  thicken  the  gloom 
of  one  another. 

Thou  prophet  of  evil,  fays  Homer’s  Agamemnon,  thou 
never  foretellejl  me  good ,  but  the  joy  of  thy  heart  is  to 
predict  ?nisfortunes.  Whoever  is  of  the  fame  temper 
might  there  find  the  means  of  indulging  his  thoughts, 
and  improving  his  vein  of  denunciation,  and  the  flock 
of  fcreech-owls  might  hoot  together  without  injury  to 
the  reft  of  the  world. 

Yet,  though  I  have  fo  little  kindnefs  for  this  dark  ge¬ 
neration,  I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  debar  the  foft 
and  tender  mind  from  the  privilege  of  complaining,  when 
the  figh  rifes  from  the  defire  not  of  giving  pain,  out  of 
gaining  eafe.  To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even 
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when  complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  friend- 
fhip ;  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  fuQFers  moft 
like  a  hero  that  hides  grief  in  filence, 

Spem  vidtu Jirmdat ,  pre-mil  ahum  corde  dolorem. 

His  outward  fmilcs  concea.’d  his  inward  (mart.  Drydeu, 

yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  who  complains  adds  like 
a  man,  like  a  focial  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his 
fellow  creatures.  Pity  is  to  many  of  the  unhappy,  a 
fource  of  comfort  in  hopelefs  diftreiies,  as  it  contributes 
to  recommend  them  to  themfelves,  by  proving  that  they* 
have  not  loft  the  regard  of  others ;  and  heaven  feems  to- 
indicate  the  duty  even  of  barren  companion,  by  inclin¬ 
ing  us  to  weep  for  evils  which  we  cannot  remedy. 

DISCONTENT. 

Numb.  63.  Tuesday,  OSiober  22,  1750. 

- - Habebat  fcepe  ducentos , 

Seepe  decern  fcr-u'Os  ;  medo  rcges  atone  tetrarcbas, 

Omnia  magna  loquc ns :  modo,Jit  mibi  men/a  tripet,  ct 
Concha  fain  pari,  el  toga,  qiue  defender  e frigus, 

Quamvis  craffa,  qneat.  Holt, 

Now  with  two  hundred  flaves  he  crowds  his  train  * 

Now  walks  with  ten.  In  high  and  haughty  drain 
At  morn,  of  kings  and  governors  he  prates  ; 

At  night — “  a  frugal  table,  O,  ye  fates  ? 

«  A  little  fhell  the  (acred  fait  to  hold, 

«  And  elothes,  tho’  coarfe,  to  keep  me  from  the  cold.” 

Fjrancis^ 

I T  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writer,  who 
has  left  behind  him  obfervations  upon  life,  that  no  man 
is  pleafed  with  his  prefent  ftate,  which  proves  equally  un~ 
fatisfa&ory,  fays  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance, 
or  chofcn  with  deliberation  3  we  are  always  difguftcd 
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with  fome  circumftance  or  other  of  our  fituation,  and 
imagine  the  condition  of  others  more  abundant  in  bleil- 
ings,  or  lefs  expofed  to  calamities. 

'T  his  univerfal  difcontent  has  been  generally  mentioned 
with  great  feverity  of  cenfure,  as  unreafonable  in  itfelf, 
fince  of  two,  equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  can¬ 
not  have  the  larger  fhare  of  happinefs,  and  as  tending 
to  darken ‘life  with  unnecelTary  gloom,  by  withdrawing 
our  minds  from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  or 
that  happinefs  which  our  ftate  affords  us,,  and  fixing  our 
attention  upon  foreign  objedfs,  which  we  only  behold  to 
deprefs  ourfelves,  and  increafe  our  mifery  by  injurious 
comparifons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  heart,  fo  as  to  excite  refolutionS'  of  obtain¬ 
ing,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to  which  fuchtran- 
fcendant  privileges  are  fuppofed  to  be  annexed ;  when  it 
burfts  into  adtion,  and  produces  fraud>  violence,  and  in— 
juftice,  it  is  to  be  purfued  with  all  the  rigour  of  legal- 
puniinments.  Butw’nileoperatingonlyupon  the  thoughts, 
it  difturbs  none  but  him  v/ho  has  happened  to  admit  it, 
and,  however  it  may  interrupt  content,  makes  no  at¬ 
tack  on  piety  or  virtue,  I  cannot  think  it  fo  far  criminal 
or  ridiculous,  but  that,  it  may  deferve  fo'me  pity,  and  ad¬ 
mit  fome  excufe- 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miferable,-!  fuppofe  none 
is  fufficiently  enthufiattical  to  maintain;  becaufe  though- 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of  others,.  yet  every 
man  has  found  frequent  viciffitudes  in  his  own  ftate,  and.. 
muft  therefore  be  convinced  that  life  is  fufceptible  of 
more  or  lefs  felicity.  What  then  {hall  forbid  us  to  en¬ 
deavour  the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
improved,  and  to  grafp  at  augmentations  of  good,  when 
we  know  it  poffibie  to  be  increafed,  and  believe  that  any 
particular  change  of  fituation  will  increafe  it  ? 

If  he  that  finds  himfelf  uneafy  may  reafonably  make 
efforts  to  rid  himfelf  from  vexation,  all  mankind  have  a. 
fufficient  plea  for  fome  degree  of  rdtleflhefs?  and  the 
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fault  feems  to  be  little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of 
conclufior,  in  favour  of  fomething  not  yet  experienced, 
and  t  o  much  readinefs  to  believe,  that  the  mifery  which 
our  paffions  and  appetites  produce,  is  brought  upon  us 
by  accidental  caufes,  and  external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  difcovered  by  us,  that  we 
complained  too  hallily  of  peculiar  hardlhips,  and  ima¬ 
gined  ourfelves  diftinguilhed  by  embarraflments,  in 
v/hich  other  daftes  of  men  are  equally  entangled. 
We  often  change  a  lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  and 
wifn  ourfelves  reftored  again  to  the  ftate  from  which  we 
thought  it  defirahle  to  be  delivered.  But  this  know¬ 
ledge,  though  it  is  eafilv  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  attainable  anv  other  wav ;  and  that  error  cannot 
juftly  be  reproached,  which  reafon  could  not  obviate, 
nor  prudence-  avoid. 

To  take  a  view,  at  once  diftinct  and  comprehenfive, 
of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of  combination, 
and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of  mor¬ 
tal  intelligencies.  Of  the  ftate  with  which  praftice  has, 
not  acquainted  us,  we  fnatch  a  glimpfe,  we  difcern  a 
point,  and  regulate  the  reft  by  paffion,  and  by  fancy. 
In  this  enquiry,  every  favourite  prejudice,'  every  innate 
defire,  is  bufy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy,  at  leaft 
Jefs  happy  than  cur  nature  feems  to  admit ;  we  necefla- 
rily  defire  the  amelioration  of  our  lot ;  what  we  defire, 
we  very  reafonably  fsek,  and  what  we  feek  w'e  are 
naturally  eager  to  believe  that  we  have  found.  Our 
confidence  is  often  difappointed,  but  our  reafon  is 
not  convinced,  and  there  is  no  man  wffio  does  not  hope 
for  fomething  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps  his 
wifhes  lie  una&ive,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  difficultv  of 
attainment.  As  among  the  numerous  ftudents  of  Her- 
metick  phrlofophy,  not  one  appears  to  have  defifted 
from  the  talk  of  tranfmutation,  from  conviction  of  its, 
impoffibility,  but  from  wearinefs  of  toil,  or  impatience 
of  delay,  a  broken  body,  or  exhaufted  fortune. 

Irrefolution  and  mutability  are  often  the  faults  of  men,, 
whole  views  are  wide,  and  whefe  imagination  is  vi- 
3  '  gorous 
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gorous  and  excurfive,  becaufe  they  cannot  confine  their 
thoughts  within  their  own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are 
continually  ranging  over  all  the  fcenes  of  human  exift- 
ence,  and  confequently  are  often  apt  to  conceive  that 
they  fall  upon  new  regions  of  pleafure,  and  (tart  new 
poflibilities  of  happinefs.  Thus  they  are  bulled  with  a 
perpetual  fucceffion  of  fchemes,  and  pafs  their  lives  in 
alternate  elation  and  forrow,  for  want  of  that  calm  and 
immoveable  acquiefcence  in  their  condition,  by  which 
men  of  flower  underftandings  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  or  led  on  in  the  plain  beaten  track,  which, 
their  fathers  and  grand-fires  have  trod  before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to  the  pro- 
fpeiSl:,  that  will  always  have  the  difadvantage  which  we 
have  already  tried  ;  becaufe  the  evils  v/hich  we  have  felt 
we  cannot  extenuate;  and  though  we  have,  perhaps  from 
nature,  the  power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity 
which  v/e  fear,  as  of  heightening  the  bleffing  we  expedf, 
yet  in  thofe  meditations  which  we  indulge  by  choice, 
and  which  arc  not  forced  upon  the  mind  by  neceflity,  we 
have  always  the  art  of  fixing  our  regard  upon  the  more 
plcafing  images,  and  fuffer  hope  to  difpofe  the  lights  by 
which  we  look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  different  modes  of  life  are  fome- 
times  fo  equally  oppofed,  that  perhaps  no  man  ever  yet 
made  his  choice  between  them  upon  a  full  convidfion, 
and  adequate  knowledge;  and  therefore  fludbuation  of 
will  is  not  more  wonderful,  when  they  are  propofed  to 
the  eledlion,  then  ofcillations  of  a  beam  charged  with 
equal  weights.  The  mind  no  fooner  imagines  itfelf  de¬ 
termined  by  fome  prevalent  advantage,  than  fome  con¬ 
venience  of  equal  weight  is  difeovered  on  the  other  fide, 
and  the  refolutions  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  niceft 
examination,  are  often  repented  as  foon  as  they  are 
taken. 

Eumenes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inherited  a 
large  eftate  from  a  father,  long  eminent  in  confpicuous 
employments.  His  father,  haraffed  with  competitions, 
and  perplexed  with  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  recommend¬ 
ed 
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ed  the  quiet  of  a  private  ftation  with  fo  much-  force,,, 
that  Eumenes*  for  fome  years  refilled  every  motion  of 
ambitious  wilhes  ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the  fight 
of  oppreffion,  which  he  could  not  redrefs.  he  began  to 
think,  it  the  duty  of  an  honeft:  man  to  enable  himfelf  to 
protect  others,  and  gradually  felt  a  delire  of  greatnefs, 
excited  by  a  thoufand  projects  of  advantage  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  His  fortune  placed  him  in  the  fenate,  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  he  pofi- 
feffed  that  authority  and  influence  which  he  had  refolved 
to  exert  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatnefs,  and  was 
in  a  Ihort  time  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  doing  well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations  to  do 
ill  are  multiplied  and  enforced.  He  felt  himfelf  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being  either  feduced-  or  driven  from 
his  honeft  purpofes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be  gra¬ 
tified,  and  fometimes  a  rival  to  be  crulhed,  by  means 
which  his  confcience  could  not  approve.  Sometimes 
he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  prejudices  of  the  pub- 
lick,  and  fometimes  with  the  fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 
He  was  by  degrees  wearied  with  perpetual  ftruggles  to 
unite  policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retirement  as 
the  fhelter  of  innocence,  perfuaded  that  he  could  only 
hope  to  benefit  mankind  by  a  blamelefs  example  of  pri¬ 
vate  virtue.  Here  he  fpent  fome  years  in  tranquillity 
and  beneficence  ;  but  finding  that  corruption  increafed, 
and  falfe  opinions  in  government  prevailed,  he  thought 
himfelf  again  fummoned  to  polls  of  publiclt  truft,  from 
which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weaknefs  again  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconftant  by  virtue  and  by 
vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought;  yet  inconftan- 
cy,  however  dignified  by  its  motives,  is  always  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  life  allows  us  but  a  fmall  time  for  en¬ 
quiry  and  experiment,  and  he  thatfteadily  endeavours  at 
excellence,  in  whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit 
mankind  than  he  that  hefitates  in  chufmg  his  part  till  he 
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is  called  to  the  performance.  The  traveller  that  refo- 
lutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding  path,  will  fooner 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey,  than  he  that  is  always 
changing  his  direction,  and  waftes  the  hours  of  day¬ 
light  in  booking  for  fmcother  ground,  and  Ihorter  paf- 
fages. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Numb.  64.  Saturday,  October  27,  T750. 

Idem  vdle,  el  idem  nolle,  ea  demum firma  emi cilia  ejl.  Sallust. 

To  live  in  friendlhip  is  to  have  the  fame  defircs  and  the  fame 
averfions. 

Wh  E  N  Socrates  was  building  himfelf  a  houle  at 
Athens,  being  alked  by  one  that  obferved  the  littlenefs 
of  the  defign,  why  a  man  fo  eminent  would  not  have  an 
abode  more  fuitable  to  his  dignity?  he  replied,  that  he 
Ihould  think  himfelf  fufficiently  accommodated,  if  he 
could  fee  that  narrow  habitation  filled  with  real  friends. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  this  great  maffer  of  human  life, 
concerning  the  infrequency  of  fuch  an  union  of  minds 
as  might  deferve  the  name  of  friendlhip,  that  among  the 
multitudes  whom  vanity  or  curiofity,  civility  or  vene¬ 
ration,  crowded  about  him,  he  did  not  expeft  that  very 
fpacious  apartments  would  be  neceffary  to  contain  all 
that  Ihould  regard  him  with  fincere  kindnefs,  or  adhere 
to  him  with  fteady  fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requifite  to  the  poffibility 
of  friendlhip,  and  fo  many  accidents  mull  concur  to  its 
rife  and  its  continuance,  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
content  themfelves  without  it,  and  fupply  its  place  as 
they  can,  with  intereft  and  dependance. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  conftant  and  warm 
reciprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are  incapacitated 
for  any  other  elevated,  excellence,  by  perpetual  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  intereftj  and  unrefifting  fubjedtion  to  their 
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pafiioas.  Long  habits  may  fuperinduce  inabilitv  to- 
deny  any  defire,  or  reprefs,  by  fuperior  motives,  the 
importunities  of  anv  immediate  gratification,  and  an  in¬ 
veterate  feinihnefs  will  imagine  all  advantages  dimi- 
nifhed  in  proportion  as  they  are  communicated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  corruption, 
but  many  varieties  of  difpofition,  not  inconiiftent  with 
common  degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude  friendship  from 
the  heart.  Some  ardent  ©hough  in  their  benevolence, 
and  defective  neither  in  officioufnefs  nor  liberality,  are 
mutable  and  uncertain,  foon  attracted  by  new  objects, 
difgufted  without  offence,  and  alienated  without  en¬ 
mity.  Others  are  foft  and  flexible,  eafily  influenced  by 
reports  or  whifpers,  ready  to  catch  alarms  from  every 
dubious  circumftance,  and  to  liften  to  every  fufpicion 
which  envy  and  flattery  fhall  fuse  gelt,  to  follow  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  every  confident  advifer,  and  move  by  the  im--- 
pulfe  of  the  laft  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own 
judgment,  than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  fafer 
way  to  the  fagacity  of  another,  inclined  to  confider 
counfel  as  infult,  and  enquiry  as  want  of  confidence, 
and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other  terms  than  un- 
referved  fubmiffon,  and  implicit  compliance.  Some  are 
dark  and  involved,  equally  careful  to  conceal  good  and 
bad  purpofes  ;  and  pleafed  with  producing  eftebts  by  in- 
vifible  means,  and  fhewing  their  defign  only  in  its  exe¬ 
cution.  Others  are  univerfally  communicative,  alike 
open  to  every  eye,  and  equally  profufe  of  their  own 
fecrets  and  thofe  of  others,  without  the  necefiary  vigi¬ 
lance  of  caution,  or  the  honeft  arts  of  prudent  inte¬ 
grity,  ready  to  accufe  without  malice,  and  to  betray 
without  treachery.  Any  of  thefe  may  be  ufeful  to  the 
community,  and  pafs  through  the  world  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  good  purpofes  and  uncorrupted  morals,  but 
they  are  unfit  for  clofe  and  tender  intimacies.  He  can¬ 
not  properly  be  chofen  for  a  friend,  whofe  kindnefs  is 
exhaled  by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen  by  the  nrftblaft 
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of  Hander  ,  he  cannot  be  a  ufeful  counfellor,  who  will 
hear  no  opinion  but  his  own  ;  he  will  not  much  invite 
confidence  whoft*  principle  maxim  is  to  fufpeft ;  nor 
can  the  candour  and  franknefs  of  that  man  be  much 
efteemed,  who  fpreads  his  arms  to  humankind,  and 
makes  every  man,  without  diftindtion,  a  denizen  of  his 
bofom. 

That  friendfhip  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lafting, 
there  muft  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each  part,  but 
virtue  of  the  fame  kind ;  not  only  the  fame  end  muft  be 
propofed,  but  the  fame  means  muft  be  approved  by  both. 
We  are  often,  by  fuperficial  ac.eompiifhments  and  acci¬ 
dental  endearments,  induced  to  love  thofe  whom  we 
cannot  efteem ;  we  are  fometimes,  by  great  abilities, 
and  inconteftable  evidences  of  virtue,  compelled  to 
efteem  thofe  whom  we  cannot  love.  But  friendftiip, 
compounded  of  efteem  and  love,  derives  from  one  its 
tendernefs,  and  its  permanence  from  the  other ;  and 
therefore  requires  not  only  that  its  candidates  ftiould 
gain  the  judgment,  but  that  they  (hould  attradl  the  af- 
fedtions ;  that  they  {hould  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day 
of  diftrefs,  but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity;  not  only  ufe¬ 
ful  in  exigencies,  but  pleafing  in  familiar  life;  their 
prefence  {hould  give  cheerfulnefs  as  well  as  courage, 
and  difpel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  requifite  an 
uniformity  of  opinions,  at  leaft  of  thofe  adtive  and  con- 
fpicuous  principles  which  difcriminate  parties  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  feels  in  religion,  and  which  every  day  operate 
more  or  lefs  on  the  common  bufinefs  of  life..  For 
though  great  tendernefs  has,  perhaps,  been  fometimes 
known  to  continue  between  men  eminent  in  contrary 
factions  ;  yet  fuch  friends  are  to  be  fhewn  rather  as  pro¬ 
digies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no  more  proper  to  re¬ 
gulate  our  condudf  by  fuch  inftances,  than  to  leap  a 
precipice,  becaufe  fome  have  fallen  from  it  and  tfcaped 
with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preferve  pri¬ 
vate 
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vate  kmdnefs  in  the  midft  of  publick  oppontion,  in 
which  will  neceflarily  be  involved  a  thoufand  incidents, 
extending  their  influence  to  converfation  and  privacy. 
.Men  engaged,  by  moral  or  religious  motives,  in  con¬ 
trary  parties,  will  generally  look  with  different  eyes 
upon  every  man,  and  decide  almoft  every  queftion  upon 
different  principles.  When  fuch  occafions  of  difpute 
happen,  to  comply  is  to  bctrav  our  caufe,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  friendfhip  by  ceaany  to  deferve  it;  to  be  filent,  is 
to  lcfe  the  happinefs  and  dignity  of  independence,  to  live 
in  perpetual  conftraint,  and  to  defert,  if  not  to  betray  r 
and  who  {hail  determine  which  of  two  friends  fliall 
yield,  where  neither  believes  himfeif  miftaken,  and  both 
confeis  the  importance  of  the  queffion  ?  What  then  re¬ 
mains  but  contradiction  and  debate?  and  from  thole 
what  can  be  expected,  but  acrimony  and  vehemence,  the 
infok-nce  of  triumph,  the  vexation  of  defeat,  and,  in 
time,  a  wearinefs  of  conteff,  and  an  extinction  of  bene¬ 
volence  ?  Exchange  of  endearments  and  intercourfe  o£ 
civility  may  continue,  indeed,  as  boughs  may  for  a 
while  be  verdant,  when  the  root  is  wounded  ;  but  the 
poifon  of  difeord  is  infufed,  and  though  the  countenance 
may  prelsrve  its  fmile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  con¬ 
tracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom  we  fee- 
only  in  times  of  ferioufnefs  and  feverity ;  and  therefore 
to  maintain  the  foftnefs  and  ferenity  of  benevolence,  it 
is  neceftary  that  friends  partake  each  other’s  pleafures  as 
well  as  C2res,  and  be  led  to  the  fame  diverfions  by  fimi- 
litude  of  tafte.  This  is*  however,  not  to  be  confidered 
as  equally  indifpenfable  with  conformity  of  principles, 
becaufe  any  man  may  honeftly,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  Horace,  refign  the  gratifications  of  tafte  to  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  another,  and  friendlhip  may  well  deferve  the 
facrifice  of  pleafure,  though  not  of  confcience. 

It  was  once  confjffed  to  me,  by  a  painter,  that-  no 
profeffer  of  his  art  ever  loved  another.  This  declara¬ 
tion  is  fo  far  juftifted  by  the  knowledge  of  lift,  as  to 
x  w  damp 
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damp  the  hopes  of  warm  and  conffmt  friendfliip,  be¬ 
tween  men  whom  their  ftudies  have  made  competitors* 
and  whom  every  favourer  and  every  cenfurer  are  hourly 
inciting  againft  each  other.  The  utmolt  expedition 
that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  that  they  fhonld  for¬ 
bear  open  hoftilities  and  fecret  machinations,  and  when 
the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be  able  to  unite  againft 
a  common  foe.  Some,  however,  though  few,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  found,  in  whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to 
overpower  generofity,  who  are  diftinguifhed  from  lower 
beings  by  nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame,  and 
can  preferve  the  facred  flame  of  friendfliip  from  the  gufts 
of  pride,  and  the  rubbifli  of  intereft. 

Friendfhip  is  felaom  lafting  but  between  equals,  or 
where  the  fuperiority  on  one  fide  is  reduced  by  fome 
equivalent  advantage  on  the  other.  Benefits  which  can¬ 
not  be  repaid,  and  obligations  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged,  are  not  commonly  found  to  increafe  affection  ; 
they  excite  gratitude  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration,, 
but  commonly  take  away  that  eafy  freedom,  and  fami¬ 
liarity  of  intercourfe,  without  which,  though  there  may 
be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admiration,  there  cannot  ha 
friendfliip.  Thus  imperfect  are  all  earthly  ble flings  } 
the  great  effedt  of  friendfhip  is  beneficence,  yet  by  the 
firft  adt  qf  uncommon  kindnefs  it  is  endangered,  like 
plants  that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  confedera¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  reftrain  bounty,  or  reprefs  compaflion; 
for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before  convenience,  and  he 
that  lofes  part  of  the  pleafures  of  friendfliip  by  his  gene- 
rofity,  gains  in  its  place  the  gratulation  of  his  con¬ 
fidence. 
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The  JOURNEY  of  LIFE. 

Numb  65.  Tuesday,  Ottolcr  30,  1750. 

- Garrit  aniirs 

Ex  re  fab  ell 'as -  II  OR.- 

The  cheerful  Jage,  when  fokrrm  dictates  fail, 

Conceals  the  moral  count'd  in  a  tale. 

ObID-AH,  the  fon  of  Abenfina,  left  the  caravanfera 
early  in  the  morning,  and  purfued  his  journey  through 
the  plains  of  Indoftan.  He  was  frefh  and  vigorous  with 
reft;  he  was  animated  with  hope;  he  was  incited  by 
defire;  he  walked  fwiftly  forward  over  the  vallies,  and 
faw  the  hills  gradually  riling  before  him.  As  he  palled 
along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morning  fong  of 
the  bird  of  Paradife,  he  was  fanned  by  the  lalt  flutters 
of  the  finking  breeze,  and  fprinkled  with  dew  by  groves 
of  fpices  ;  he  fometimes  contemplated  the  towering 
height  of  the  oak,  monarch  of  the  hills  ;  and  fometimes 
caught  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrofe,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  fpring  :  all  his  fenfes  were  gratified, 
and  all  care  was  banifhed  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  fun  approached  his  meri¬ 
dian,  and  the  increafing  heat  preyed  upon  his  ftrength; 
he  then  looked  round  about  him  for  fome  more  commo¬ 
dious  path.  He  faw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  grove  that 
feemed  to  wave  its  {hades  as  a  fign  of  invitation  ;  he 
entered  it,  and  found  the  coolnefs  and  verdure  irrefifti- 
bly  pleafant.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  whither  he 
was  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  bordered  with 
flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the  fame  direcSIionw  ith 
the  main  road,  and  was  pleafed  that,  by  this  happy  ex- 
*  periment,  he  had  found  means  to  unite  pleafure  with 
bufinefs,  and  to  gain  the  rewards  of  diligence  without 
fuffering  its  fatigues.  He,  therefore,  ftill  continued  to 
walk  for  a  time,  without  the  leaf!;  remiffion  of  his  ar¬ 
dour. 
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dour,  except  that  he  was  fometimes  tempted  to  flop  by 
the  mufick  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  affembled 
in  the  fhade;  and  f  >m  times  amufed  himfelf  vvith  pluck¬ 
ing  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  fide,  or 
the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  I  aft,  the 
green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  fir  ft  tendency,  arid 
to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with  f  mntains, 
and  murmuring  with  water-falls.  Here  Obidah  paufed 
for  a  time,  and  began  to  confider  whether  it  were  longer 
fafe  to  forfake  the  known  and  common  track  ;  but 
remembering  that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greateft  vio¬ 
lence,  and  that  the  plain  was  dufty  and  uneven,  he  re- 
f  lived  to  puil'ue  the  new  path,  wr.ich  he  fuppoHd  only 
to  make  a  few  meanders,  in  compliance  with  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  laft  in  the  common 
road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  folicitude,  he  renewed  his 
pace,  though  he  fulpedted  that  he  was  not  gainino- 
ground.  This  unealinefs  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to 
lay  hold  on  every  new  obj'edf,  and  give  way  to  every 
fenfation  that  might  footh  or  diverc  him.  He  liftened 
to  every  echo,  he  mounted  every  hill  for  a  frefh  pro- 
fpedf,  he  turned  afide  to  every  cafcade,  and  pleafed  him¬ 
felf  with  tracing  the  courfe  of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled 
among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large  region  with  in¬ 
numerable  circumvolutions.  In  thefe  amufements  the 
hours  pafled  away  uncounted,  his  deviations  had  per¬ 
plexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards  what 
point  to  travel.  He  flood  penflve  and  confufed,  afraid 
to  go  forward  left  he  Ihould  go  wrong,  yet  confcious 
that  the  time  cf  loitering  was  now  paft."  While  he  was' 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  iky  was  overfpread 
with  clouds,  the  day  vaniftied  from  before  him,  and  a 
hidden  tempeft  gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now 
roufed  by  his  danger  to  a  q trick  and  painful  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  folly;  he  now  faw  how  happinefs  is  loft: 
when  eafe  is  confulted  ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  im¬ 
patience  that  prompted  him  to  feek  Ihelter  in  the  grove, 

and 
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and  defpifed  the  petty  curiofity  that  led  him  on  from 
trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  the  air 
grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke  his  medita¬ 
tion. 

He  now  refolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his 
power,  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  palled, 
and  try  to  find  fome  -iflue  where  the  wood  might  open 
into  the  plain.  He  proftrated  himfelf  on  the  ground, 
and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He 
rofe  with  confidence  and  tranquillity,  and  prefl'td  on 
with  his  fabre  in  his  hand,  for  the  bcafts  of  the  defert 
were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the 
mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expira¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  horrors  of  darknefs  and  folitude  lurrounded 
him :  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the  torrents 
tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Wo;  k’d  into  hidden  rnge  bv  wintry  fhow'rs, 

Doy-’n  the  http  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pcuis  ; 

The  mountain  fhepherd  hears  the  diftant  nolle. 

Thus  forlorn  and  diftrefled,  he  wandered  through  the 
’Wild,  without  knowing  v/hither  he  was  going,  or  whether 
he  was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  fafety  or  to  de- 
ftruCtion.  At  length  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  over¬ 
come  him  ;  his  breath  grew  ftiort,  and  his  knees  trem¬ 
bled,  and  he  was  on  the  point  oflying  down  in  refigna- 
tion  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the  brambles 
the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced  towards  the  light, 
and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  her¬ 
mit,  he  called  humbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admif- 
fion.  The  old  man  fet  before  him  fuch  provifions  as  he 
had  collected  for  himfelf,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  ea- 
gernefs  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repaft  was  over,  <l  Tell  me,”  faid  the 
hermit,  “  by  what  chance  thou  haft  been  brought  hither; 

“  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the 
u  wildernefs,  in  which  1  never  faw  a  man  before.”  Obi- 
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ftah  then  related  the  occurrences  of  his  journey,  without 
any  concealment  or  palliation. 

Son,”  faid  the  hermit,  “  let  the  errors  2nd  follies, 
the  dangers  and  efcape,  of  this  day,  fink  deep  into  thy 
u  heart.  J^emember,  my  fon,  that  human  life  is  the 
“  journey  of  a  day.  We  rife  in  the  morning  of  youth, 
u  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expedition  ;  we  fet  forward 
“  with  fpirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety  and  with  diligence, 
“  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the  ftraight  road  of  piety  to- 
4C  wards  the  manfions  of  reft.  In  a  ftiort  time  we  remit 
“  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find  fome  mitigation  of 
“  our  duty,  and  fome  more  eafiy  means  of  obtaining  the 
“  fame  end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  refolve  no 
*-  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  diftance,  but 
“  rely  upon  our  own  conftancy,  and  venture  to  ap- 
“  proach  what  we  refolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus 
“  enter  the  bowers  of  eafe,  and  repofe  in  the  ftiades  of 
1  fecurity.  Here  the  heart  foftens,  and  vigilance  fub- 
fides;  we  are  then  willing  to  enquire  whether  another 
“  advance  cannot  be  'made,  and  whether  we  may  not, 
“  at  leaft,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleafure. 
“  We  approach  them  with  fcruplc  and  hefitation  ;  we 
enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trembling,  and 
M  always  hope  to  pafs  through  them  without  lofing  the 
u  road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for  a  wnile,  keep  in  our 
fight,  and  to  which  we  propofe  to  return.  But  temp- 
tation  fucceeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance  pre- 
pares  us  for  another  ;  we  in  time  lofe  the  happinefs  of 
“  innocence,  and  folace  our  difquiet  with  fenfual  grati- 
“  fications.  By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of 
u  our  original  intention,  and  quit  the  only  adequate  ob- 
u  jedf  of  rational  defire.  We  entangle  ourfelves  in  bu- 
“  fui'  fs,  immerge  ourfelves  in  luxurv, and  rove  through 
“  the  labyrinths  of  inconftancy,  till  the  darknefs  of  old 
“  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  difeafe  and  anxiety  ob- 
“  ftrucf  our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our  K  s 
“  with  horror,  with  forrow,  with  repentance  ;  and  wi.h, 
a  but  too  often  vainly  wifti,  that  we  had  not  forfakc-n 
4  4t  the 
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“  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  fon,  who 
“  {hall  learn  from  thy  example  not  to  defpair,  but  fhall 
“  remember,  that  though  the  day  is  paid,  and  their 
“  ftrength  is  waft-d,  there  yet  remains  one  effort  to  be 
“  made ;  that  reformation  is  never  hopelefs,  nor  fin- 
“  cere  endeavours  ever  unaffifted  ;  that  the  wanderer 
“  may  at  length  return  after  all  his  errors,  and  that  he 
“  who  implores  ftrength  and  courage  from  above,  fhall 
“  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him.  Go 
“  now,  my  fon,  to  thy  repofe,  commit  tbvfelf  to  the 
“  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when  the  morning  calls 
t(  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life.” 

VANITY. 

Numb.  66.  Saturday,  Nov.  3,  1750. 

Pang  dignnfcere pbjfunt 
P tra  bona,  a/g-e  ilLs  twtllum  droerfa,  remain 
Erron s  nebula.  J  v  v. 

- How  few 

Know  the  ir  own  good  ;  or,  knowing  it,  purfae  ? 

How  void  of  teafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ?  Drtden. 

The  folly  of  human  wifhes  and  purfuits  has  always 
been  a  (landing  fubjedl  of  mirth  and  declamation,  and 
has  b  een  ridiculed  and  lamented  from  age  to  age ;  till 
perhaps  the  fruitlefs  repetition  of  complaints  and  cen- 
lures  maybe  juftiy  numbered  among  thefubjedls  of  cen- 
fure  and  complaint. 

Some  of  tbefe  inftruclors  of  mankind  have  not  con¬ 
tented  themfdves  with  checking  the  overflows  of  paf- 
fion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of  defire,  but  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftroythe  root  as  well  as  the  branches;  and 
not  only  to  confine  the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to 
fnrooth  it  for  ever  by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed 
their  reafon  and  eloquence  to  perfuade  us,  that  nothing 
is  worth  the  wilh  of  a  wife  man,  have  reprefented  all 
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earthly  good  and  evil  as  indifferent,  and  counted  among 
vulgar  errors  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almoft  always  the  unhappinefs  of  a  victorious 
■difputant  to  deftroy  his  own  authority  by  claiming  too 
many  confequences,  or  diffufing  his  propofition  to  an  in¬ 
definable  extent.  When  wre  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a 
caufe,  and  dated  our  confidence  with  fuccefs,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  purfue  the  fame  train  of  reafoning, 
to  eftablifh  fome  collateral  truth,  to  remove  feme  adja¬ 
cent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  comprehenfion 
of  our  fyftem.  Asa  prince,  in  the  ardour  ofacquifition. 
is  willing  to  fecure  his  ftrft  conqueff  by  the  addition  of 
another,  add  fortrefs  to  fortrefs,  and  city  to  city,  till  de- 
fpair  and  Opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he 
lofes  in  a  moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philofophers  having  found  an  eafy  victory  over 
thofe  defires  which  we  produce  in  ourlelves,  and  which 
terminate  in  fome  imaginary  ftate  of  happinefs  unknown 
and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make  farther  inroads  upon 
the  heart,  and  attacked  at  laft  our  fenfes  and  our  inftinfts. 
They  continued  to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which 
only  folly  could  be  conquered ;  they  therefore  loft  the 
trophies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  coufidered  no 
longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  juftice  denied,  that  thefe  men 
have  been  very  ufeful  monitors,  and  have  left  many  proofs 
of  ftrong  reafon,  deep  penetration,  and  accurate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  life,  which  it  is  now  our  bufinefs  to 
fe  pa  rate  from  the  foam  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to 
apply  judicioefly  to  our  own  ufe.  They  have  Shewn 
that  moft  of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raife  the  envy 
of  the  timorous,  and  roufe  the  ambition  of  the  darings 
are  empty  (hows  of  felicity,  which,  when  they  become 
familiar,  lofe  their  power  of  delighting;  and  that  the  molt 
profperous  and' exalted  have  very  few  advantages  over  a 
meaner  and  more  obfcure  fortune,  when  their  dangers 
and  folicitudes  are  balanced  againft  their  equipage,  their 
banquets,  and  their  palaces. 
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It  is  natural  for  every  man  uninftrudled  to  murmur  at 
Ills  condition,  becaufe  in  the  general  infelicity  of  life,  he 
feels  Ids  own  miferies,  without  knowing  that  they  are 
common  to  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies :  and  therefore, 
though  he  will  not  be  lets  fenfible  of  pain  by  being  told 
that  others  are  equally  tormented,  he  will  at  leaft  be 
freed  from  the  temptation  of  feekingby  perpetual  changes 
that  eafe  which  is  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and  though 
his  difeafe  ftiU  continues,  he  efcapes  the  hazard  of  ex- 
afperating  it  by  remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth,  extent 
cf  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  confer,  muft  be 
always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined  to  a  very  fmall 
number;  and  the  life  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  muft 
be  loft  in  empty  wifhes  and  painful  companions,  were 
not  the  balm  of  philafophy  fhed  upon  us,  and  our  difcon- 
tent  at  the  appearances  of  an  unequal  diftribution 
foothed  and  appealed. 

It  feemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the  great 
mailers  of  moral  learning,  to  defcend  to  familiar  life,  and 
caution  mankind  againft  that  petty  ambition  which  is 
known  among  us  by  the  name  of  vanity;  which  yet  had 
been  an  undertaking  not  unworthy  of  the  longeft  beard, 
and  muft  folemn  aufterity.  For  though  the  paftions  of 
little  minds,  adding  in  low  ftations,  do  not  fill  the  world 
with  bloodfhed  and  devaftations,  or  mark,  by  great 
events,  the  periods  of  time,  yet  they  torture  the  breaft 
on  which  they  feize,  infeft  thofe  that  are  placed  within 
the  reach  of  their  influence,  deftroy  private  quiet  and  pri¬ 
vate  virtue,  and  undermine  infenflbly  the  happinefs  of  the 
world. 

The  defire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  ill  di reeled.  We  fall,  by  chance,  into  fome  clafs 
of  mankind,  and,  without  confulting  nature  or  wifdom, 
refolveto  gain  their  legard  by  thofe  qualities  which  they 
happen  to  efteem.  I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim- 
iiebted,  who,  by  -converting  much  with  country  gentle¬ 
men,  found  himf.Jf  irrefiftibly  determined  to  fylvan  ho¬ 
nours. 
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nonrs.  His  great  ambition  was  to  fhoot  flying,  and  he 
therefore  fpent  whole  days  in  the  woods  purfuing  game; 
which,  before  he  was  near  enough  to  fee  them,  his  ap¬ 
proach  frighted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  defire  tends  to  objects 
which  produce  no  competion,  it  may  be  overlooked  with 
fome  indulgence,  becaufe,  however  fruitlefs  or  abfurd, 
it  cannot  have  ill  efFe&s  upon  the  morals.  But  molt  of 
our  enjoyments  owe  their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of 
poflefiion,  and  when  they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value, 
give  occafion  to  ftratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite  op- 
pofition,  hatred,  and  defamation.  The  contefb  or  two 
rural  beauties  for  preference  and  diftin£tion,  is  oftenfuf- 
ficiently  keen  and  rancorous  to  fill  their  breafts  with  all 
thofe  paffions,  which  are  general!)  thought  the  curfe  only 
of  fenates,  of  armies,  and  of  courts ;  and  the  rival 
dancers  of  an  obfcure  affembly  have  their  partisans  and 
abettors,  often  not  left  exafperated  againft  each  other, 
than  thofe  who  are  promoting  the  interells  of  rival  mo¬ 
narch  s. 

it  is  common  to  confider  thofe  whom  we  find  inferred 
with  an  unreafonable  regard  for  trifling  accomplifhments, 
as  Chargeable  with  all  the  confequences  of  their  folly, 
and  as  the  authois  of  their  own  unhappinefs;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  thofe  whom  we  thus  fcorn  or  deteft,  have  more 
claim  to  tendernefs  than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.  Be¬ 
fore  we  permit  our  fevcrity  to  break  loofe  upon  any  fault 
or  error,  we  ought  furely  to  confider  how  much  we 
have  countenanced  or  promoted  it.  We  fee  multitudes 
bufy  in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  at  the  expence  of  wifdom 
and  of  virtue  ;  but  we  fee  the  reft  of  mankindapproving 
their  conduft,  and  inciting  their  eagernefs,  by  paying 
that  regard  and  deference  to  wealth,  which  wifdom  and 
virtue  only  can  deferve.  W e  fee  women  univerfally 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently 
look  with  contempt  on  the  care  with  which  they  ftudy 
their  complexions,  endeavour  to  p refer ve  or  to  fupply  the 
bloom  of  youth,  reguate  every  ornament,  twill  their 
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hair  into  curls,  and  fhade  their  faces  from  the  weather. 
We  recommend  the  care  of  their  nobler  part,  and  tell 
them  how  little  addition  is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the 
graces  cf  the  mind.  But  when  was  it  known  that  fe¬ 
male  goodnefs  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attract  that  of- 
ficioufnefs,  or  infpire  that  ardour,  which  beauty  produces 
whenever  it  appears  ?  and  with  what  hope  can  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  perfuade  the  ladies,  that  the  time  fpent  at  the 
toilet  is  loft  in  vanity,  when  they  have  every  moment 
fomenew  conviction,  that  their  intereft  is  more  effectu¬ 
ally  promoted  by  a  ribband  well  difpofed,  than  by  the 
brighteft  act  of  heroic  virtue  ? 

Jn  every  inftance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
blame  ought  to  be  fhared  among  more  than  it  generally 
reaches  ;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by  immoderate  praife,  or 
inftigate  needlefs  emulation  by  invidious  incitements, 
are  to  be  coniidered  as  perverters  of  reafon,  and  cor¬ 
rupters  of  the  world  :  and  fince  every  man  is  obliged  to 
promote  happinefs  and  virtue,  he  fhould  be  careful  not 
to  miflead  unwary  minds,  by  appearing  to  fet  too  high 
a  value  upon  things  by  which  no  real  excellence  is  con¬ 
ferred. 


HOPE. 

Numb.  6'.  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  1750. 

At  c' ’  f'jyaSa;,  w; 

Ka>.iu;  jSX£7ryc-iv  fjJxxuo-t  St.  El)  JUT. 

JExiles,  the  proverb  fiys,  fubfift  on  hope, 

Delulive  hope  ftili  points  to  diftant  gooJ, 

To  good  that  mbeks  approach. 

There  is  no  temper  fo  generally  indulged  as  hope; 
other  paflions  operate  -by  ftarts  on  particular  cccafions, 
or  in  certain  parts  of  life ;  but  hope  begins  with  the  firfl: 
power  of  comparing  our  adtual  with  our  poflible  ftate, 
and  attends  us  through  every  ftage  and  period,  always 
urging  us  forward  to  new  acquifttions,  and  holding  out 
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lome  difiant  blefiing  to  our  view,  promifing  us  either 
relief  from  pain,  or  increafe  of  happinefs. 

Hope  is  necefiary  in  every  condition.  The  miferies 
of  poverty,  of  ficknefs,  of  captivity,  would,  without  this 
comfort,  be  infupportable ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
happieft  lot  of  terreftrial  exiftence  can  fet  us  above  the 
want  of  this  general  bleffing  ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it,  would, 
not  ftill  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted 
by  the  expectation  of  fome  new  pofTefiion,  of  fome  en¬ 
joyment  yet  behind,  by  which  the  wifh  fhall  be  at  lalb 
fatisfied,  and  the  heart  filled  up  to  its  utraofi:  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promifes  what 
it  feldom  gives  ;  but  its  promifes  are  more  valuable  than 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  If  Horn  frufirates  us  with¬ 
out  alluring  us  of  recomnenfnw  the  ddav  bv  a  nr  eater 
bounty. 

I  was  mufing  on  this  fl range  inclination  which  every 
man  feels  to  deceive  himfelf,  and  confidering  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  dangers  proceeding  from  this  gay  profpeil  of 
futurity,  when  falling  afleep,  on  a  hidden  i  found  inyffif 
placed  in  a  garden,  of  which  my  fight  could  defery  no 
limits.  Every  feene  about  me  v/as  gny  and  giadfome, 
light  with  fim-fhine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes;  the 
ground  was  painted  with  all  the  variety  of  fpring,  and  all 
the  choir  of  nature  was  finging  in  the  groves.  When  I 
had  recovered  from  the  firft  raptures  with  which  the 
confufion  of  pleafure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  particular  and  deliberate  view  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  region.  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher 
gratifications  to  expect,  and  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,-,  clearer  fountains, 
and  more  lofty  groves,  where  the  birds,  which  I  yet  heard 
but  faintly,  were  exerting  all  the  power  of  melody. 

I  he  trees  about  me  were  beautiful  with  verdure,  and 
fragrant  vvith  blofloms  ;  but  I  was  tempted  to  leave  them 
by  the  fight  cf  ripe  fruits,  which  feemed  to  hang  only  to 
be  plucked..  1  therefore  walked  haftily  forwards,  but 
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found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the  field  faded 
st  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I  reached  it,  the 
birds  new  ltill  Tinging  before  me,  and  though  I  prefTed 
onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  ftill  in  fight  of  plea- 
fures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain  the  po&ffion,  and 
which  feemed  to  mock  my  diligence,  and  to  retire  as  I 
.advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  fo  many  alternations 
or  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  perfifted  to  go  forward,  in  hopes 
that  thefe  fugitive  delights  would  in  time  be  overtaken. 
At  length  I  law  an  innumerable  multitude  cf  every  age 
and  fex,  who  feemed  all  to  partake  of  fame  general  feli¬ 
city;  for  every  cheek  was  flufhed  with  confidence,  and 
every  eye  fparkled  with  eagernefs  ;  yet  each  appeared  to 
have  fome  particular  and  fecret  pleafure,  and  very  few 
were  wiiiing  to  communicate  their  intentions,  or  extend 
their  concern  beyond  themfelves.  Moll  of  them  feemed, 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  bufy  to  gratify  the 
curicfity  of  a  If  ranger,  and  therefore  I  was  content  for  a 
while  to  gaze  upon  them,  without  interrupting  them 
with  troublefeme  enquiries.  At  laft  I  obferved  one  man 
worn  with  time,  and  unable  to  ffruggle  in  the  crowd ; 
and,  therefore,  fuppofing  him  mere  at  ieifure,  I  began 
to  accofi  him:  but  he  turned  from  me  with  anger,  and 
told  me  he  muff  not  be  difturbed,  for  the  great  hour  of 
projection  was  now  come,  when  Mercury  (hould  lofe 
his  wings,  and  flavery  {hould  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for 
gold.  ^  . 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whofe  foftnefs  of 
mien,  and  eafy  movement,  gave  me  reafr.n  to  hope  Hr  a 
more  agreeable  reception  :  but  he  told  me,  with  a  low 
bow,  that  nothing  would  make  him  mere  happy  than  an 
opportunity  cf  ferving  me,  which  he  could  net  now 
want,  for  a  place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  foii- 
citing  would  be  foon  vacant.  From  him  I  had  recourfe 
to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  bafte  to  take  pofief- 
fion  of  the  eftate  of  sn  uncle,  who  by  the  courfe  cf  na¬ 
ture  could  not  live  long.  He  that  followed  was  pre¬ 
paring 
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paring  to  dive  for  treafure  in  a  new-invented  bell ;  and 
another  was  on  the  point  of  difcovering  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejefled  wherefoever  I  applied  myfelf  for 
information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  belt  to  defift  from 
enquiry,  and  try  what  my  own  obfervation  would  diico- 
ver  ;  but  feeing  a  young  man,  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  I 
refolved  upon  one  more  experiment,  and  was  informed 
that  I  was  in  the  garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  De¬ 
sire,  and  that  all  thofe  whom  I  law  thus  tumultuoufly 
buftiing  round  me,  were  incited  by  the  promiles  of 
Hope,  and  hafrening  to  feize  the  gifts  which  ihe  held  in 
her  hand. 

1  turned  my  fight  upward,  and  faw  a  goddefs  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  fitting  on  a  throne  :  around  her  lay  all 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  bleffings  of  life  were 
fpread  abroad  to  view;  {he  had  a  perpetual  gaiety  of 
afpedl,  and  every  one  imagined  that  her  fmiie,  which  was 
impartial  and  general,  was  diredded  to  himf-df,  and  tri¬ 
umphed  in  his  own  fuperiority  to  others,  who  had  con- 
ceivedthe  fame  confidence  from  the  fame  mi  flake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a 
more  extenfive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  with 
fefs  perplexity  confider  the  different  conduft  of  the  crowds 
that  filled  it.  From  this  ftation  I  obferved,  that  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  garden  of  Hope  was  hy  two  gatcc,  one* 
of  which  was  kept  by  Reason,  and  the  other  by  Fan¬ 
cy.  Reason  was  furly  and  fcrupulous,  and  liddoiu 
turned  the  key  wirhout  many  interrogatories,  and  long 
hefitation ;  but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle  portrefs, 
lheheld  her  gate  wide  open,  and  welcomed  all  equally  to 
the  diftribd  under  her  fuperintendency  ;  fo  that  the  p ullage 
was  crowded  by  all  thofe  who  either  feared  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Reason,  or  had  beennjedded  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to  the 
throne  of  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  flippery,  and  winding 
path,  called  the  Straight  of  Difficulty ,  which  thofe  who 
entered  with  the  permiflion  of  the  guard  endeavoured  to 
climb.  But  though  they  Curveved  the  wav  very  cheer- 
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fully  before  they  began  to  rife,  and  marked  out  the  fc- 
veral  ftages  of  their  progrefs,  they  commonly  found  un¬ 
expected  obftacles,  and  were  obliged  frequently  to  flop 
on  the  fudden,  where  they  imagined  the  way  plain  and 
even.  A  thoufand  intricacies  embarrailed  them,  a  thou- 
fand  flips  threw  them  back,  and  a  thoufand  pitfals  im¬ 
peded  their  advance.  So  formidable  were  the  dangers, 
and  fo  frequent  the  mi  (carriages,  that  many  returned 
from  the  firft  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in  the  midft  of 
the  way,  and  only  a  very  fmall  number  were  led  up  to 
the  fummit  of  Hope,  by  thehand  of  Fortitude.  Of 
t’nefe  few  the  greater  part,  when  they  had  obtained  the 
gift  which  Hope  had  promifed  them,  regretted  the  la¬ 
bour  which  it  coft,  and  felt  in  their  fuccefs  the  regret  of 
difappointment  ;  the  reft  retired  with  their  prize,  and 
were  led  by  Wisdom  to  the  bovvers  of  Content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I  could 
find  no  way  to  the  feat  of  Hope  ;  but  though  the  fat 
full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an  air  of  invita¬ 
tion,  which  filled  every  heart  with  rapture,  the  mountain 
was,  on  that  fide,  inacceflibly  fteep,  but  fo  channelled 
and  fliaded,  that  none  perceived  the  impoffibility  of 
afeending  it,  but  each  imagined  himfelf  to  have  difeo- 
vered  a  way  to  which  the  reft  were  ft  rangers.  Many  ex¬ 
pedients  were  indeed  tried  by  this  induftrious  tribe,  of 
whom  fome  were  making;  themdves  wings,  which  others 
were  contriving  to  acftuate  by  the  perpetual  motion,  nut 
with  all  their  labour,  and  all  their  artifices,  they  never 
rofe  above  the  ground,  or  quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever 
approached  the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  ft  ill  to 
gaze  at  a  diftance,  and  laughed  at  the  flow  progrefs 
of  thofe  whom  they  faw  toiling  in  the  Streight  oj  Diffi¬ 
culty. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had  en¬ 
tered  the  garden, .  without  making,  like  the  reft,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  turned  immediately  to  the 
vale  of  Idleness,  a  calm  and  indifturbed  retirement, 
from  whence  they  could  always  have  Hope  in  profpc£t, 
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and  to  which  they  pleafed  themfelves  with  believing  that 
fhe  intended  lpeedily  to  defcend.  Thefe  were  indeed 
{corned  by  all  the  reft ;  but  they  feemed  very  little  af¬ 
fected  by  contempt,  advice,  or  reproof,  but  were  refolved 
toexpecft  at  eafe  the  favour  of  the  goddefs. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and  found 
them  ready  to  anfwer  all  my  queftions,  and  willing  to 
communicate  their  mirth:  but  turning  round,  I  faw  two 
dreadful  monfters  entering  the  vale,  one  of  whom  I 
knew  to  be  age,  and  the  other  want.  Sport  and  re¬ 
velling  were  now  at  an  end,  and  an  univerlal  fhriek  of 
affright  and  diftrefs  burft  out  and  awaked  me. 

0 

DOMESTICK  CIRCUMSPECTION. 

Numb.  68.  Saturday,  Nov.  io,  1750. 

Vivendum  reSl‘,  cum  propier  plurlma ,  tunc  bis 

Praapue  caitfis,  ut  linguas  mancipiorum 

Contemnas  ;  nam  lingua  mail  parspcjjima  fervi.  Ju\ 

Let  us  live  well :  were  it  alone  for  this 

The  baneful  tongues  of  fervants  to  defpife  : 

Slander,  that  worft  of  poifons,  ever  finds 

An  eafy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  Hervey.- 

T  HE  younger  Pliny  has  very  juftiy  obferved,  that  of 
adfions  that  deferve  our  attention,  the  moft  fplendid  are 
not  always  the  greateft.  Fame,  and  wonder,  and  ap- 
plaufe,  are  not  excited  but  by  external  and  adventitious 
circumftances,  often  diftindl  and  feparate  from  virtue 
and  heroifm.  Eminence  of  ftatjon,  grcatnefs  of  effect,- 
and  all  the  favours  of  fortune,  muft  concur  to  place  ex¬ 
cellence  in  publick  view ;  but  fortitude,  diligence,  and 
patience,  diverted  of  their  fhow,  glide  unobferved  through 
the  crowd  of  life,  and  fufter  and  a£t,  though  with  the 
fame  vigour  and  conftancy,  yet  without  pity  and  without 
praife. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life. 
Nothing  is  to  be  eftimated  by  its  effort:  upon  cppjmon, 
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eyes  and  common  ears.  A  thoufand  miferies  make  filent 
and  im  ifible  inroads  on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  in- 
nu  nerable  throbs,  which  never  break  into  complaint. 
Perhaps,  likewife,  our  pleafures  are  for  the  moft  part 
equally  fecret,  and  moft  are  borne  up  by  fome  private  fa- 
tisfadlion,  fome  internal  confcioufnefs,  fome  latent  hope-, 
fome,  peculiar  profpedf,  which  they  never  communi¬ 
cate,  but  referve  for  folitary  hours,  and  clandeftine 
meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  compofed  of  fmall  inci¬ 
dents,  and  petty  occurrences;  cfwifties  for  objects  not 
remote,  and  grief  for  difappointments  of  no  fatal  confe- 
quence;  of  infedt  vexations,  which  fting  us  and  fly 
away,  impertinencies  which  buzz  a  while  about  us,  and 
are  heard  no  more  ;  of  meteorous  pleafures  which  dance 
before  us  and  are  diffipated  ;  of  compliments  which  glide 
off  the  foul  like  other  muflck,  and  are  forgotten  by  him 
that  gave  and  him  that  received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every  man  is  to 
cull  his  own  condition :  for,  as  the  chemifts  tell  us,  that 
all  bodies  are  refolvable  into  the  lame  elements,  and  that 
the  boundlefs  variety  of  things  arifes  from  the  different 
proportions  of  very  few  ingredients ;  fo  a  few  pains  and 
a  few  pleafures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  life,  and 
of  thefe  the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by  provi¬ 
dence,  and  partly  left  to  the  arrangement  of  reafon  and 
of  choice. 

As  thefe.are  well  or  ill  difpofed,  man  is  for  the  moft 
part  happy  or  miferable.  For  very  few  are  involved  in 
great  events,  or  have  their  thread  of  life  entwifted  with 
the  chain  of  caufes  on  which  armies  or  nations  are  fuf- 
pended ;  and  even  thofe  who  feem  wholly  bufied  in  pub- 
lick  affairs,  and  elevated  above  lew  cares,  or  trivial  plea¬ 
fures,  pafs  the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  familiar  and  do- 
meftick  feenes;  from  thefsthey  came  into  publick  life,  to 
thefe  they  are  every  hour  recalled  by  paflions  not  to  be 
fuppreffed  ;  in  thefe  they  have  the  reward  of  their  toils, 
and  to  thefe,  at  laft,  they  retire. 
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The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulnefs  to 
thofe  hours,  which  fplendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclama¬ 
tion  cannot  exhilarate;  thofe  foft  intervals  of  unbended 
amufement,  in  which  a  man  {brinks  to  his  natural  di- 
menfions,  and  throws  afide  the  ornaments  or  difguifes, 
which  he  feels  in  privacy  to  be  ufelefe  incumbrances, 
and  to  lofe  all  effeCt.  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be 
happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  refult  of  all  ambition,  the 
end  to  which  every  enterprife  and  labour  tends,  and  of 
which  every  defire  prompts  the  profecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  muft  be  known 
by  thofe  who  would  make  a  juft  eftimate,  either  of  his 
virtue  or  felicity;  for  fmiles  and  embroidery  are  alike 
occafional,and  the  mind  is  often  drefled  for  fliow  in  paint¬ 
ed  honour  and  fictitious  benevolence,. 

Every  man  muft  have  found  fome  whofe  lives,  in 
every  houfe  but  their  olvn,  was  a  continual  feries  of  hy- 
pocrify,  and  who  concealed  under  fair  appearances  bad 
qualities,  which,  whenever  they  thought  themfelves  out 
of  the  reach  of  cenfure,  broke  out  from  their  reftraint, 
like  winds  imprifoned  in  their  caverns,  and  whom- every 
one  had  reafon  to  love,  but  they  whofe  love  a  wife  man  is 
chiefly  felicitous  to  procure.  And  there  are  others  who,, 
without  any  {how  of  general  goodnefs,  and  without  the 
attractions  by  which  popularity  is  conciliated,  are  re¬ 
ceived  among  their  own  families  as  beitowers  of  happi- 
nefs,  and  reverenced  as  inftruCtors,  guardians,  and  bene- 
faCtors. 

The  moft  authentick  witnefles  of  any  man’s  character 
are  thofe  who  know  him  in  his  own  family,  .and 'fee  him 
without  any  reftraint,  or  rule  of  conduCt,  but  fuch  as  he 
voluntarily  prefcribes  to  himfelf.  If  a  man  carries  vir¬ 
tue  with  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no- 
advantage  of  unlimited  power  or  probable  fecrecy;  if  we 
trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find  that 
his  character,  with  thofe  allowances  which  mortal  frailty 
muft  always  want,  is  uniform  and  regular,  we  have  all 
the  evidence  of  his  fincerity,  that  one  man  can  have  with 
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regard  to  another:  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrify  cannot  be 
its  own  reward,  we  may,  without  heiitation,  determine 
that  his  heart  is  pure. 

The  higheft  panegyrick,  therefore,  that  private  virtue 
can  receive,  is  the  praife  of  fervants.  For,  however 
vanity  or  infolence  may  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
fuffrage  of  men,  undignified  by  wealth,  and  unenlightened 
by  education,  it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  com¬ 
mend  or  blame  without  juftice.  Vice  and  virtue  are 
eafily  diftinguifhed.  Oppreffion,  according  to  Harring¬ 
ton’s  aphorifm,  will  be  felt  by  thcfe  that  cannot  fee  it  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  very  often  that,  in  moral  quef- 
tions,  the  philofophers  in  the  gown,  and  in  the  livery, 
differ  not  fo  much  in  their  fentiments,  as  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  have  equal  power  of  difcerning  right,  though, 
they  cannot  point  it  out  to  others  with  equal  addrefs. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in  folitude, 
or  without  fome  agents,  partners,  confederates,  or  ivit- 
nefies  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fervant  muft  commonly  know 
the  fecrets  of  a  mailer,  who  has  any  fecrets  to  entrufl ; 
and  failings,  merely  perfonal,  are  fo  frequently  expofed 
by  that  fecurity  which  pride  and  folly  generally  produce, 
and  fo  inquifitively  watched  by  that  defire  of  reducing 
the  inequalities  of  condition,  which  the  lower  orders  of 
the  world  will  always  feel,  that  the  teflimony  of  a  me¬ 
nial  domefrick  can  feldom  be  confidered  as  defective  for 
want  of  knowledge.  And  though  its  impartiality  may 
be  fometimes  fufpedled,  it  is  at  lead  as  credible  as  that 
of  equals,  where  rivalry  indigates  cenfure,  or  friendfhip 
dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weaknefs  to  our  fer¬ 
vants,  and  the  impoffibility  of  concealing  it  from  them, 
may  be  juflly  confidered  as  one  motive  to  a  regular  and 
irreproachable  life.  For  no  condition  is  more  hateful  or 
defpicable,  than  his  who  has  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of 
his  fervant ;  in  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has 
Frit  corrupted,  by  making  him  fubfervient  to  his  vices, 
and  whofe  fidelity  he  therefore  cannot  enforce  by  any 
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precepts  ofhoneftyor  reafon.  It  is  feldom  known,  that 
authority,  thus  acquired,  is  pofTefled  without  infolence,. 
or  that  the  mailer  is  not  forced  to  confefs,  by  his  tame- 
nefs  or  forbearance,  that  he  has  enflaved  himfelf  by  fome 
foolifh  confidence*  And  his  crime  is  equally  punilhed,. 
whatever  part  he  takes  of  the  choice  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  he  is  from  that  fatal  hour,  in  which  he  facri- 
ficed  his  dignity  to  his  pafiions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  in- 
folence  or  defamation  ;  of  a  controuler  at  home,  or  an 
accufer  abroad.  He  is  condemned  to  purchafe,  by  con¬ 
tinual  bribes,  that  fecrecy  which  bribes  never  fecured, 
and  which,  after  a  long  courfe  of  fubmillion,,  promifes, 
and  anxieties,  he  will  find  violated  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in 
a  frolick  of  drunkennefs. 

T o  dread  no  eye,  and  to  fufpedl  no  tongue,  is  the 
great  prerogative  of  innocence;  an  exemption  granted 
only  to  invariable  virtue*  Rut  guilt  has  always  its  hor¬ 
rors  and  folicitudes  ;  and  to  make  it  yet  more  fhamefid 
and  detellable,  it  is  doomed  only  to  Hand  in  awe  of  thole, 
to  whom  nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but 
their  power  of  betraying. 

OLD  AGE. 

Numb.  69.  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  1750. 

F/et  quoque,  ut  in  fpeculo  rug  as-  adfpexit  aniles, 

Tyndaris  ;  et  ft  cum,  cur  fit  bis  rnpia,  requirit. 

1’empus  etlax  rerum,  tuque  imndiofa  njetufas 
Omnia  d/fruitis  •'  viliataque  dent  thus  ce-vi 

faidultm  lentd  confumitis  omnia  mate .  Ovid. 

The  dreadful  wrinkles  when  poor  Helen  fpv’d, 

Ah  !  Why  this  fecond  rape  ? — with  tears  ihe  cried. 

Time,  thou  devourer,  and  thou  envious  age, 

Who  all  deftroy  with  keen  corroding  rage, 

Beneath  your  jaws,  whate’er  have  pleas’d  or  pleafe, 

Mufl  fink,  conl'um’d  by  fwift  or  flow  degrees. 

ErrHiNsTON’. 

An  old  Greek  epigram  nift,  intending  to  fhew  the 
miferies  that  attend  the  laft  ftage  of  man,  imprecates 
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upon  thofe  who  are  fo  foolifh  as  to  willi  for  long  Iifey 
the  calamity  of  continuing  to  grow  old  from  century  to 
century.  He  thought  that  no  adventitious  or  foreign 
pain  was  requifite,  that  decrepitude  itfelf  was  an  epitome 
of  whatever  is  dreadful,  and  nothing  could  be  added  to 
the  curfe  of  age,  but  that  it  fhould  be  extended  beyond 
its  natural  limits. 

The  moil  indifferent  and  negligent  fpedfator  can  in¬ 
deed  fcarcely  retire  without  heavinefs  of  heart,  from  a 
view'  of  the  laft  fcenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  in  which  he 
finds  thofe  who  in  the  former  parts  of  the  drama  were 
diftinguifhed  by  opposition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of 
defigns,  and  diflimilitude  of  perfonal  qualities,  all  involv¬ 
ed  in  one  common  diftrefs,  and  all  Struggling  with  af¬ 
fliction  which  they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miferies,  which  waylay  our  paffage  through 
the  world,  wifdom  may  efcape,  and  fortitude  may  con¬ 
quer  :  by  caution  and  circumfpedtion  we  mayfteal  along 
with  very  little  to  obftrudt  or  incommode  us;,  by  fpirit 
and  vigour  we  may  force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  conteft  by  the  pleafures  of  vidtory.  But  a  time 
muft  come  when  our  policy  and  bravery  lhall  be  equally 
ufelefs  ;  when  we  Shall  all  fink  into  helpleffnefs  and  fad- 
nefs,  without  any  power  of  receiving  folace  from  the 
pleafures  that  have  formerly  delighted  us,  or  any  pro- 
ipedt  of  emerging  into  a  feccnd  pofleflionof  the  bleffings 
that  we  have  loft. 

The  induftrv  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting 
in  endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for  thefe  hours  of  de¬ 
jection  and  melancholy,  and  to  gild  the  dreadful  gloom 
with  artificial  light.  The  moft  ufuaffupport  of  old  age 
is  wealth.  He  w'hofe  pofleflions  are  large,  and  whole 
chefts  are  full,  imagines  himfelf  always  fortified  againft 
invafions  on  his  authority.  If  he  has  loft  all  other  means 
of  government,  if  his  ftrength  and  his  reafon  fail  him,  he 
can  at  laft  alter  his  will ;  and  therefore  all  that  have 
hopes  muft  likewife  have  fears,  and  he  may  ftill  continue 

to 
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to  give  laws  to  fuch  as  have  not  ceafed  to  regard  their 
own  intereft. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the  do¬ 
tard,  the  laft  fortrefs  to  which  age  retires,  and  in  which, 
he  makes  the  ftand  againft  the  upftart  race  that  feizes  his 
domains,  difputes  his  commands,  and  cancels  his  pre- 
fcriptions.  But  here,  though  there  maybe  lafety,  there 
is  no  pleafure ;  and  what  ramains  is  but  a  proof  that 
more  was  once  po defied. 

Nothing  feems  to  have  been  more  univerfally  dreaded 
by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of  children ;  and 
indeed,  to  a  man  who  has  furvived  all  the  companions 
of  his  youth,  all  who  have  participated  |his  pleafures 
and  his  cares,  have  been  engaged  in  the  fame  events, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  the  fame  conceptions,  this 
full  peopled  world  is  a  difmal  fifiitude.  He  Hands  for¬ 
lorn  and  filent,  neglected  or  infulted,  in  the  midft  of 
multitudes,  animated  with  hopes  which  he  cannot  {hare, 
and  employed  in  bufinefs  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
forward  or  retard  ;  nor  can  he  find  any  to  whom  his 
life  or  his  death  are  of  importance,  unlefs  he  has  fecured 
fome  domeftick  gratifications,  fome  tender  employ¬ 
ments,  and  endeared  himfelf  to  fome  whofe  intereft  and 
gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  different  are  the  colours  of  life,  as  we  look  forward 
to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  paft  ;  and  fo  different 
the  opinions  and  fentiments  which  this  contrariety  of 
appearance  naturally  produces,  that  the  converfation  of 
the  old  and  young  ends  generally  with  contempt  or  pity 
on  either  fide.  To  a  young  man  entering  the  world, 
with  fulnefs  of  hope,  and  ardour  of  purfuit,  nothing  is 
fo  unpleafing  as  the  cold  caution,  the  faint  expectations, 
the  fcrupulous  diffidence  which  experience  and  difap- 
pointments  certainly  infufe ;  and  the  old  man  wonders 
in  his  turn  that  the  world  can  never  grow  wifer,  that  nei¬ 
ther  precepts  nor  teftimonies,  can  cure  boys  of  their 
credulity  and  fufficiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be  con¬ 
vinced 
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vinced  that  fnares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  himfelf 
entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  fcorn  and  wonder 
of  the  other,  and  the  notions  of  ' the  old  and  young  are 
like  liquors  of  different  gravity  and  texture  which  never 
can  unite*  The  fpirits  of  youth,  fublimed  by  health, 
and  volatilifed  by  paffion,  foon  leave  behind  them  the 
phlegmatick  fediment  of  wearinefs  and  deliberation, 
and  burft  out  in  temerity  and  enterprife.  The  tender- 
nefs  therefore  which  nature  infufes,  and  which  long  ha¬ 
bits  of  beneficence  confirm,  is  neceffary  to  reconcile 
fuch  oppofition ;  and  an  old  man  muff  be  a  father  to 
bear  with  patience  thofe  follies  and  abfurdities  which  he 
will  perpetually  imagine  himfelf  to  find  in  the  fchemes 
and  expectations,  the  pleafures  and  the  forrows,  of  thofe 
who  have  not  yet  been  hardened  by  time,  and  chilled  by 
fruftration- 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  children  ripening  into  ftrength,  be  not  overbalanced 
by  the  pain  of  feeing  fome  fall  in  the  bloffom,  and  others 
blafted  in  their  growth  ;  fome  fhaken  down  by  ftorms, 
fome  tainted  with  cankers,,  and  fome  fhrivelled  in  the 
fhade ;  and  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  beyond 
himfelf,  does  not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  than  his 
pleafures,  and  weary  himfelf  to  no  purpofe,  by  fuperim- 
tending  what  he  cannot  regulate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of.  human  beings 
fufficiently  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by 
fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no  other  end  or  ambition  than 
to  fill  up  the  day  and  the  night  with  drefs,  diverfions, 
and  flattery,  and  who  having  made  no  acquaintance  with 
knowledge,  or  with  bufinefs,  have  conffantly  caught  all 
their  ideas  from  the  current  prattle  of  the  hour,  and  been 
indebted  for  all  their  happinefs  to  compliments  and 
treats.  With  thefe  ladies,  age  begins  early,  and  very 
often  lafts  long ;  it  begins  when  their  beauty  fades,  when 
their  mirth  lofes  its  fprightlinefs,  and  their  motion  its 
eafe.  From  that  time  all  which  gave  them  joy  vanifhes 
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From  about  them ;  they  hear  the  praifes  bellowed  on 
others,  which  ufed  to  fwell  their  bofoms  with  exulation. 
They  vifit  the  feats  of  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  habit  of  being  delighted.  But  pleafure  is  only 
received  when  we  beTicve  that  we  give  it  in  return. 
Negledt  and  petulance  inform  them  that  their  power  and 
their  value  are  paft ;  and  what  then  remains  but  a  tedious 
and  comfortlel's  uniformity  of  time,  without  any  motion 
of  the  heart,  or  exercile  of  the  reafon  ? 

Yet,  however  age  may  difcourage  us  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  from  conndering  it  in  profpedt,  we  fiiall  all  by  de¬ 
grees  certainly  be  old  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  en¬ 
quire,  what  provifion  can  be  made  againft  that  time  of 
diftrefs  ?  what  happinefs  can  be  ftored  up  againft  the 
winter  of  life  ?  and  how  we  may  pafs  our  latter  years 
with  ferenity  and  cheerful nafs  ? 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  mankind, 
that  not  even  the  beft  feafons  of  life  are  able  to  fupply 
fufficient  gratifications,  without  anticipating  uncertain- 
felicities,  it  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed,  that  old  age, 
worn  with  labours,  harrafl'ed  with  anxieties,  and  tortured 
with  difeafes,  fhould  have  any  gladnefs  of  its  own,  or 
feel  any  fatisfudtion  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
fent.  All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be  expedited  muft 
be  recalled  from  the  paft,  or  borrowed  from  the  future  j 
the  paft  is  very  foon  exhaufted,  all  the  events  or  adtions 
of  which  the  memory  can  afford  pleafure  are  quickly 
recolledted  ;  and  the  future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where 
it  can  be  reached  only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decay¬ 
ing  man.  Pie  that  grows  old  without  religious  hopes, 
as  he  declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains  and  far¬ 
rows  inceffantly  crowding  upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulph. 
of  bottom] efs  mifery,  in  which  every  refledtion  muft 
plunge  him  deeper,  and  where  he  finds  only  new  grada» 
tions  of  anguifh)  and  precipices  of  horror.. 
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HUMAN  VIRTUE. 

Numb.  70.  Saturday,  November  17,  1750. 

■ - Argemea  proles, 

Auro  deter ior,  fnlvo  preUojzor  are.  Ovid- 

Succeeding  times  a  fiker  age  behold, 

Excelling  brafs,  but  more  excell’d  by' gold.  Drydf.nv 

J^ESIOD,  iahis  celebrated  diflrribution  of  mankind, 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  “  The  firlt 
“  place,”  lays  he,  “  belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his  own 
“  powers  difeern  what  is  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate  to 
“  the  remoter  motives  of  addion.  The  fecond  is  claimed 
“  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear  inftrufdion,  and  can 
“  perceive  right  and  wrong  when  they  are  fhewn  him 
“  by  another  ;  but  he  that  has  neither  acutenefs  nor 
**  docility,  who  can  neither  find  the  way  by  himfelf,  nor 
“  will  be  led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without  ufe  or 
“  value.” 

If  we  furvey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  fame  divifion  may  be  made  of  men,  with  regard  to 
<h  eir  virtue.  There  are  fome  whole  principles  are  fo 
firmly  fixed,  whofe  conviction  is  fo  conftantly  prefent 
to  their  minds,  and  who  have  raifed  in  themfelves  fuch 
ardent  wifhes  for  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  with  which  he  has  promifed  to  reward  obedience 
and  perfeverance,  that  they  rile  above  all  other  cares  and 
confiderations,  and  uniformly  examine  every  action  and 
defire,  by  comparing  it  with  the  divine  commands. 
There  are  others  in  a  kind  of  equipoife  between  good 
and  ill ;  who  are  moved  on  the  one  part  by  riches  or 
pleafure,  by  the  gratifications  cf  paffion  and  the  delights 
of  fenfe  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  laws  of  which  they  own 
the  obligation,  and  the  rewards  of  which  they  believe 
the  reality,  and  whom  a  very  fnall  addition  of  weight 
turns  either  way.  The  third  clafs  coafifts  of  beings 
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immerfed  in  pleasure,  or  abandoned  to  pafiion,  without 
any  defire  of  higher  good,  or  any  effort  to  extend  their 
thoughts  beyond  immediate  and  grofs  fatisfaCtions. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  fo  much  the  moft  numerous,  that 
it  may  be  conffdered  as  comprifing  the  whole  body  of 
mankind.  T'liofe  of  the  laft  are  not  very  many,  and 
thole  of  the  ffrft  are  very  few  ;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  fall  much  under  the  conffderation  of  the  mo- 
raiift  whole  precepts  are  intended  chiefly  for  thofe  who 
are  endeavouring  to  go  forward  up  the  ffeeps  of  virtue, 
not  for  thofe  who  have  already  reached  the  fummit,  or 
thofe  who  are  refolved  to  ftay  for  ever  in  their  prefent 
fituation- 

To  a  man  not  verfed  in  the  living  world,  but  accuf- 
tomed  to  judge  only  by  fpeculative  reafon,  it  is  fcarcely 
credible  that  any  one  fhould  be  in  this  ftate  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  ftarid  undetermined  and  unengaged,  ready  to 
follow  the  firft  call  to  either  fide.  It  feems  certain,  that 
either  a  man  muff  believe  that  virtue  will  make-  him 
happy,  and  refolve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  think 
that  he  may  be  happy  without  virtue,  and  therefore  caft 
off"  all  care  but  for  his  prefent  intereft.  It  feems  impof- 
fible  that  conviction  Ihould  be  on  one  fide,  and  praCtice 
on  the  other  ;  and  that  he  who  has  feen  the  right  way, 
Ihould  voluntarily  {hut  his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with 
more  tranquillity.  Yet  all  thefe  abfurdicies  are  every 
hour  to  be  found  ;  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  deviate  from 
known  and  acknowledged  duties,  by  inadvertency  or 
furprife  ;  and  moft  are  good  no  longer  than  while  temp¬ 
tation  is  away,  than  while  their  paflions  are  without  ex¬ 
citements,  and  their  opinions  are  free  from  the  counter¬ 
action  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  fentiments  which  almoft  every  man 
changes  as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the  expectation  of 
uniformity  of  character.  He  that  without  acquaintance 
with  the  power  of  defire,  the  cogency  of  diftrefs,  the 
complications  of  affairs,  or  the  force  of  partial  influence, 
has  filled  his  mind  with  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and 
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having  never  tried  his  refolution  in  any  encounters  with 
hope  or  fear,  believes  it  able  to  ftand  firm,  whatever 
ihall  oppofe  it,  will  be  always  clamorous  againft  the 
fmalleft  failure,  ready  to  exacft  the  utmoft  punctualities 
of  right,  and  to  confider  every  man  that  fails  in  any 
part  or  his  duty,  as  without  confcience  and  without 
merit ;  unworthy  of  truft  or  love,  of  pity  or  regard  ;  as 
an  enemy  whom  all  fhould  join  to  drive  out  of  fociety, 
as  a  peft  which  all  fhould  avoid,  or  as  a  weed  which  all 
fhould  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught  the 
poflibility  of  retaining  fome  virtues,  and  rejecting  others, 
or  of  being  good  or  bad  to  a  particular  degree.  For  it 
is  very  ealy  to  the  folitary  reafoner  to  prove  that  the 
fame  arguments  by  which  the  mind  is  fortified  againft 
one  crime  are  of  equal  force  againft  all,  and  the  cor.fe- 
quence  very  naturally  follows,  that  he  whom  they  fail 
to  move  on  any  occafion,  has  either  never  confidered 
them,  Or  has  by  fome  fallacy  taught  mmfelfto  evade  their 
validity ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  a  man  is  known  to 
be  guilty  of  one  crime,  no  farther  evidence  is  needful  of 
his  depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that  it  is, 
always  uncertain  arid  variable,  fometimes  extending  to 
the  whole  compafs  of  duty,  and  fometimes  fbr  inking 
into  a  narrow  fpace,  and  fortifying  only  a  few  avenues 
of  the  heart,  while  all  the  reft  is  left  open  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  appetite,  or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wick- 
ednefs.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjuft  than  to  judge 
of  man  by  too  fhort  an  acquaintance,  and  too  flight  in- 
fpedlion  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  in  the  loofe,  and 
thcughilefs,  and  diifipatcd,  there  is  a  fecret  radical 
v/orth,  which  may  fhoot  out  by  proper  cultivation  -y 
that  the  fpark  of  heaven,  though  dimmed  and  obftrudled, 
is  yet  net  extinguished,  but  may  by  the  breath  of  coun- 
fel  and  exhortation  be  kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  completely 
g;ood  is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  fuppofe  that  all. 
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are  capable  of  the  fame  degrees  of  excellence  ;  it  is  in¬ 
deed  to  exadl,  from  all,  that  perfedlion  which  none  ever 
can  attain.  And  fince  the  pureft  virtue  is  confident 
with  fome  vice,  and  the  virtue  of  the  greateft  number 
with  almoft  an  equal  proportion  of  contrary  qualities, 
let  none  too  haftily  conclude,  that  all  goodnefs  is  loft, 
though  it  may  for  a  time  be  clouded  and  overwhelmed  ; 
for  moft  minds  are  the  Haves  of  external  circumftances, 
and  conform  to  any  hand  that  undertakes  to  mould 
them,  roll  down  any  torrent  of  cuftom  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  caught,  or  bend  to  any  importunity  that 
bears  hard  againft  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  obferved  of  women,  that  they 
are  for  the  moft  part  good  or  bad,  as  they  fall  among 
thofe  who  practife  vice  or  virtue ;  and  that  neither  edu¬ 
cation  nor  reafon  gives  them  much  fecurity  againft  the 
influence  of  example.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have 
lefs  courage  to  ftand  againft  oppofition,  or  that  their 
defire  of  admiration  makes  them  facrifice  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  poor  pleafure  of  vorthlefs  praife,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that  female  goodnefs 
feldom  keeps  its  ground  againft  laughter,  flattery,  or 
fafhion. 

For  this  reafon,  every  one  fhould  conflder  himfelf  as 
entrufted,  not  only  with  his  own  condudf,  but  with 
that  of  others;  and  as  accountable,  not  for  the  duties 
which  he  negle&s,  or  the  crimes  he  commits,  but  for 
that  negligence  and  irregularity  which  he  may  encou¬ 
rage  or  inculcate.  Every  man,  in  whatever  ftation,  has, 
or  endeavours  to  have,  his  followers,  admirers,  and  imi¬ 
tators  ?  and  has  therefore  the  influence  of  his  example 
to  watch  with  care  ;  he  ought  to  avoid  not  only  crimes, 
but  the  appearance  of  crimes,  and  not  only  to  praftife 
virtue,  but  to  applaud,  countenance,  and  fupport  it.  For 
it  is  poflible,  that  for  want  of  attention  we  may  teach 
others  faults  from  which  ourfelves  are  free,  or  by  a  co¬ 
wardly  defertion  of  a  caufe  which  we  ourfelves  approve, 
may  pervert  thofe  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us,  and  hav¬ 
ing 
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ing  no  rule  of  their  own  to  guide  their  courfe,  are  cafily 
milled  by  the  aberrations  of  that  example  which  they 
choofe  for  their  diredlion. 


The  SHORTNESS  of  LIFE. 
N  umb,  71.  Tuesday,  November  20,  1750. 


7ri<verc  quod  proper 0  pauper,  rtec  inutilii  anuis 
Da  ueniam ,  properat  nnojerc  nemo  fatis. 

True,  fir,  to  live  I  hafte,  your  pardon  give. 


Mart 


For  tell  me,  who  makes  hafte  enough  to  live  ?  F.  Lewis. 

Many  words  and  fentences  are  fo  frequently  heard 
in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  fuperficial  obferver  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  they  rauft  contain  fome  primary 
principle,  lome  great  rule  of  adiion,  which  it  is  proper 
always  to  have  prefent  to  the  attention,  and  by  which 
the  ufe  of  every  hour  is  to  be  adjufted.  Yet,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  condudf  of  thofe  fententious  philufophers,  it 
will  often  be  found,  that  they  repeat  thefe  aphorifms, 
merely  becaufe  they  have  fomewhere  heard  them,  be- 
caufe  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  or  becaufe  they 
think  veneration  gained  by  fuch  appearances  of  wifdom, 
but  that  no  ideas  are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  that, 
.according  to  the*  old  blunder  of  the  followers  of  Arijiotle , 
their  fouls  are  mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  tranfmit 
founds,  but  do  not  underhand  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well  known  and  well  attefted  po¬ 
rtion,  that  life  is  Jhirt,  which  may  be  heard  among 
mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor,  many  times  a  day,  but 
Which  never  yet  within  my  reach  of  obfervation  left  any 
impreffion  upon  the  mind;  and  perhaps,  if  my  readers 
will  turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  their-  old  friends, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  fingle  man  to  remem¬ 
brance,  who  appeared  to  know  that  life  was  fhort  till  he 
was  .about  to  lofe  it. 

It 
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Tt  is  obfervable  that  Horace ,  in  his  account  of  the 
characters  of  men.,  as  they  are  diverfified  by  the  various 
influence  of  time,  remarks  that  the  old|man  is  delator,  fpe 
longus ,  given  to  procraftination,  and  inclined  to  extend 
his  hopes  to  a  great  diftance.  So  far  are  we  generally 
from  thinking  what  we  often  fay  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life, 
that  at  the  time  when  it  is  necelfarily  fhorteft,  we  form 
projeCts  which  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  fuch  ex¬ 
pectations  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events  can  gra¬ 
tify,  and  fuffer  thole  pafiions  to  gain  upon  us,  which  are 
only  excufable  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Thefe  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my  mind,  by 
an  evening’s  converfation  with  my  friend  Profpero , 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  has  bought  an  eftate,  and 
is  now  contriving  to  difpofe  and  cultivate  it  with  un¬ 
common  elegance.  His  great  pleafure  is  to  walk 
among  {lately  trees,  and  lie  mufing  in  the  heat  of  noon 
under  their  {hade  ;  he  is  therefore  maturely  confidering 
how  he  {hall  difpofe  his  walks  and  his  groves,  and  has 
at  lafl  determined  to  fend  for  the  bell  plans  from  Italy , 
and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  feafon. 

Thus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what 
never  can  be  .done,  if  it  be  left  unattempted  till  all  the 
requifites  which  imagination  can  fuggefl:  are  gathered 
together.  Where  our  defign  terminates  only  in  our 
own  fatisfaftion,  the  miftake  is  of  no  great  importance  ; 
for  the  pleafure  of  expeCting  enjoyment,  is  often  greater 
than  that  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  completion  of  almofl: 
every  wifn  is  found  a  difappointment ;  but  when  many 
others  are  interelled  in  an  undertaking,  when  any  defign 
is  formed,  in  which  the  improvement  or  fecurity  of 
mankind  is  involved,  nothing  is  more  unworthy  either 
of  wifdom  or  benevolence,  than  to  delay  it  from  time 
to  time,  or  to  forget  how  much  every  day  that  pafies 
over  us  takes  away  from  our  power,  and  how  foon  ail 
idle  purpofe  to  do  an  aClion,  finks  into  a  mournful  with, 
ihat  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchanalian 
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writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  prefent  hour,  to  catch  the 
pleafures  within  our  reach,  and  remember  that  futurity 
is  not  at  our  command. 

Soon  fades  the  refe  ;  once  paft  the  fragrant  hour, 

The  loit’rer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flower. 

But  furely  thefe  exhortations  may,  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety,  be  applied  to  better  purpofes  ;  it  may  be  at  leaft 
inculcated,  that  pleafures  are  more  fafely  poftponed  than 
virtues,  and  that  greater  lofs  is  fuffered  by  milling  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  fro- 
liclc  and  noify  merriment. 

When  Baxter  had  loft  a  thoufind  pounds,  which  he 
had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  fchool,  he  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  mention  the  misfortune  as  an  incitement  to  be 
charitable  while  God  gives  the  power  of  beftowing, 
and  confidered  himfelf  as  culpable  in  fome  degree  for 
having  left  a  good  aftion  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and 
fuffered  his  benovolence  to  be  defeated  for  want  of 
quick nefs  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Hearne ,  the  learned  antiquary  of 
Oxford ,  that  this  general  forgetful  nefs  of  the  fragility 
of  life,  has  remarkably  infeefted  the  ftudents  of  monu¬ 
ments  and  records ;  as  their  employment  confifts  firft 
in  collecting,  and  afterwards  in  arranging  or  abftraCting 
what  libraries  afford  them,  they  ought  to  amafs  no  more 
than  they  can  digeft;  but  when  they  have  undertaken  a 
work,  they  go  on  fearching  and  tranferibing,  call  for  new 
fupplies,  when  they  are  already  overburthened,  and  at  laft 
leave  their  work  unfinffhed.  It  is ,  fays  he,  the  bufinefs 
of  a  good  antiquary ,  as  oj  a  good  man ,  to  have  mortality 
always  before  him. 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  (lumber  of  (loth,  hut  in  the 
diflipation  of  ill- dire&ed  induftry,  is  the  fhortnefs  of 
life  generally  forgotten.  As  fome  men  lofe  their  hours 
in  lazinefs,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  that  there  is  time 
enough  for  the  reparation  of  neglect ;  others  bufy  them- 
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felveS  in  providing  that  no  length  of  life  may  want  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  fluggifhnefs  and 
activity  are  equally  furprifed  by  the  laft  fummons,  and 
perifh  not  more  differently  from  each  other,  than  the 
fowl  that  received  the  fhot  in  her  flight,  from  her  that 
is  killed  upon  the  bufla. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  laft 
centuries  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  numbered  the 
exadf  calculations  of  the  value  of  life;  but  whatever  may 
be  their  ufe  in  traffick,  they  feem  very  little  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  morality.  They  have  hitherto  been  rather  applied 
to  the  acquifrtion  of  money,  than  of  wifdom  ;  the  com¬ 
puter  refers  none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure, 
but  perfifts,  in  contempt  of  probability,  to  foretel  old 
age  to  himfelf,  and  believes  that  he  is  marked  out  ta 
reach  the  utmoft  verge  of  human  exiftence,  and  fee 
thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  fall  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  ft> 
ftrongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  againft  the  approach 
of  reafon,  thaj  neither  fcience  nor  experience  can  fhake 
it,  and  we  a£l  as  if  life  were  without  end,  though  we  fee 
and  confefs  its  uncertainty  and  fhortnefs. 

Divines  have,  with  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  {hewn 
the  abfurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and  repentance;  a 
degree  of  folly  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard. 
It  is  the  fame  weaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  neglect,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now 
claims  our  attention,  to  a  future  time ;  we  fubject  our- 
felves  to  needlefs  dangers',  from  accidents  which  early 
diligence  would  have  obviated,  or  perplex  our  minds 
by  vain  precautions,  and  make  proviiion  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  defigns,  of  which  the  opportunity  once  milled 
never  will  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longed  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 
man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  wafte.  The 
duties  of  life  are  commenfurate  to  its  duration,  and 
every  day  brings  its  talk,  which  if  negledled  is  doubled 
on  the  morrow.  But  he  that  has  already  trifled  away 
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thcfe  months  and  years,  in  which  he  flhould  have  la¬ 
boured,  mnft  remember  that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of 
that  of  which  the  whole  is  little ;  and  that  fince  the 
few  moments  remaining  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  laft 
trull;  of  heaven,  not  one  is  to  be  loft. 

GOOD  HUMO  U  R. 

Numb.  72.  Saturday,  November  24,  1750. 

Omnis  Ariftippum  dccuit  jlalus ,  et  color ,  et  res , 

Scflantcm  majora  fere  ;  prcfcittcbus  aqwni.  Hor. 

"Yet  AriJIippus  ev’ry  drefs  became  ; 

.  Jn  ev’ry  various  change  of  life  the  fame; 

And  though  he  aim’d  at  things  of  higher  kind, 

Yet  to  the  prelent  held  an  equal  mind. 

To  the  R  A  M  B  L  E  R. 

•S  I  R, 

t 

OSE  who  exalt  themfelves  into  the  chair  of  in- 
ftrudtion,  without  enquiring  whether  any  will  fubmit  to 
their  authority,  have  not  fufficiently  confidered  how 
much  of  human  life  paffes  in  little  incidents,  curfory 
converfation,  flight  bufine'fs,  and  cafual  amufements.; 
and  therefore  they  have  endeavoured  only  to  inculcate 
the  more  awful  virtues,  without  condefcending  to  regard 
thofe  petty  qualities,  which  grow  important  only  by 
their  frequency,  and  which  tnough  they  produce  no 
single  adts  of  heroifm,  nor  aftonifh  us  by  great  events, 
yet  are  every  moment  exerting  their  influence  upon  us, 
and  make  the  draught  of  life  fweet  or  bitter  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  inftiiiations.  They  operate  unfeen  and  un¬ 
regarded,  as  change  of  air  makes  us  flick  or  healthy, 
though  we  breathe  it  without  attention,  and  only  know 
the  particles  that  impregnate  it  by  their  flalutary  or  ma¬ 
lignant  effects. 


I 

Tkaxcis. 
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You  have  {hewn  yourfelf  not  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  thofe  fubaltern  endowments,  yet  have  hitherto  neg- 
lebled  to  recommend  »ood-humour  to  the  world,  though 
a  little  reflection  will  {hew  you  that  it  is  the  balm  of  be¬ 
ing ,  the  quality  to  which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates 
mankind  mult  owe  its  powrer  of  pleafxng.  Without 
good-humour,  learning  and  bravery  can  only  confer  that 
fuperiority  which  fweils  the  heart  of  the  lion  in  the  de- 
fert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  ravages  without 
refiltance.  Without  good-humour,  virtue  may  awe  by 
its  dignity,  and  amaze  by  its  brightnefs;  but  mult  al¬ 
ways  be  viewed  at  a  diftance,  and  will  fcarcely  gain  a 
friend  or  attracl  an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleaf- 
ed  ;  a  conflant  and  perennial  foftnefs  of  manner,  eaiinefs 
of  approach,  and  fuavity  of  difpofition ;  like  that  which 
every  man  perceives  in  himfelf,  when  the  firft  tranfports 
of  new  felicity  have  fubfided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only 
kept  in  motion  by  a  flow  fuccefS-on  of  ibft  impulfes. 
Good-humour  is  a  ftate  between  gaiety  and  unconcern; 
the  a(ff  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leifure  to  regard 
the  gratification  of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  afpire  to 
pleafe,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  ihew  the 
gladnefs  of  their  fouls  by  flights  of  pleafantry,  and  burfts 
-of  laughter.  But  though  thefe  men  may  be  for  a  time 
heard  with  applaufe  and  admiration,  they  feldom  delight 
us  iong.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire  to 
eafinefs  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gazes  awhile  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  lun,  but  foon  turns  aching 
away  to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good- humour  as  animal  perfumes  to  ve¬ 
getable  fragrance';  the  one  overpowers  weak  fpirits,  and 
the  other  recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  feldom  fails 
to  give  fome  pain  ;  the  hearers  either  {drain  their  facul¬ 
ties  to  accompany  its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in 
envy  and  defpair.  Good-humour  boafts  no  faculties 
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which  every  one  does  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and 
pleafes  principally  by  not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  moft  certain  way  to  give 
any  man  pleafure,  is  to  perl’uade  him  that  you  receive 
pleafure  from  him,  to  encourage  him  to  freedom  and 
confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  fuch  appearance  of  fupe- 
riorityas  may  overbear  and  deprefs  him.  We  fee  many 
that  by  this  art  only,  fpend  their  days  in  the  midft  of 
careffes,  invitations,  and  civilities  ;  and  without  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  qualities  or  attainments,  are  the  univerfal  fa¬ 
vourites  of  both  fexes,  and  certainly  find  a  friend  in  every 
place.  The  darlings  of  the  world  will,  indeed,  be  generally 
found  fuch  as  excite  neither  jealoufy  nor  fear,  and  are 
not  confidered  as  candidates  for  any  eminent  degree  of 
reputation,  but  content  themfelves  with  common  acccm- 
plifhments,  and  endeavour  rather  to  folicit  kindnefs  than 
to  raife  efteem  ;  therefore  in  affemblies  and  places  of  re¬ 
fort,  it  feldom  fails  to  happen,  that  though  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  fome  particular  perfon  every  face  brightens 
with  gladnefs,  and  every  hand  is  extended  in  falutation, 
yet  if  you  purfue  him  beyond  the  firft  exchange  of  civi¬ 
lities,  you  will  find  him  of  very  fmall  importance,  and 
only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom  all  con¬ 
ceive  themfelves  admired,  and  with  whom  any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  amufe  himfelf  when  he  can  find  no  other  audi¬ 
tor  or  companion,  as  one  with  whom  all  are  at  eafe, 
who  will  hear  a  jeft  without  criticifm,  and  a  narative 
without  contradiction,  who  laughs  with  every  wit,  and 
yields  to  every  difputer. 

There  are  many  whofe  vanity  always  inclines  them  to 
affociate  with  thofe  from  whom  they  have  no  reafon  to 
fear  mortification;  and  there  are  times  in  which  the  wife 
and  the  knowing  are  willing  to  receive  praife  without 
the  labour  of  deferving  it,  in  which  the  moft  elevated 
mind  is  willing  to  defcend,  and  the  moft  active  t®  be  at 
reft.  All  therefore  are  at  fome  hour  or  another  fond  of 
companions  whom  they  can  entertain  upon  eafy  terms, 
^nd  who  will  relieve  them  from  folitude,  without  con¬ 
demning 
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demning  them  to  vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  mod 
inclined  to  love  when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he 
that  encourages  us  to  pleafe  ourfelves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  affection  tothofe  whofe  learn¬ 
ing  holds  us  at  the  diftance  of  pupils,  or  whofe  wit  calls 
all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves  us  without  importance 
and  without  regard. 

It  is  remarked  by  prince  Henry ,  when  he  fees  Falftaff 
lying  on  the  ground,  that  be  could  have  better  fpared  a 
better  man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  and 
follies  of  him  whom  he  lamented,  but  while  his  convic¬ 
tion  compelled  him  to  do  juftice  to  fuperior  qualities,  his 
tenderriefs  ftill  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Faljiajf, 
of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  buffoon,  with 
whom  he  had  paffed  his  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idle— 
nefs,  who  had  gladded  him  with  unenvied  merriment, 
and  whom  he  could  at  once  enjoy  and  defpife. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  thofe  who 
are  diftinguifhed  for  their  good-humour,  not  very  con- 
hftent  with  the  praifes  which  I  have  bellowed  upon  it. 
But  furely  nothing  can  more  evidently  {hew  the  value 
of  this  quality,  than  that  it  recommends  thofe  who  are 
deftitute  of  all  other  excellencies,  and  procures  regard 
to  the  trifling,  friendihip  to  the  worthlefs,  and  affection 
to  the  dull. 

Good-humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by  the 
charafters  in  which  it  is  found  ;  for  being  confidered  as 
a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often  negle&ed 
by  thofe  that  having  excellencies  of  higher  reputation 
and  brighter  fplendour,  perhaps  imagin;  that  they  have 
fome  right  to  gratify  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  others, 
and  are  to  demand  compliance,  rather  than  to  pradlife  it. 
B  is  by  fome  unfortunate!  mi  flake  that  almoft  all  thofe 
who  have  any  claim  to  efteem  or  love,  prefs  their  pre-* 
tenfions,  with  too  little  confideration  of  others.  This 
miffik my  own  intereft,  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general 
happinefs,  makes  me  defirous  to  rectify;  for  I  have  a 
friend,  who,  becaufe  he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and  ufe- 
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fulnefs,  is  never  willing  to  fink  into  a  companion  :  I 
have  a  wife  whofe  beauty  firft  fubdued  me,  and  whofe 
wit  confirmed  her  conquefl,  but  whofe  beauty  now 
ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  entitle  her  to  tyranny, 
and  whofe  wit  is  only  ufed  tojuftify  perverfenefs. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  lofe 
the  will  to  pleafe,  when  v/e  are  confcious  of  the  povter, 
or  fhew  more  cruelty  than  to  chufe  any  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence  before  that  of  kindnefs.  fie  that  regards  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others,  fbould  make  his  virtue  approachable,  that 
it  may  be  loved  and  copied  ;  and  he  that  confiders  the 
wants  which  every  man  feels,  or  will  feel  of  external 
afliftance,  muft  rather  wifh  to  be  furrounded  by  thofe 
that  love  him,  than  by  thofe  that  admire  his  excellencies, 
or  folicit  his  favours;  for  admiration  ceafes  with  no¬ 
velty,  and  intereft  gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man 
whofe  great  qualities  want  the  ornament  of  fuperficial 
attractions  is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  geld, 
which  will  be  frequented  only  till  the  treafure  is  ex- 
haufted. 

I  am-,  &c. 

Philomides. 

PEEVISHNESS. 

Numb.  74.  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1750. 

Rix.  t  tr  ds  land  Jape  cafrina.  Ho  a. 

For  nought  tormented,  the  fur  nought  torments. 

Elphinstox, 

iVi  E  N  feidorn  give  plea  lure,  where  they  are  not 
pleated  themfelves  ;  it  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  cultivate 
an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheeifulnefs,  that  in  whatever 
ftate  vee  may  be  placed  by  providence,  whether  we  are 
appointed  to  confer  or  receive  benefits,  to  Implore  or  to 
afford  protection,  we  may  fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with. 
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whom  we  tranfadh  For  though  it  is  generally  imagined, 
that  he  who  grants  favours,  may  fpare  any  attention  to 
his  behaviour,  and  that  ufefulnefs  will  always  procure 
friends  ;  yet  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  an  art  of 
granting  requef'rs,  an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment ; 
that  officioulhc-fs  and  liberality  may  be  fo  adulterated,  as 
to  lofe  the  greater  part  of  their  effldt ;  that  compliance 
may  provoke,  relief  may  harafs,.  and  liberality  di  ft  refs. 

No  difeafb  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  difable  it  from 
benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  facial  beings,  than  ill-hu¬ 
mour  or  peevifhnefs;  for  though  it  breaks  out  in  pa- 
roxyfms  of  outrage,  nor  burfts  into  clamour,  turbulence* 
and  bloodflied,  it  wears  out  happinefs  by  flow  corrofion, 
and  fmall  injuries  inceffantly  repeated.  It  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  canker  of  life,  that  deftroys  its  vigour,  and 
checks  its  improvement,  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  de¬ 
predations,  and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  con- 
fume. 

Peevifhnefs,  when  it  has  been  fo  far  indulged,  as  to 
outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  difeover  itfelf  with¬ 
out  premeditation,  is  a  fpecies  of  depravity  in  the  higheft 
degree  difgufting  and  offenfive,  becaufe  no  rectitude  of 
intention  nor  foftnefs  of  addrefs,  can  enfure  a  moment’s 
exemption  from  affront  and  indignity.  While  we  are 
courting  the  favour  of  a  peevifh  man,  and  exerting  our- 
felves  in  the  molt  diligent  civility,  an  unlucky  fyllable 
difpleafes,  an  unheeded  circumftance  ruffles  and  exafpe- 
rates;  and  in  the  moment  when  we  congratulate  our- 
felves  upon  having  g-ained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are 
fruffrated  at  once,  and  all  our  affiduity  forgotten  in  the 
cafual  tumult  of  fome  trifling  irritation. 

I  his  troublefome  impatier.ee  is  fonietimes  nothing 
more  than  the  fymptom  of  fome  deeper  malady.  Fie  that 
is  angry  without  daring  to  confefs  his  refentment,  or  for- 
rowful  without  the  liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  inclined  to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  of  hjs 
mind  at  the  ffrft  panages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his 
paffions  boil  over  upon  thofe  whom  accident  throws  in 
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his  way.  A  painful  and  tedious  courfe  of  ficknefs  fre¬ 
quently  produces  fuch  an  alarming  apprehenfion  of  the 
ieaft  increafe  of  uneafinefs,  as  keeps  the  foul  perpetually 
on  the  watch,  fuch  areftlefs  and  inceftant  folicitude,  as 
no  care  or  tendernefs  can  appeafe,  and  can  only  be  paci¬ 
fied  by  the  cure  of  the  diftemper,  and  the  removal  of 
that  pain  bv  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weaknefs,  is  the  cap- 
ticufhefs  of  old  age.  When  the  ftrength  is  crufhed,  the 
fenfes  dulled,  and  the  common  pleafures  of  life  become 
infipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  impute  our  un¬ 
eafinefs  to  caufes  not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  pleafe 
curfrlves  with  fancying  that  we  fuffer  bv  negledf,  un- 
kindnefs,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather  than 
by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  prevented  or 
repaired.  We  therefore  revenge  our  pains  upon  thofe 
on  whom  we  refolve  to  charge  them ;  and  too  often  drive 
mankind  away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greateft  need  of 
tendernefs  and  afliftance. 

But  though  peevifhnefs  may  fometimes  claim  our 
compafficn,  as  the  confequence  or  concomitant  of  mi- 
fery,  it  is  very  often  found  where  nothing* can  juftify  or 
excufe  its  admiflion.  It  is  frequently  one  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  on  the  profperous,  and  is  employed  by  infolence  in 
exadlmg  homage,  or  by  tyranny  in  haraffing  fubjedtion. 
it  is  the  offspring  of  i diene fs  or  pride-,  of  idlenefs  anxious 
for  trifles;  or  pride  unwilling  to  endure  the  Ieaft  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  her  wifnes.  Thofe  who  have  long  lived  in 
folitude  indeed  naturally  coniradt  this  unfccial  quality, 
becaufe,  having  long  had  only  themfelves  to  pleafe,  they 
do  not  readily  depart  from  their  own  inclinations;  their 
fingularities,  therefore,  are  only  blameable,  when  they 
have  imprudently  or  morofely  withdrawn  themfdves  from 
the  v/orld;  but  there  are  others,  who  have,  without  any 
neceflity,  nurfed  up  this  habit  in  their  minds,  by  making 
implicit  fubmillivenefs  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and 
fuffering  none  to  approach  them,  but  thofe  who  never 
(peak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 
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He  that  gives  himfelf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and  con- 
verfes  with  none  but  fuch  as  he  hires  to  lull  him  on  the 
down  of  abfolute  authority,  to  footh  him  with  obfe- 
quioufnefs,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  foon  grows  too 
flothful  for  the  labour  of  conteft,  too  tender  for  the  afpe- 
rity  of  contradiction,  and  too  delicate  for  the  coarfenefs 
of  truth  ;  a  little  oppofition  offends,  a  little  reft  rain  t  en¬ 
rages,  and  a  little  difficulty  perplexes  him  ;  having  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  every  thing  give  way  to  his  humour, 
he  foon  forgets  his  own  littlenefs,  and  expedls  to  find  the 
world  rolling  at  his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed  to 
accommodate  and  delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by  an 
aunt,  which  made  her  very  early  independent,  and  placed 
her  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  about  her.  Having  no 
fuperfluity  of  underftanding, (he  was  foon  intoxicated  by 
the  flatteries  of  her  maid,  who  informed  her  that  ladies, 
fuch  as  fhe,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  pleafure  their 
own  way;  that  (he  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and 
had  therefore  no  reafon  to  value  their  opinion ;  that 
money  was  every  tiling  ;  and  that  they  who  thought 
themfelves  ill-treated,  fhould  look  for  better  ufage  among 
their  equals. 

Warm  with  theft  generous  fentiments,.  Tetrica  came 
forth  into  the  world,  in  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  force 
refpect  by  haughtinefs  of  mien  and  vehemence  of  lan¬ 
guage;  but  having  neither  birth,  beauty,  nor  wit,  in 
any  uncommon  degree,  fhe  fuffered  fuch  mortifications 
from  thofe  who  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  return 
her  infults,  as  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  mali°- 
ruty,  and  taught  her  to  pradfife  her  arts  of  vexation 
only  where  fhe  might  hope  to  tyrannize  without  t efift— 
ance.  She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty- 
fifth  year  to  torment  all  her  inferiors,  with  fo  much  dili¬ 
gence,  that  (he  has  formed  a  principle  of  difapprobation, 
and  finds  in  every  place  fomething  to  grate  her  mind, 
and  difturb  her  quiet. 

if  fhe  takes  the  air,  fhe  is  offended  with  the  heat  or 
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cold,  the  glare  of  the  fun,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds  j 
if  fhe  makes  a  vifit,  the  room  in  which  fhe  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furnifhed  with 
fomething  which  ihe  cannot  fee  without  averfion.  Her 
tea  is  never  of  the  right  fort ;  the  figures  on  the  China 
give  her  difguft.  Where  there  are  children,  fhe  hates 
tne  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are  none,  fhe  cannot 
bear  a  place  without  fome  cheerfulnefs  and  rattle.  If 
many  fervants  are  kept  in  a  houfe,  fhe  never  fails  to  tell 
how  lord  Lavijh  was  ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue;  if 
few,  fhe  relates  the  ftory  of  a  mifer  that  made  his  com¬ 
pany  wait  on  themfelves.  Shequarelled  with  one  family, 
becaufe  fhe  had  un  unpleafant  view  from  their  windows  ; 
with  another,  becaufe  the  fquirrel  leaped  within  two 
yards  of  her;  and  with  a  third,  becaufe  fhe  could  not 
bear  the  noife  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  fhe  is  the  proverbial 
torment.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their  veork,  then  to 
unmake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  another  fafnion  ;  then 
changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  firfl ; 
then  will  have  a  fmall  improvement.  Thus  fhe  proceeds 
till  no  profit  can  recompenfe  the  vexation  ;  they  at  laff 
leave  the  clothes  at  her  houfe,  and  rerufe  to  ferve  her. 
Her  maid,  the  only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny, 
profefies  to  take  her  own  courfe,  and  hear  her  miftrefs 
talk.  Such  is  the  confequence  of  peevifhnefs  ;  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  defpifed. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  too  clofe  an  attention  to 
minute  exaclnefs,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  examining 
every  thins;  by  the  ftandard  of  perfection,  vitiates  the 
temper,  rather  than  improves  the  underftanding,  and 
teaches  the  mind  to  difcern  faults  with  unhappy  penetra¬ 
tion  It  is  incident  likewife  to  men  of  vigorous  imagi¬ 
nation  to  pleafe  themfelves  too  much  with  futurities,  and 
to  fret  becaufe  thofe  expectations  are  difappointed,  which 
fhould  never  have  been  formed.  Knowledge  and  genius 
are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  fuggefting  ideas  of  excel¬ 
lence,  which  men  and  the  performances  of  men  cannot 
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attain.  But  let  no  man  harfhly  determine,  that  his  un- 
willingnefs  to  be  pleafed  is  a  proof  of  underftanding,  un- 
lefs  his  fuperiority  appears  from  lefs  doubtful  evidence  ; 
for  though  peevifhnefs  may  fometim.es  juftly  boaft  its 
defcent  from  learning  or  from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of 
bafe  extraction,  the  child  of  vanity,  and  nurfling  of  ig¬ 
norance. 

The  ARTS  of  DECEIVING  CONSCIENCE* 

Numb.  78.  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1750. 

- - —  Silvis  ubi  pajfim 

Palantes  error  certo  cle  iramite  fellit, 

llle  Jirii>Jborium,  hie  Uextrorfum  abit,  unus  utrirpe 

Errhr ,  feel  < variis  illudit  partibus.  >  Hok  . 

While  ma/.y  error  draws  mankind  aftray 

From  truth's  Cure  path,  each  takes  his  devious  wav  ; 

One  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left  recedes, 

Alike  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads.  EtPHixsTON. 

It  is  eafy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  character 
with  others,  to  find  reafons  for  efteeming  himfelf,  and 
therefore  cenfure,  contempt,  or  convidlion  of  crimes,  fel- 
dom  deprive  him  of  his  o\yn  favour.  Thofe,  indeed^, 
who  can  fee  only  external  fadts,  may  look,  upon  him  with 
abhorrence,  but  when  he  calls  himfelf  to  his  own  tri¬ 
bunal  he  finds  every  fault,,  if  not  abfolutely  effaced,  yet 
fo  much  palliated  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  intention,  and 
tire  cogency  of  the  motive,  that  very  little  guilt  or  turpi¬ 
tude  remains ;  and  when  he  takes  a  furvey  of  the  whole 
complication  of  his  charadter,  he  difcovers  fo  many  latent 
excellencies,  fo  many  virtues  that  want  but  an  opportu  ¬ 
nity  to  exert  themfelves  in  adt,  and  fo  many  kind  wifhes 
for  univerfal  happinefs,  that  he  looks  on  himfelf  as  fuf- 
fering  unjuftly  under  the  infamy  of  fingle  failings,  while 
the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is  unknown  or  unre¬ 
garded, 
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It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abftracted  ideas 
of  virtue  are  propofed  to  the  mind,  and  no  particular  paf- 
iion  turns  us  afide  from  rectitude  ;  and  fo  willing  is  every 
man  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  difference  between  ap¬ 
proving  laws  and  obeying  them  is  frequently  forgotten  ; 
die  that  acknowledges  the  obligations  of  morality,  and 
pleafes  his  vanity  with  enforcing  them  to  others,  con¬ 
cludes  himfelf  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  though  he 
has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her  precepts  than  they  con¬ 
form  to  his  own  defires;  and  counts  himfelf  among  her 
warmeft  lovers,  becaufe  he  praifes  her  beauty,  though 
every  rival  fteals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  numbers  who  have  little 
recourfe  to  the  refinements  of  fpeculation,  but  who  yet  live 
at  peace  with  themfelves,  bv  means  which  require  kfe 
Ainderftanding,  or  lefs  attention.  When  their  hearts  are 
burthened  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  crime,  inftead  of 
feeking  for  fome  remedy  within  themfelves,  they  look 
round  upon  the  reft  of  mankind,  to  find  others  tainted 
•with  the  fame  guilt :  they  pleafe  themfelves  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  they  have  numbers  on  their  fide  ;  and  that 
though  they  are  hunted  out  from  the  fociety  of  good 
men,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  folitude. 

It  may  be  obferved,  perhaps  without  exception,  that 
none  are  fo  induftrious  to  detedt  y/icked'nefs,  or  fo  ready 
to  impute  it,  as  they  whofe  crimes  are  apparent  andcon- 
feffed.  They  envy  an  unblemifhed  reputation,  and  what 
they  envy  they  are  bufy  to  deftroy  :  they  are  unwilling  to 
fuppofe  themfelves  meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others, 
and  therefore  willingly  pull  down  from  their  elevations 
thofe  with  whom  they  cannot  rife  to  an  equality.  No 
man  yet  was  ever  wicked  without  fecret  difeontent,  and 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue, 
or  unextinguifhed  reafon,  he  either  endeavours  to  reform 
himfelf,  or  corrupt  others;  either  to  regain  the  ftation 
which  he  has  quitted,  or  prevail  on  others  to  imitate  his 
defection. 

It  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  alleviation  of  mifery 
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not  to  fuft'er  alone,  even  when  union  and  fociety  can 
contribute  nothing  to  refiftance  or  efcape  ;  fome  comfort 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  incite  wickednefs  to  feek  affo- 
ciates,  though  indeed  another  reafon  may  be  given,  for 
as  guilt  is  propagated,  the  power  of  reproach  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  among  numbers  equally  deteftable,  every 
individual  may  be  fheltered  from  fliame,  though  not  from 
confcience. 

Another  lenitive,  by  which  the  throbs  of  the  breaft 
are  affuaged,  is,  the  contemplation,  not  of  the  fame,  but 
of  different  crimes.  He  that  cannot  juftify  himfelf  by 
his  refemblance  to  others,  is  ready  to  try  fome  other  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  to  inquire  what  will  rife  to  his  advantage 
from  opposition  and  difiimilitude.  He  eaiily  finds  fome 
faults  in  every  human  being,  which  he  weighs  againft  his 
own,  and  eafily  makes  them  preponderate  while  he  keeps 
the  balance  in  his  own  hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out 
at  his  pleafure,  circumftances  that  make  them  heavier  or 
lighter.  He  then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity, 
and  fets  himfelf  at  eafe,  not  becaufe  he  can  cenfure  his 
acculers  with  equal  juftice,  and  no  longer  fears  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  reproach,  when  he  has  ftored.  his  magazine 
of  malice  with  weapons  equally  fharp  and  equally  en¬ 
venomed. 

This  pra&ice,  though  never  juft,  is  yet  fpecious  and 
artful,  when  the  cenfure  is  directed  againft  deviations  to 
the  contrary  extreme.  The  man  who  is  branded  with 
cowardice,  may,  with  fome  appearance  of  propriety,  turn 
all  his  force  of  argument  againft  a  ftupid  contempt  of 
life,andrafh  precipitation,  into unneceffary danger.  Every 
receffion  from  temerity  is  an  approach  towards  cowar¬ 
dice,  and  though  it  be  confeffed  that  bravery,  like  other 
virtues,  Hands  between  faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the 
place  of  the  middle  point  may  always  be  difputed  ;  he 
may  therefore  often  impofe  upon  carelefs  underftandings, 
by  turning  the  attention  wholly  from  himfelf,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  oppofite  fault;  and  by  fhew- 
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ing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by  his  behaviour,  he 
may  conceal  for  a  time  thofe  which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  addrefs  for 
fuch  artful  fubterfuges:  men  often  extenuate  their  own 
guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general  charges  upon  others,  or 
endeavour  to  gain  reft  to  themfelves,  by  pointing  fome 
other  prey  to  the  purfuit  of  cenfure. 

Every  whifper  of  infamy  is  imduftrioufly  circulated, 
every  hint  of  fufpicion  eagerly  improved,  and  every  failure 
of  conduct  joyfully  publimed,  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it 
is,  that  the  eye  and  voice  of  the  publick  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  any  rather  than  on  themfelves. 

All  thefe  artifices,  and  a  thoufand  others  equally  vain 
and  equally  defpicable,  are  incited  by  that  conviction  of 
the  deformity  of  wickednefs,  from  which  non?  can  fet 
himfelf  free,  and  by  an  a'bfurd  defire  to  feparate  the  caufe 
’  from  the  effects,  and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  with¬ 
out  fuffering  the  fhame.  Men  are  willing  to  try  all  me¬ 
thods  of  reconciling  guilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their  un- 
derftandings  are  itubbom  and  uncomplying,  raife  their 
paftions  againft  them,  and  hope  to  overpower  their  own 
knowledge. 

It  is  generally  not  fo  much  the  defire  of  men,  funk 
into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  themfelves;  for 
when  no  particular  circumftances  make  them  dependant 
on  others,  infamy  difturbs  them  little,  but  as  it  revives 
their  remorfe,  and  is  echoed  to  them  from  their  own 
hearts.  The  fentence  moft  dreaded  is  that  of  reafon  and 
confidence,  which  they  would  engage  on  their  fide  at 
any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty,  and  the  forrows  of 
repentance.  For  this  purpofe,  every  feducement  and. 
fallacy  is  fought,  the  hopes  ftill  reft  upon  fome  new  ex¬ 
periment  till  life  is  at  an  end  ;  and  the  lalt  hour  fteals 
on  unperceived,  while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  re¬ 
filling  reafon,  and  repreiling  the  fenfe  of  the  divine  dis¬ 
approbation. 
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ABUSE  of  TALENTS. 

Numb.  77.  Tuesday,  Dec.  11,  1750. 

Os  dignnm  aierno  mtid  im  quod  fulgent  Auro, 

Si  mallet  laudare  Deum ,  cm  fordida  Monfira 

Fraud k,  et  liquidam  temeravii  Crimine  ojocem.  Prudent. 

A  golden  ftatue  fuch  a  wit  might  claim, 

Had  God  and  virtue  rais’d  the  noble  flame  ; 

But,  ah  !  how  lewd  a  fubjeft  has  he  fung, 

What  vile  obflcenity  profanes  his  tongue.  F.  Lewis, 

A  MONG  thofe,  whofe  hopes  of  diftinCtion,  or  riches, 
arife  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  it 
has  been,  from  age  to  aa;e,  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  to 
complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  to  them  mltruc- 
tors,  and  the  difcouragement  which  men  of  genius  and 
ftudy  fuffer  from  avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  falfe  tafte,  and  the  encroachment  of  bar¬ 
barity. 

Men  are  mod  powerfully  affected  by  thofe  evils  which 
themfelves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  their  own  eyes  ; 
and  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  fuch  general  feli¬ 
city,  but  that  many  have  failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to 
which  they  had,  in  their  own  judgment,  a  juft  claim, 
fome  offended  writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage 
of  difappointment,  againft  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is  there 
one  who  has  not  fallen  upon  times  more  unfavourable 
to  learning  than  any  former  century,  or  who  does  not 
wifh,  that  he  had  been  referved  in  the  infenfibility  of 
non-exiftence  to  fome  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit 
fhall  no  longer  be  defpifed,  and  the  gifts  and  careffes  of 
mankind  fhall  recompenfe  the  toils  of  ftudy,  and  add 
luftre  to  the  charms  of  wit. 

Many  of  thefe  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  the  burfts  of  pride  never  to  be  fatisfied, 
as  the  prattle  of  affectation  mimicking  diftreffes  unfelt, 
or  as  the  common-places  of  vanity  folicitous  for  fplen- 
dour  of  fentences,  and  acutenefs  of  remark.  Yet  it  can¬ 
not 
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not  be  denied  that  frequent  difcontent  muft  proceed  frorrE 
frequent  hardships,  and  though  it  is  evident,  that  not 
more  than  one  age  or  people  can  deferve  .the  cenfure 
of  being  moreaveife  from  learning  than  any  other,  yet 
at  ali  times  knowledge  rnuft  have  encountered  impedi¬ 
ments,  mid  wit  been  mortified  with  contempt,  or  haraffed 
with  perfecution. 

It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  join  immediately  in  the 
outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleafed  with  igno¬ 
rance,  C'  always  envious  of  fuperior  abilities.  The 
miferies  of  the  learned  have  been  related  by  themfelves, 
and  fince  they  have  not  been  found  exempt  from  that 
partiality  with  which  men  look  upon -their  own  adfions 
and  fufFerings,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  to  deck  their  caufe  with  the.brightefb  ornaments, 
and  ftrongeft  colours.  The  logician  collected  all  his 
fubtilties  when  they  were  to  be  employed  in  his  ®wn  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  the  mailer  of  rhetorick  exerted  againft  his 
adverfary  all  the  arts  by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and 
indignation  inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  caufe,  is  the  Handing 
and  perpetual  rule  of  diftributive  j uftice.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  controverfy  between  the  learned  and  their 
enemies,  we  have  only  the  pleas  of  one  party,  of  the 
party  more  able  to  delude  our  unaerftandings,  and  en¬ 
gage  our  paflions,  we  muft  determine  our  opinion  by 
facts  uncontefted,  and  evidences  on  each  fide  allowed  to 
be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  Hudents 
will  find  their  caufe  promoted,  or  the  compaflion  which 
they  expedt  much  increafed.  Let  their  conduct  be  im¬ 
partially  furveyed ;  let  them  be  allowed  no  longer  to 
diredt  attention  at  their  pleafure,  hy  expatiating  on  their 
own  deferts  ;  let  neither  the  dignity  of  knowledge  over¬ 
awe  the  judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  elegance  feduce  it. 
It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  produce  claims  to  kinder  treatment,  but  provoked  the 
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calamities  which  they  fuftbred,  and  feldom  wanted 
friends  but  when  they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretick  wifdom,  live 
with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  muft  be  readily  con- 
feffed  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indignation  of 
mankind  rifes  with  great  vehemence  againft  thofe,  who 
neglect:  the  duties  wnich  they  appear  to  know  with  fo 
ftrong  con v i£f ion  the  neceffity  of  performing.  Yet  fince 
no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  thinking,  I 
know  not  whether  the  fpeculatift  may  not  fometimes  in¬ 
cur  cenfures  too  fevere,  and  by  thofe  who  form  ideas 
of  his  life  from  their  knowledge  of  his  books,  be  con- 
fidered  as  worfe  than  others,  only  becaufe  he  was  ex- 
peded  to  be  better. 

He  by  whofe  writings  the  heart  is  rectified,  the  ap¬ 
petites  counteraded,  and  the  paffions  reprelled,  may  he 
conhdered  as  not  unprofitable  to  the  great  republick  of 
humanity,  even  though  his  behaviour  fhould  not  always 
exemplify  his  rules.  His  inftrudions  may  diffufe  their- 
influence  to  regions  in  which  it  will  not  be  inquired, 
whether  the  author  be  albus  an  ate>\  o0od  or  bad  ;  to 
times,  when  all  his  faults  and  2II  his  follies  fhall  be  loft 
in  forgetful nefs,  among  things  of  no  concern  or  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  world  ;  and  he  may  kindle  in  thoufands  and 
ten  thoufands,  that  flame  which  burnt  but  dimly  in 
himfelf,  through  the  fumes  of  paflion,  or  the  damps  of 
cowardice,  I  he  vicious  moralift  may  be  confidered  ns 
a  taper,  by  which  we  are  lighted  through  the  labyrinth 
of  complicated  paflions,  he  extends  his  radiance  farther 
than  his  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are  within  view,  but 
.  burns  only  thofe  who  make  too  near  approaches. 

Yet  fince  good  or  harm  mult  be  received  for  the  molt 
part  from  thofe  to  whom  we  are  familiarly  known,  he 
whofe  vices  overpower  his  virtues,  in  the  compafs  to 
which  his  vices  can  extend,  has  no  reafon  to  complain 
that  he  meets  not  with  aftedtion  or  veneration,  when 
thofe  with  whom  he  pafles  his  life  are  more  corrupted  by 
hrs  practice,  than  enlightened,  by  his  ideas.  Admiration 
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begins  where  acquaintance  ceafes  ;  and  his  favourers  are 
dillant,  but  his  enemies  at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boaft  of  neglected  merit,  and 
to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  folly,  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  increafe 
the  wifdom  or  virtue  of  their  readers..  They  have  been 
at  once  profligate  in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their 
compofitiohs  ;  have  not  only  for  fake  n  the  paths  of  -vir¬ 
tue,  but  attempted  to  lure  others  after,  them.  They 
have  fmoothed  the  road  of  perdition,,  covered  with 
flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught  temptation 
fweeter  notes,  fofter  blandishments,  and  ftronsrer  allure¬ 
ments. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  fettled  purpofe  of  fome 
writers,  whofe  powers  and  acqu’fitions  place  them  high 
in  the  rank  of  literature,  to  fet  fafhion  on  the  fide  of 
wickednefs  ;  to  recommend  debauchery  and  lewdnefs,  by 
2ffociating  them  with  qualities  moft  likely  to  dazzle  the 
difcernment,  and  attradt  the  affedtions  ;  and  to  fhew  in.— 
nocence  and  goodnefs  with  fuch  attendant  weakneffes  as 
neceffarily  expofe  them  to  contempt  and  derifion. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  corrupt, 
the  thoughtlefs,  and  the  intemperate  ;  p-ffed  their  lives 
amidft  the  levities  offportive  idlenefs,  or  the  warm  pro- 
feflions  of  drunken  friendfhip  ;  and  fed  their  hopes  with 
the  promifes  cf  wretches,  whom  their  precepts  had 
taught  to  feoff  at  truth.  But  when  fools  had  laughed 
away  their  fprightlinefs,  and  the  langours  of  excefs 
could  no  longer  be  relieved,  they  faw  their  protectors 
hourly  drop  away,  and  wondered  and  ftormed  to  find" 
themfelves  abandoned.  Whether  their  companions  per- 
flfted  in  wickednefs,  or  returned  to  virtue,  they  wTerc 
left  equally  without  affiffance  >  for  debauchery  is  felfifh. 
and  negligent,  and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  ex¬ 
pect  regard. 

It  is  faid  by  Floras  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the  midft 
of  flaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been  illuflrious 
had  It  beer,  fuffered  for  his  country.  Of  the  wits-  who 
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have  languifhed  away  life  under  the  preffurcs  of  pover¬ 
ty,  or  in  the  reftleffnefs  of  fufpenfe,  ca relied  and  rejected, 
flattered  and  defpifed,  as  they  were  of  more  or  lefs  ufe 
to  thofe  who  llyled  themfelves  their  patrons,  it  might 
be  obferved,  that  their  mtferies  would  enforce  compaf- 
fion,  had  they  been  brought  upon  them  by  honelfy  and 
religion. 

The  wickednefs  of  a  loofe  or  profane  author  is  more 
atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken  ra- 
vifher,  not  only  becaufe  it  extends  its  effedts  wider,  as  a 
peftilence  that  taints  the  air  is  more  deftrudtive  than 
poifon  infufed  in  a  draught,  but  becaufe  it  is  committed 
with  cool  deliberation.  By  the  inftantaneous  violence 
of  defire,  a  good  man  may  fometimes  be  furprifed  be¬ 
fore  reflection  can  come  to  his  relcue;  when  the  arpe- 
tites  have  ftrengthened  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are 
not  eafily  refilled  or  fuppreffed ;  but  for  the  frigid  vil- 
lany  of  Audio  us  lewdnefs,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  la¬ 
boured  impiety,  what  apology  can  be  invented?  What 
punifhment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who 
retires  to  folitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauchery  ; 
who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ranfacks  his  memory,  only 
that  he  may  leave  the  world  lefs  virtuous  than  he  found 
it ;  that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes  of  the  rifing  gene¬ 
ration  ;  and  fpread  fnares  for  the  foul  with  more  dex¬ 
terity  ? 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  excufes,  is 
below  the  dignity  of  reafon  to  examine.  If  having  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  themfelves  the  diftindtion  of  right  and 
wrong,  they  were  infenfible  of  the  mifehief  which  they 
promoted,  they  deferved  to  be  hunted  down  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  compact,  as  no  longer  partaking  of  focial  nature  ; 
if  influenced  by  the  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers, 
they  facrificed  their  own  convictions  to  vanity  or  intereft, 
they  were  to  be  abhorred  w.th  more  acrimony  than  he 
that  murders  for  pay ;  fince  they  committed  greater 
crimes  without  greater  temptations. 

Of  himy  to  whom  much  is  given-,  much  Jloall  he  requ'vcd. 

Thofe* 
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Thofe,  whom  God  has  favoured  with  fuperior  facul¬ 
ties,  and  made  eminent  for  quicknefs  of  intuition,  and 
accuracy  of  difti  nations,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as 
culpable  in  his  eye,  for  defects  and  deviations  which,  in 
fouls  lefs  enlightened,  may  be  guiltlefs.  But,  furely, 
none  can  think  without  horror  on  that  man’s  condition, 
who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more- 
means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and  ufed  the  light  imparted 
from  heaven  only  to  embellifh  folly,  and  died  luftre  upon 
crimes. 

ATTENTION  to  MORTALITY.. 
Numb.  78.  Saturday,  Dec .  15,  1750. 

* - Mon  fda  fatelur 

Quantida  Jint  hominwn  corpufcula-  Ju  V. 

Death  only  this  myfterious  truth  unfolds. 

The  mighty  foul  how  fmall  a  body  hoi 's  1  Drydif. 

CtORPORAL  fenfetion  is  known  to  depend  fo  much 
upon  novelty,  that  cuftom  takes  away  from  many  things 
their  power  of  giving  pleafure  or  pain.  Thus  a  new 
drels  becomes  eafy  by  wearing  it,  and  the  palate  is  re¬ 
conciled  by  degrees  to  difhes  which  at  firfc  difgufted  it. 
That  by  long  habit  of  carrying  a  burden,  we  lefe,  in 
great  part,  our  fenfibility  of  its  weighty  any  man  may  be 
convinced  by  putting  on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of  our 
anceftors  ;  for  he  will  fcarcely  believe  that  men  would 
have  had  much  inclination  to  marches  and  battles,  en¬ 
cumbered  and  opprefied,  as  he  will  find  himfelf,  with 
the  ancient  panoply.  Yet  the  heroes  that  over-run  re¬ 
gions,  and  ftormed  towns  in  iron  accoutrements,  he 
knows  not  to  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reafon  to 
imagine  them  ftronger  than  the  prefent  race  of  men  ;  he 
therefore  muft  conclude, *that  their  peculiar  powers  were 
conferred  only  by  peculiar  habits,  and  that  their  fkmilia- 
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rity  with  the  drefs  of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it 
with  eafe,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  feems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  prefent  {late, 
that  pain  fhould  be  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  plea- 
fure.  Uneafinefs  gives  way  by  How  degrees,  and  is 
long  before  it  quits  its  pofTcffion  of  the  feniory  :  but  all 
our  gratifications  are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  eafily  diffi- 
pated.  The  fragrance  of  the  jeflamine  bower  is  loft 
after  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian 
wanders  among  his  native  fpices  without  any  fenfe  of 
their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  neceffary  to  (hew 
by  many  in  (lances  what  all  mankind  confefs,  by  an  in- 
cedant  call  for  variety,  and  reftlefs  purfuit  of  enjoyments, 
which  they  value  only  becaufe  unpoffefled. 

Something  fimilar,  or  analogous,  may  be  obferved  in 
effects  produced  immediately  upon  the  mind ;  nothing 
can  ftrongly  flrike  or  affedl  us,  but  what  is  rare  or  hid¬ 
den.  The  mod  important  events,  when  they  become 
familiar,  are  no  longer  confidered  with  wonder  or  folici- 
tude,  and  that  which  at  firft  filled  up  our  whole  atten¬ 
tion,  and  left  no  place  for  any  other  thought,  is  fcon 
thruft  afide  ifito  fome  remote  repofitory  of  the  mind,  and 
lies  among  other  lumber  of  the  memory,  overlooked  and 
neglected.  Thus  far  the  mind  refembles  the  body,  but 
here  the  fimilitude  is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  adls  upon  the 
body  is  very  little  fubjeeft  to  the  regulation  of  the  will  ; 
no  man  can  at  pleafure  obtund  or  invigorate  his  fenfes, 
prolong  the  agency  of  any  impulfe,  or  continue  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  any  image  traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  found  in- 
fufed  into  the  ear.  But  our  ideas  are  more  fubjedled  to 
choice  ;  we  can  call  them  before  us,  and  command  their 
flay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote  their  recurrence,  we 
can  either  reprefs  their  intrufion,  or  haften  their  retreat. 
It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  wifdom  arid  virtue,  to  fe- 
lecl  among  numberlefs  objects  driving  for  our  notice, 
fuch  as  may  enable  us  to  exalt  our  reafon,  extend  our 
1  views. 
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views,  and  fecureour  happinefs.  But  this  choice  is  to 
be  made  with  very  little  regard  to  rarenefs  or  frequency  ; 
for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  becaufe  it  is  either  rare 
or  common,  but  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  fome  ufeful 
purpofe,  and  enables  us  to  fupply  fome  deficiency  of  our 
nature. 

Milton  has  -judicioufly  reprcfentcd  the  Father  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  feized  with  horror  and  aflonifhment  at  the 
fight  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of  vifion. 
For  furely,  nothing  can  fo  much  difturb  the  paffions,  or 
perplex  the  intellects  of  man,  as  the  difruption  of  his 
union  with  vifible  nature  ;  a  feparation  from  all  that  has 
hitherto  delighted  or  engaged  him  ;  a  change  not  only 
of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being  ;  an  entrance 
into  a  ftate  not  fimply  which  he  knows  not,  but  which 
perhaps  he  has  not  faculties  to  know  ;  an  immediate  and 
perceptible  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being; 
and,  what  is  above  all  diftrefsful  and  alarming,  the  final 
fentence  and  unalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we,  to  whom  the  fhortnefs  of  life  has  given  fre¬ 
quent  occafions  of  contemplating  mortality,  mm,  without 
emotion,  fee  generations  of  men  pafs  away,  and  are  at 
leifure  to  eftablifh  modes  of  forrow,  and  adjuft  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  death.  We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a 
common  fpedtacle  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  turn 
away  from  it  to  trifles  and  amufements,  without  dejec¬ 
tion  of  look,  or  inquietude  of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
world,  that  there  mud  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts  ; 
and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the  laft  hour,  however 
it  may  become  the  folitude  of  a  monaftery,  is  incon- 
fiflent  with  many  duties  of  common  life.  But  furely 
the  remembrance  of  death  ought  to  predominate  in  our 
minds,  as  an  habitual  and  fettled  principle,  always  ope¬ 
rating,  though  not  always  perceived  ;  and  our  attention 
fhould  feldom  wander  fo  far  from  our  own  condition,  as 
not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  fight  of  an  event,  which 
mult  foon,  we  know  not  how  foon,  happen  likewife  to 
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ourfelves,  and  of  which,  though  we  cannot  appoint  the 
time,  we  may  fee u re  the  confequence. 

Every  inftance  of  death  may  juftly  awaken  our  fears 
and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  frequency  fo  much 
weakens  its  effect,  that  we  are  feldom  alarmed  unlefs 
fome  dole  connection  is  broken,  fomefeheme  fruftrated, 
or  fome  hope  defeated.  Many,  therefore,  feem  to  pafs 
-on  from  youth  to  decrepitude,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  end  of  life,  becaufe  they  are  wholly  involved  within 
themfelves,  and  look  on  others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the 
common  earth,  without  any  expectation  of  receiving- 
good,  or  intention  of  beftovving  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confefs  the  importance,  excite 
little  fenfibility,  unlefs  they  affeCt  us  more  nearly  than 
as  fharers  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind ;  that  de¬ 
fire  which  every  man  feels  of  being  remembered  and  la¬ 
mented,  is  often  mortified  when  we  remark  how  little 
-concern  is  caufed  by  the  eternal  departure  even  of  thole 
who  have  palfed  their  lives  with  publick  honours,  and 
been  diftinguilhed  by  extraordinary  performances.  It  is 
not  poffible  t^  be  regarded  with  tendernefs  except  by  a 
few7.  1  hat  merit  v/hich  gives  greatnefs  and  renown,  dif- 
fufes  its  influence  to  a  widecompafs,  but  aCts  weakly  on 
every  Angle  bread: ;  it  is  placed  at  a  diftance  from  com¬ 
mon  fpeCtators,  and  fhines  like  one  of  the  remote  ftars, 
of  which  the  light  reaches  us,  but  not  the  heat.  The 
wit,  the  hero,  the  philofopher,  whom  their  tempers  or 
their  fortunes  have  hindered  from  intimate  relations,  die, 
without  any  other  effect  than  that  of  adding  a  new  to- 
pick  to  the  convention  of  the  day.  They  imprefs  none 
with  any  frefli  conviction  of  the  fragility  of  our  nature, 
becaufe  none  had  any  particular  intereft  in  their  lives,  or 
was  united  to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  en¬ 
dearments. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  thofe,  who  in  their  lives 
were  applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at  laft  in  the  ground 
without  the  common  honour  of  a  ftone;  becaufe  by  thofe 
.excellencies  with  which  many  were  delighted,  none  had 
3  been 
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Been  obliged,  and,  thouih  they  had  many  to  celebrate, 
thev  had  none  to  love  them. 

Cuftom  fo  far  regulates  the  fentiments,  at  leaft  of 
common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally  ob- 
ferved  tc  grow  lefs  tender  as  they  advance  in  age.  He, 
who,  when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  lofs  of  every 
companion,  can  look  in  time,  without  any  concern,  up¬ 
on  the  grave  into  which  his  laft  friend  was  thrown,  and 
into  which  himfelf  is  ready  to  fall;  not  that  he  is  more 
willing  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that  he  is  more  familiar 
to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not  alarmed  fo  far 
as  to  confider  how  much  nearer  he  approaches  to  his  end. 
But  this  is  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident, 
and  to  fuffer  our  reafon  to  lie  ufelefs.  Every  funeral  mav 
juftly  be  confidered  as  a  fummons  to  prepare  for  that 
ftate,  into  which  it  fhews  us  that  we  muft  fometime 
enter  ;  and  the  fummons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as 
the  event  of  which  it  warns  us  is  at  lefs  diftance.  To 
neglect  at  any  time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  deep  on 
our  poll  at  a  liege,  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to  ileep 
at  an  attack.  + 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  molt  finking 
paflages  in  the  vifions  of  'uevedo ,  which  ftigmatifes 
thofe  as  fools  who  complain  that  they  failed  of  happinefs 
by  fudden  death.  “  How,”  fays  he,  “  can  death  be 
“  fudden  to  a  being  who  always  knew  that  he  muft  die, 
“  and  that  the  time  of  his  death  was  uncertain  ?” 

Since  builnefs  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  our  at¬ 
tention  away  from  a  future  ftate,  forne  admonition  is 
frequently  neceftary  to  recal  it  to  our  minds,  and  what 
can  more  properly  renew  the  impreftlon  than  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  mortality  which  every  day  fupplies  ?  The 
great  incentive  to  virtue  is  the  refledlion  that  wre  muft 
die ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  ufeful  to  accuftom  ourfelves, 
whenever  we  fee  a  funeral,  to  confider  how  foon  we  may 
be  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  probation  is  paft, 
and  whofe  happinefs  or  mifcry  fhall  endure  for  ever. 
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Numb.  79.  Tuesday,  Dec.  18,  1750. 

Turn  Aepe  nqftrum  decipi  Fabullum,  quid 
Mtraris,  Aule?  Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  ejl. 


Mart. 


You  wonder  I’ve  To  little  wit, 


Friend  John,  fo  often  to  be  bit — 
None  better  guard  againft  a  cheat 
Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete, 


F.  Lewis. 


SUSPICION,  however  neceflary  it  may  be  to  our  fafe 
pafiage  through  ways  befet  on  all  fides  by  fraud  and  ma¬ 
lice,  has  been  always  confidered,  when  it  exceeds  the 
common  meafures,  as  a  token  of  depravity  and  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  Greek  writer  of  fentences  has  laid  down  as  a 
Handing  maxim-,  that  he  who  believes  not  another  on  his 
oath ,  knows  himfelf  to  be  perjured. 

We -can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we  know 
not,  only  by  placing  it  in  companion  with  fomething 
that  we  know :  whoever,  therefore,  is  over-run  with 
fufpicion,  aiiS  detedts  artifice  and  ftratagem  in  every 
propofal,  mud  either  have  learned  by  experience  or  ob~ 
fervation  the  wickednefs  of  mankind,  and  been  taught 
to  avoid  fraud  by  having  often  fullered  or  feen  trea¬ 
chery,  or  he  rnuft  derive  his  judgment  from  the  con- 
feiou kiefs  of  his  own  difpofition,  and  impute  to  others 
the  fame  inclinations,  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himfelf. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life,  and 
obfervirig  the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  furprifed, 
timidity  overborne,  and  credulity  amufed,  requires  either 
great  latitude  of  convei  fe  and  long  acquaintance  with 
bufmefs,  or  uncommon  activity  of  vigilance,  and  acute- 
nefs  of  penetration.  When  therefore  a  young  man, 
not  diftinguilhed  by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the 
world  full  of  fcruples  and  diffidence  ;  makes  a  bargain 
with  many  provifional  limitations  5  hefitates  in  his  an- 
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fwer  to  a  common  queftion,  left  more  fhould  be  intended 
than  he  can  immediately  difcover  ;  has  a  long  reach  in 
detecting  the  projedfs  of  his  acquaintance  5  confiders 
every  carefs  as  an  adt  of  hypocrify,  and  feels  neither  gra¬ 
titude  nor  affection  from  the  tendernefs  of  his  friends, 
becaufe  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tendernefs  : 
but  for  himfelf,  whatever  expectation  this  early  fagacity 
'may  raife  of  his  future  eminence  or  riches,  I  can  feldom 
forbear  to  confider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable  of  gene- 
rofity  or  benevolence,  as  a  villain  early  completed  be¬ 
yond  the  need  of  common  opportunities  and  gradual 
temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  clafs  inffrudfion  and  admonition  are 
generally  thrown  away,  becaufe  they  confider  artifice 
and  deceit  as  proofs  of  underftanding ;  they  are  milled 
at  the  fame  time  by  the  two  great  feducers  of  the  world, 
vanity  and  intereft,  and  not  only  look  upon  thofe  who 
-adt  with  opennefs  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by 
their  principles  to  obfcurity  and  want,  but  as  contemp¬ 
tible  for  narrownefs  of  comprehenfion,  fhortnefs  of  views, 
and  flovvnefs  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amufed  with  the  mention  of 
policy  in  publick  tranfadfions,  and  of  art  in  private  af¬ 
fairs;  they  have  been  confidered  as  the  effects  of  great 
qualities,  and  as  unattainable  by  men  of  the  common 
level :  yet  I  have  not  found  many  performances  either  of 
art  or  policy,  that  required  fuch  ftupendous  efforts  of 
intelledt,  or  might  not  have  been  effedted  by  falfehocd 
and  impudence,  without  the  affiffance  of  any  other 
powers.  To  profefs  what  he  does  not  mean,  to  promife 
what  he  cannot  perform,  to  flatter  ambition  with  prof- 
pedhs  of  promotion,  and  mifcry  with  hopes  of  relief,  to 
<both  pride  with  appearances  of  fubmiflion,  and  appeafe 
enmity  by  blindifhments  and  bribes,  can  furely  imply 
nothing  more  or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to 
its  own  purpofes,  a  face  that  cannot  blufh,  and  a  he^rt 
that  cannot  feel. 

Thefe  pradtices  are  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that  he  who 
t  finds 
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finds  in  himfelf  no  tendency  to  ufe  them,  cannot  eafily 
believe  that  they  are  confidered  by  others  with  lefs  de- 
teftation  ;  he  therefore  fufFers  himfelf  to  Humber  in  falfc 
fecurity,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  thofe  who  applaud  their 
own  fubtilty,  becaufe  they  know  how  to  fteal  upon  his 
fleep,  and  exult  in  the  fuccefs  which  they  could  never 
have  obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man  better  than- 
themfelves,  who  was  hindered  from  obviating  their  ftra- 
tagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by  innocence. 

Sufpicion,  is,  indeed,  a  temper  fo  uneafy  and  reft  lefs* 
that  it  is  very  juftly  appointed  the  concomitant  of  guilt. 
It  is  faid,  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the  inhibition  of 
fteep  long  continued  ;  a  pain,  to  which  the  ftate  of  that 
man  bears  a  very  exaiSt  analogy,  who  dares  never  give 
reft  to  his  vigilance  and  circumfpedtion,  but  confiders 
himfelf  as  furrounded  by  fecret  foes,  and  fears  to  intrult 
his  children,  or  his  friend,  with  the  fecret  that  throbs  in 
his  bread,  and  the  anxieties  that  break  into  his  face.  To 
avoid,  at  this  expence,  thofe  evils  to  which  eafmefs  and 
friendship  might  have  expofed  him,  is  furely  to  buy 
fafet y  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Rs  . 
man  fatirift,  to  lave  life  by  lojing  all  for  which  a  wife 
man  would  live. 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Camera - 
rim  relates,  the  princes  were  once  difplaying  their  feli¬ 
city,  and  each  bonding  the  advantages  of  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  one,  who  poffefled  a  country  not  remarkable  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  rofe 
to  fpeak,  and  the  reft  liftened  between  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt,  till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
he  could  travel  through  them  without  a  guard,  and  if 
he  was  weary,  fleep  in  fafety  upon  the  lap  of  the  iirft 
man  whom  he  ftiould  meet;  a  commendation  which  would 
have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  boaft  of  palaces,  pafturesf 
or  ftreams. 

Sufpicion  is  not  lefs  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to  hap- 
pinefs:  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally  fufpicious, 
and  he  thitt  becomes  fufpicious  will  quickly  be  corrupt. 
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it  is  too  common  for  ns  to  learn  the  fiauds  by  which 
ourfelves  have  fufFered  ;  nun  who  are  once  perfuaded 
that  deceit  v/ill  be  employed  againft  them,  fcmetimes 
think  the  fame  arts  jufiified  by  theneceflity  of  defence. 
Even  they  whofe  virtue  is  too  well  eftablifhed  to  give 
way  to  example,  or  be  fhaken  by  fophiftry,  muft  y-et 
fee  1  their  love  of  mankind  diminifhed  with  their  efteem, 
and  grow  lefs  zealous  for  the  happinefs  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  imagine  their  own  happinefs  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  fufpicion  has  been 
ftrongly  imprelTed  by  long  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
inflexible  and  fevere,  not  eaiily  foftened  by  fubmiffion, 
melted  by  complaint,  or  fubdued  by  fupplication.  Fre¬ 
quent  experience  of  counterfeited  miferies,  and  diflem- 
bled  virtue,  in'time  overcomes  that  difpofition  to  tender- 
nefs  and  fympathy,  which  is  fo  powerful  in  our  younger 
years  ;  -and  "they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old  for  gom- 
paffion  or  affiftance,  are  doomed  to  languifh  without  re¬ 
gard,  and  fufFer  for  the  crimes  of  men  who  have  formerly 
been  found  undeferving  or  ungrateful. 

Hifrorians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  deprava¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  when  they  relate  without  cenfure  thofe 
ftratagems  of  war  by  which  the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are 
engaged  to  his  deftrudtion.  A  {hip  comes  before  a  port, 
xveather-beaten  and  Flattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  their  breaches,  fupplying  themfelves 
with  neceflaries,  or  burying  their  dead.  The  humanity 
of  the  inhabitants  inclines  them  to  confent;  the  Grangers 
enter  the  town  with  the  Weapons  concealed,  fall  fuddenly 
upon  their  benefadlors,  deftrcy  thofe  that  make  refift- 
ance,  and  become  matters  of  the  place;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  fuccefs  is  recorded  to 
encourage  imitation. 

Bur  furely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
dudicd  with  fome  regard  to  the  univerlal  intereft  of  man. 
Thofe  may  juftly  be  purfued  as  enemies  to  the  commu- 
nity  of  nature,  who  fufFer  hoftility  to  vacate  the  unal¬ 
terable  laws  of  right,  and  purfue  their  private  advantage 
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by  means,  which,  if  once  eftablilhed,  mud  deftroy  kind- 
nefs,  cut  off  from  every  man  all  hopes  of  a  Hi  fiance  from 
another,  and  till  the  world  with  perpetual  fufpicion  and 
implacable  malevolence.  Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought 
to  be  reflored,  and  thofe  who  have  conquered  by  fuch 
treachery  may  be  ju Illy  denied,  the  protection  of  their  na¬ 
tive  country,, 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud,  is  guilty  not  only  of  the 
particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the 
diminution  of  that  confidence  which  conllitutcs  not  only 
the  eafj  but  the  exigence  of  fuciety.  He  that  buffers  by 
impoffure  has  too  often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than 
his  fortune.  But  as  it  is  neceflary  not  to  invite  robbery 
by  fupinenefs,  fo  it  is  cur  duty  not  to  fupprefs  tender- 
nefs  by  fufpicion ;  it  is  better  to  buffer  wrong  than 
to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  fometimcs  cheated  than  not 
to  truft- 

WINTER. 

Numb.  8o.  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1750, 

yides  ut  aha  Jlct  Nive  candidum 
Soratte,  necjam  fufiineant  Onus 

Silnjte  labor  antes -  Hok, 

Bthold  yon  mountain’s- hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  l'now  j, 

Again  behold  the  winter’s  weight 
Opprefs  the  lab’ring  woods  below.  Dryden.- 

Providence  has  made  the  human  foul  an  a£live 
being,  always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  ftruggling  for 
fomething  yet  unenjoyed  with  unwearied  progrefflon,, 
the  world  feems  to  have  been  eminently  adapted  to  this 
difpofition  of  the  mind;  it  is  formed  to  raife  expectations- 
by  conftant  viciffftudes,  and  to  obviate  fatiety  by  perpe¬ 
tual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  cur  eyes,  we  find  fomething  to  re- 
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vive  our  curiofity,  and  engage  our  attentions.  In  the 
dulk  of  the  morning  we  watch  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and 
fee  the  day  diverfify  the  clouds,  and  open  new  profpects 
in  its  gradual  advance.  Afcer  a  few  hours,  v/e  fee  the 
Ihades  lengthen,  and  the  light  decline,  till  the  fky  is  re* 
figned  to  a  multitude  of  Alining  orbs  different  from  each 
other  in  magnitude  and  fplendour.  The  earth  varies  its 
appearance  as  we  move  upon  it ;  the  woods  offer  their 
ihades,  and  the  fields  their  harvefts  ;  the  hill  flatters  with 
an  extenfive  view,  and  the  valley  invites  wi.h  fhelter, 
fragrance,  and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of  the 
golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of  feafons, 
and  a  perpetuity  of  fpring  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  in 
this  ftate  of  imaginary  happinefs  they  have  made  fuflacient 
provifion  for  that  infatiabla  demand  of  new  gratifica¬ 
tions,  which  feems  particularly  to  characterize  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  Our  fenfe  of  delight  is  in  a  great  meafure 
•comparative,  and  arifes  at  once  from  the  fenfations  which 
we  feel,  and  thofe  which  we  remember :  Thus  eafe  aftes 
torment  is  pleafure  for  a  time,  and  we  are  very  agreeabi y 
recreated,  when  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is 
gradually  recovering  its  natural  tepidity  ;  but  the  joy 
ceafes  when  we  have  forgot  the  cold;  we  muff  fall  below 
eafe  again,  if  we  defire  to  rife  above  it,  and  purc’nafe  new 
felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is  therefore  net  unlikely, 
that  however  the  fancy  may  be  amufed  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  regions  in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle 
zephyr,  and  no  feenes  are  difplayed  but  valleys  enamel¬ 
led  with  unfading  flowers,  and  woods  waving  their  pe¬ 
rennial  verdere,  we  fhould  foon  gro\y  weary  of  unifor¬ 
mity,  find  our  thoughts  languish  for  want  of  other  fub- 
jects,  call  on  heaven  for  our  wonted  round  of  feafons, 
and  think  ourfelves  liberally  recompenfed  for  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  iummer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions 
of  the  calmnefs  and  mildnefs  of  the  intermediate  varia¬ 
tions. 

Every  feafon  has  its  particular  power  of  Ariking  the 
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mind.  The  nakednefs  and  afperity  of  the  wintry  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  penfive  and  profound 
aftonifhment ;  as  the  variety  of  the  feene  is  lefTened,  its 
grandeur  is  increafed ;  and  the  mind  is  fvvelled  at  once 
by  the  mingled  ideas  of  the  prefent  and  the  part,  of  the 
beauties  which  have  vanilhed  from  the  eyes,  and  the 
waffe  and  defolation  that  are  now  before  them. 

It  is  obferved  by  Milton-,  that  he  who  negledls  to  villt 
the  country  in  fpring,  and  rejects  the  pleasures  that  are 
then  in  their  firit  bloom  and  fragrance,  is  guilty  of  ful- 
lenncfs  aga'injl  nature.  If  we  allot  different  duties  to 
different  frafons,  he  may  be  charged  with  equal  difobe- 
dience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak 
hills  an J  leaflefs  woods,  without  feriouihefs  and  awe. 
Spring  is  the  fealbn  of  gaiety,  and  winter  of  terror;  in 
fpring  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to  the  melody  of 
the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevolence  fparkles  at  the 
fight  of  happinefs  and  plenty  ;  In  the  winter,  compaffion 
melts  at  univerfal  calamity,  and  the  tear  of  foftnefs  ffarts 
at  the  wailings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation 
in  diffrefs. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  heavi- 
nefs  and  borrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them  beyond  the 
degree  neceffary  to  maintain  in  its  full  vigour  that  ha¬ 
bitual  fympathy  and  tendernefe,  which,  in  a  world  of  Jo 
much  mifeiv,  is  neceffary  to  the  ready  difeharge  of  O'.tr 
moff  important  duties.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  celebrated  as  the  proper  feafon  for  domeftick. 
merriment  and  gaiety.  W  e  are  feldom  invited  by  the 
votaries  of  plealure  to  look  abroad  for  any  other  purpofe, 
than  that  we  may  fhrink  back  with  more  fatisfaction  to 
our  coverts,  and  when  we  have  heard  the  howl  of  the 
temped,  and  felt  the  gripe  of  the  froft,  congratulate 
each  other  with  more  gladnefs  upon  a  clofe  room,  an 
eafy  chair,  a  large  lire,  and  a  fmoaking  dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and  con- 
verfation.  Differences,  we  know,  are  never  fo  effec¬ 
tually  laid  afleep,  as  by  fome  common  calamity :  An 
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enemy  unites  all  to  whom  he  threatens  danger.  The 
rigpur  cf  winter  brings  generally  to  the  fame  fire-fide 
thofe,  who,  by  the  cppoiition  of  inclinations,  or  diffe¬ 
rence  of  employment,  moved  in  various,  directions  through 
the  other  parts  of  the  year  ;  and  when  thev  have  met, 
and  find  it  their  mutual  interett  to  remain  together,  they 
endear  each  other  by  mutual  compliances,  and  often  wifh 
for  the  continuance  of  the  focial  feafon,  with  all  its 
bleaknefs,  and  all  its  feverities. 

To  the  men  of  ftudy  and  imagination,  the  winter  is 
generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  filence 
produce  compofure  of  mind,  and-concentiation  of  ideas; 
and  the  privation  of  external  pleafure  naturally  caufes  an 
effort  to  find  entertainment  within.  This  is  the  time  in 
which  thofe,  whom  literature  enables  to  find  amufements 
for  themfelves,  have  more  than  common  convictions  of 
their  own  happinefs.  When  they  are  condemned  by 
the  elements  to  retirement,  and  debarred  from  moll:  of 
the  diverfions  which  are  called  in  to  affift  the  flight  of 
time,  they  can  find  new  fubj?£ts  of  enquiry,  and  preferve 
themfelves  from  that  wearinefs  which  hangs  always  flag¬ 
ging  upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expended  of  all  to  be  poets  and 
phiiofophers ;  it  is  neceffary  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  fhould  be  employed  in  the  minute  bufinefs  of 
common  life;  minute,  indeed,  not  if  we  confider  its 
influence  upon  our  happinefs,  but  if  we  refpeCt  the  abi¬ 
lities  requifite  to  conduct  it.  Thefe  muff  neceffarily  be 
more  dependent  on  accident  for  the  means  of  fpending 
agreeably  thofe  hours  which  their  occupations  leave  un¬ 
engaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow  to  relaxation. 
Vet  even  on  thefe  I  would  willingly  imprefsfuch  a  fenfe 
of  the  value  of  time,  as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for 
their  care! els  hours  amufements  of  more  ufe  and  dignity 
than  the  common  games,  which  not  only  weary  the 
i  ind  without  improving  it,  but  ftrengthen  the  paflions 
r.f  envy  and  avarice,  and  often  lead  to  fraud  aud  to  pro- 
fuiion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin.  It  is  unworthy  of  a 
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reafonable  being  to  fpend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted 
us,  without  fome  tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to 
the  end  of  our  exiftence.  And  though  every  moment 
cannot  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  ftated  practice  of  a. 
moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  fhould  be  fo  fpent  as 
to  exclude  wifdom  or  virtue,  or  pafs  without- poffibility 
of  qualifying  us  more  or  lefs  for  the  better  employment, 
of  thofe  which  are  to  come. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  pafs  an  hour  in  honeft  con¬ 
vention,  without  being  able  when  w6  rife  from  it,  to 
pleafe  ourfelves  with  having  given  or  received  fome 
advantages  ;  but  a  man  may  fhuffle  cards,  or  rattle  dice, 
from  noon  to  midnight,  without  tracing  any  new  idea  irr 
his  mind,  or  being  able  to  recoiled!  the  day  by  any 
other  token  than  his  gain  or  lofs,  and  a  confuted  re¬ 
membrance  of  agitated  paflions,  and  clamorous  ^alterca¬ 
tions. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than  pre¬ 
cept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving  how  to- 
i'pend  the  dreary  months  before  them,  may  confider  which- 
of  their  paft  amufements  fills  them  now  with  the  greateft 
fatfsfaction,  and  refolve  to  repeat  thofe  gratifications  o£ 
which  the  pleafure  is  moll  durable. 

JUSTICE. 

Numb.  8i.  Tuesday,  Dec.  25,  1750. 

Difcite  JuJlitiam  moniti -  VirGj. 

Hear,  and  be  juft. 

A 

-EaMONG  queftions  which  have  been  difcufTed  with¬ 
out  any  approach  to  decifion,  may  be  numbered  the  pre¬ 
cedency  or  fuperior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to  another, 
which  has  long  furnifhed  a  fubjedt  of  difpute  to  men 
Whole  leifure  lent  them  out  into  the  intellectual  world 
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in  fearch  of  employment,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  been 
fometimes  withheld  from  the  practice  of  their  favourite 
duty,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement,  and  diligence  in  its 
celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  difpute  may  be  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  that  tendernefs  for  mankind  which  Providence 
has,  I  think,  univerfally  difplayed,  by  making  attain¬ 
ments  eafy  in  proportion  as  they  are  neceffary.  That 
all  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  practifed,  is  with¬ 
out  difficulty  difcoverable,  becaufe  ignorance  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  would  immediately  involve  the  world  in  confufion 
and  diftrefs ;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be  moft  efteemed, 
we  may  continue  to  debate,  without  inconvenience,  ft> 
all  be  diligently  performed  as  there  is  opportunity  or 
need  :  for  upon  practice,  not  upon  opinion,  depends  the 
happinefs  of  mankind;  and  controverfies,  merely  fpecu- 
lattve,  are  of  fmall  importance  in  themfelves,  however 
they  may  have  fometimes  heated  a  difputant,  or  provoked 
A  faction. 

Of  the  divine  author  of  our  religion  it  is  impoffible  to 
oerufe  the  evangelical  hiftories,  without  obferving  how 
little  he  favoured  the  vanity  of  inquilitivenefs  ;  how 
much  more  rarely  he  condefcended  to  fatisfy  curiofitv, 
than  to  relieve  diftrefs  ;  and  how  much  he  defired  that 
his  followers  Ihould  rather  excel  in  goodnefs  than  in 
knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  immediately  to  the  rec¬ 
tification  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the  direction  of 
dailv  conduct,  without  oftentation,  without  art,  at  once 
irrefragable  and  plain,  fuch  as  well-meaning  fimplicity 
may  readily  conceive,  and  of  which  we  cannot  miftake 
the  meaning,  but  when  we  are  afraid  to  had  it. 

Th  \meafure  ofjufiice  prefcribed  to  usi,  in  our  tranf- 
adtions  with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and  compre- 
henffve :  •  TFhatforver  ye  would  that  men  Jhould  do  unto 
you ,  even  [0  do  unto  them.  A  law  by  which  every 
claim  of  right  may  be  immediately  adj  lifted,  as  far  as 
the  private  confcience  requires  to  be  informed  ;  a  law, 
q[  which  every  man  may  find  the  expofition  in  his  own 
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breaft,  and  which  may  always  be  obferved  without  any 
other  qualifications  than  honefty  of  intention,  and  purity 
ol  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  fome  Tons  of  fophiftry  have 
been  fubtle  enough  to  throw  mills,  which  have  darkened 
their  own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  univerfal  principle, 
they  have  enquired  whether  a  man,  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  unreafonable  willies,  be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  an¬ 
other.  But  furely  there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to 
conclude,  that  the  defires  which  are  to  be  coniidered  by 
us  as  the  meafure  of  right,  mull:  be  fuch  as  we  approve, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  thofe  expectations 
in  others  which  we  condemn  in  ourfelves,  and  which, 
however  they  may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we 
know  it  our  duty  to  refill:  and  fupprefs. 

One  of  the  molt  celebrated  cafes  which  have  been 
produced  as  requiring  fome  fkill  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  adapt  them  to  tins  great  rule,  is  that  of  a 
criminal  afking  mercy  of  his  judge,  who  cannot  but 
know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  ftate  of  the  fupplicant,  he 
•ihould  defire  that  pardon  which  he  now  denies.  The 
difficulty  of  this  fophifm  will  vaiiilh,  if  we  remember 
that  the  parties  are,  in  reality,  on  one  fide  the  criminal, 
and  on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  magi- 
ftrate  is  only  the  minifter,  and  by  which  he  is  intrufted 
with  the  publick  fafety.  The  magiftrate,  therefore,  in 
pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  pardon,  betrays  the  trail 
with  which  he  is  inverted,  gives  away  what  is  not  his 
own,  and,  apparently,  does  to  others  what  he  would 
not  that  others  Ihould  do  to  him.  Even  the  com¬ 
munity,  whofe  right  is  ftill  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of 
mercy,  is  bound  by  thofe  laws  which  regard  the  great 
republick  of  mankind,  and  cannot  juftify  fuch  forbear¬ 
ance  as  may  promote  wickednefs,  and  leflen  the  general 
confidence  and  fecurity  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
tereft,  and  which  all  are  therefore  bound  to  maintain. 
For  this  rcafon  the  ftate  has  not  a  right  to  ere£t  a  gene¬ 
ral  fanctuary  for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to  fuch 
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as  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  agamft  the  laws- 
ot  common  morality  equally  aknowledged  by  all  na¬ 
tions,  becaufe  no  people  can,  without  infraction  of  the 
univerfal  league  of  facial  beings,  incite,  by  projects 
ot  impunity  and  fafety,  thofe  practices  in  another 
dominion,  which  they  would  themfclves  punifh  in  their 
own. 

One  occafion  of  uncertainty  and  hefitation,  in  thofe 
by  “whom  this^  great  rule  has  been  commented  and  dila¬ 
ted,  is  the  confufion  of  what  the  exafiter  cafuifts  are 
careful  to  diftinguifh,  debts  of  juftice  and  debts  of  charity*. 
7.  he  immediate  and  primary  intention  of  this  precept,  is- 
to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  juftice,  and  I  know  not  whether  in¬ 
vention,  or  fopiftry,  can  ftart  a  tingle  difficulty  to  retard 
its  application,  when  it  is  thus  expreffed  and  explained, 
let  every  man  allow  the  claim  of  right  in  another ,  which 
he  fnoulcl  think  himfelf  intituled  to  make  in  the  like  cir~ 
cumjlances. 

The  difeharge  of  the  debts  of  chayity ,  or  duties  w  hich 
we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  required  by  juftice,  but 
as  dictated  by  benevolence,  admits  in  its  own  nature 
greater  complication  of  circumftances,  and  greater  lati¬ 
tude  of  choice.  Juftice  is  indifpeufably  and  univerfiilly 
neceffary,  and  what  is  neceffary  muft  always  be  limited, 
uniform,  and  diftinct.  But  beneficence,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral^  equally  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and  equally 
needful  to  the  conciliation  of  the  divine  favour,  is  yet, 
for  the  moft  part,  with  regard  to  its  fingle  aCts,  elective 
and  voluntary.  We  may  certainly,  without  iniuryto 
our  fellow-beings,  allow  in  the  diftribution  of  kindnefs 
fomething  to  our  affections,  and  change  the  meafure  of 
cur  liberality  according  to  our  opinions  and  proipects, 
our  hopes  and  fears.  This  rule,  therefore,  is  not-  equally 
determinate  and  abfolute  with  refpeCl  to  offices  of  kindr 
nefs,  and  aCts  of  liberality,  becaufe  liberality  and  kind¬ 
nefs,  abfolutely  determined,  would  lofe  their  nature; 
for  how  could'  we  be  called  tender,  or  charitable,  for 
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giving  that  which  we  are  positively  forbidden  to  with¬ 
hold  ? 

Yet  even  in  a dj ufting  the  extent  of  our  beneficence 
no  other  meafure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  affords 
s  us,  for  we  can  only  know  what  others  Suffer  or  want,., 
by  conftdering  how  we  fhoukl  be  affected  in  the- fame 
Hate  ;  nor  can  we  proportion  our  affiftance  by  any  other 
rule  than  that  of  -doing  what  we  Should  then  expert 
from  others.  It  indeed  generally  happens  that  the  giver 
and  receiver  differ  in  their  opinions  of  generality ;  tire 
fame  partiality  to  his  own  intereft  inclines  one  to  large •> 
expeditions,  and  the  other  to  Sparing  diftributions. 
Perhaps  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  will  Scarcely  Suf¬ 
fer  a  man  groaning  under  the  prefiure  of  diftrefs,  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  or  think 
they  have  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is  completed  ; 
not  therefore  what  we  might  wifh,  but  what  we  could 
demand  from  others,,  we  are  obliged  to  grant,  Since* 
though  we  can  eafily  know  how  much  we  might 
claim,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  what  we  ftiould 
hope. 

But  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  Safeft  for  minds  not 
opprefled  with  fuperftitious  fears  to  determine  againfi: 
their  own  inclinations,  and  Secure  themfelves  from  de¬ 
ficiency,  by  doing  more  than  they  believe  ftridlly  necef- 
v  fary.  For  of  tit  is  every  man  maybe  certain,  that,  if  he  were 
to  exchange  conditions  with  his  dependant,  he  Should 
expeift  more  than,  with  the  utmoft  exertion  of  his  ar¬ 
dour,  he  now  will  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  perform  ;  and 
when  reafon  has  no  fettled  rule,  and  our  paffions  are 
Having  to  mifiead  us,  it  is  furely  the  part  of  a  wife  man 
to  err  on  the  fide  of  lafety. 
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SLOTH. 

Numb.  85.  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  1751. 

Otiaji  tollas  peri  ere  Cupidini?  arcus 

Contempt ceqtie  jaccnt,  et  Jinc  luce  faces.  OviD. 

At  bufy  hearts  in  vain  Love’s  arrows  fly  ; 

Dint,  fcorn’d,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 

M  ANY  writers  of  eminence  in  phyficlc  have  laid 
out  their  diligence  upon  the  confideration  of  thofe  dif- 
tempers  to  which  men  are  expofed  by  particular  {fates  of 
life,  and  very  learned  treatifes  have  been  produced  upon 
the  maladies  of  the  camp,  the  fea,  and  die  mines.  There 
are,  indeed,  lew  employments  which  a  man  accuftomed 
to  anatomical-  enquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would 
not  and  reafons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to  health,  did 
not  his  learning  or  experience  inform  him,  that  almoft 
every  occupation,  however  inconvenient  or  formidable, 
is  happier  and  fafer  than  a  life  of  floth. 

The  neceffity  of  adtion  is  not  only  demon  fixable  from 
the  fabrick  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  obfervation 
of  the  univerfal  practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  pre- 
lervation  of  health,  in  thofe  whofe  rank  or  wealth  ex¬ 
empts  them  from  the  neceffity  of  lucrative  labour, 
have  invented  fports  and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal 
ufe  to  the  world  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  equal  fa¬ 
tigue  to  thofe  that  pradtife  them,  and  differing  only  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  hufbandman  or  manufacturer,  as 
they  are  adts  of  choice,  and  therefore  performed  with¬ 
out  the  painful  fenfe  of  compulfion.  The  huntfman 
rifes  early,  purfues  his  game  through  all  the  dangers 
and  obftrudtions  of  the  chace,  fwims  rivers,  and  feales 
precipices,  till  he  returns  home  no  lefs  haraffed  than 
the  foldier,  and  has  perhaps  fometimes  incurred  as  great 
hazard  of  wounds  or  death  :  Yet  he  has  no  motive  to 
incite  his  ardour,  he  is  neither  fubjedt  to  the  commands 
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of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  negledfi  and 
difobedience  ;  he  has  neither  profit  or  honour  to  expect 
from  his  perils  and  his  conquefts,  but  toils  without  the 
hope  of  mural  or  civick  garlands,  and  mult  content 
himfelf  with  the  praife  of  his  tenants  and  compa¬ 
nions. 

But  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  man,  that  labour  may 
be  ftyled  its  own  reward  ;  nor  w  ill  any  external  incite¬ 
ments  be  requifite,  if  it  be  confidered  how  much  hap- 
pinefs  is  gained,  and  how  much  mifery  efcaped,  by  fre¬ 
quent  and  violent  agitation  of  the  body. 

Eafe  is  the  utmoft  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  fedentary 
and  unadtive  habit ;  eafe,  a  neutral  date  between  pain 
and  pleafure.  The  dance  of  lpirits,  the  bound  of  vi¬ 
gour,  readinefs  of  enterprite,  and  defiance  of  fatigue, 
are  referved  for  him  that  braces  his  nerves,  and  hardens 
his  fibres,  that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and 
by  frequent  expofure  fortifies  his  frame  againft  the  com¬ 
mon  accidents  of  cold  and  heat. 

With  eafe,  however,  if  it  could  be  fecured,  many 
would  be  content ;  but  nothing  terreftrial  can  be  kept 
at  a’ftand.  Eafe,  if  it  is  not  riling  into  pleafure,  will 
be  falling  towards  pain;  and  whatever  hope  the  dreams 
of  (peculation  may  fuggeft  of  obferving  the  proportion 
between  nutriment  and  labour,  and  keeping  the  body 
iii  a  healthy  tlate  by  fupplies  exadlly  equal  to  its  wade, 
we  know  that,  in  effedt,  the  vital  powers  unexcited  by 
motion,  grove  gradually  languid ;  that  as  their  vigour 
fails,  obftructions  are  generated  ;  and  that  from  obftrue- 
tions  proceed  raoft  of  thofe  pains  which  wear  us  away 
flowly  with  periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though  they 
fometimes  fuffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  ufe- 
lefs,  chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  mifery,  and  mock 
us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercife  cannot  fecure  us  from  that  dilTolution  to 
which  we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the  foul  and  body 
continue  united,  it  can  make  the  afTociation  pleafing, 
and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  (hall  be  disjoined  by 
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an  eafy  reparation.  It  was  a  principle  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  acute  difeafes  are  from  heaven,  and  chroni¬ 
cal  from  ourfelves  ;  the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from 
heaven,  but  we  poifon  it  by  our  own  mjfcondudl ;  to 
die  is  the  fzte  of  man,  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguifh 
is  generally  his  folly. 

It  is  neceffiiry  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  prefent 
ftate  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be 
kept  in  action  ;  that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor 
of  the  other,  be  buffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want 
cf  ufe  ;  that  neither  health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary 
fubmiffion  to  ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cultivated  at 
the  expence  of  that  health,  which  muff  enable  it  either 
to  give  pleafure  to  its  poffefi'or,  or  afliftance  to  others. 
It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  ftudents  to  defpife  thofe 
amufements  and  recreations,  which  give  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  ftrength  of  limbs  and  cheerfulnefs  of  heart. 
Solitude  and  contemplation  are  indeed  feldom  confiftent 
with  fuch  fk ill  in  common  exercifes  or  fports  as  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  make  them  pracStifed  with  delight,  and  no 
man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  neceflity  is  not 
prefling'  and  immediate,  when  he  knows  that  his  auk- 
wardnefs  moft  make  him  ridiculous. 

Lndere  qui  ttcfutl ,  campejlribus  abJUnet  armis, 

Lidodufque  PiUe,  Difcive,  Prochive  quiefcit , 

Ne fpijee  rlf’.tyi  tgllant  impune  Coronet.  Hor. 

IJe  that’s  unfkilful  will  not  tofs  a  ball, 

Nor  run,  nor  wreftle,  for  he  fears  ihe  fall , 

He  juftly  fears  to  meet  deferv’d  difgrace, 

And  that  the  ring  will  hits  the  baffled  afs.  Creech. 

Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  refigned,  almoft 
by  his  own  confent,  to  langour  and  pain;  and  while  in 
the  profecution  cf  his  ftudies,  he  buffers  the  wearinefs 
of  labour,  is  fubjecft  by  his  courfe  of  life  to  the  mala¬ 
dies  of  idlenefs. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  tire  obfervation  of  this  mif- 
chievous  omiflion  in  thofe  who  are  employed  about  in- 
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telledlual  objects,  that  Locke  has,  in  his  Syjiem  of  Edu¬ 
cation ,  urged  the  neceffity  of  a  trade  to  men  of  all  ranks 
and  profelfions,  that  when  the  mind  is  weary  with  its 
proper  talk,  it  may  be  relaxed  by  a  {lighter  attention  to 
fome  mechanical  operation  5  and  that  while  the  vital 
functions  are  refulcitated  and  awakened  by  vigorous 
motion,, the  underftanding  maybe  retrained  from  that 
vagrance  and  diffipation  by  which  it  relieves  itfelf  after 
a  long  intenfenefs  of  thought,  unlefs  fome  allurement 
be  prefented  that  may  engage  application  without 
anxiety. 

There  is  fo  little  reafon  for  expediting  frequent  con¬ 
formity  to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
enquire  whether  the  pradlice  of  mechanical  arts  might 
not  give  occafion  to  petty  emulation,  and  degenerate 
ambition;  and  whether,  if  our  divines  and  phyficians 
were  taught  the  lathe  and  the  c’nizzel,  they  would. not 
think  more  of  their  tools  than  their  books  ;  as  • Nero 
negledted  the  care  of  his  empire,  for  his  chariot  and  his 
fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dangerous  to  be  too  much  pleafed 
with  little  things  ;  but  what  is  there  which  may  not  be 
perverted .  ?  Let  us  remember  how  much  worfe  em¬ 
ployment  might  have  been  found  for  thofe  hours,  which 
a  manual  occupation  appears  to  engrofs ;  let  us  com¬ 
pute  the  profit  with  the  lofs,  and  when  we  refledt  how 
often  a  genius  is  allured  from  his  {Indies,  confider  like- 
wife  that  perhaps  by  the  fame  attradtions  he  is  fome- 
times  withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  ma¬ 
lice,  from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lufl. 

I  have  always  admired  the  wiflom  of  thofe  by  whom 
our  female  education  was  inftituied,  for  haVing  con¬ 
trived,  that  every  woman  of  whatever  condition  fhould 
be  taught  fome  arts  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  va¬ 
cuities  cf  reclufc  and  domeft-ick  leifure  may  be  filled  up. 
Thefe  arts  are  more  neceflary  as  the  weaknefs  of  their 
fex-and  the  general  fyftem  of  life  debar  ladies  from  mapy 
employments  which,  by  diverfifying  the  circumftances 
of  men,  preferve  them  from  being  cankered  by  the  ruff 
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of  their  own  thoughts.  I  know  net  how  much  of  tflc 
virtue  and  happinefs  of  the  world  may  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  judicious  regulation.  Perhaps,  the  moil 
powerful  fancy  might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confufion 
and  (laughter  that  would  be  produced  by  fo  many  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  and  vivid  underftandings,  turned  loofe  at  once 
upon  mankind,  with  no  other  bufinefs  than  to  lparkle  and 
intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  deftroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my  ob- 
fervalion  a  knot  of  mi  fibs  bufy  at  their  needles,  I  con- 
fider  myfelf  as  in  the  fchool  of  virtue ;  and  though  I 
have  no  extraordinary  (kill  in  plain-work  or  embroidery, 
look  upon  their  operations  with  as  much  futisfaction  as 
their  governefs,  became  I  regard  them  as  providing  a 
fecurity  againft  the  meft  dangerous  enfnarets  of  the 
foul,  by  enabling  themfelves  to  exclude  idlenefs  from 
their  folitary  moments,  and  with  idlenefs  her  attendant 
train  of  pafHons,  fancies,  and  chimeras,  fears,  forrows, 
and  defires.  Ovid  and  Cervantes  will  inform  them  that 
love  has  no  power  but  ever  thofe  whom  he  catches  un¬ 
employed  ;  and  Heflor,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  fees  An¬ 
dromache  overwhelmed  with  terrors,  fends  her  for  con- 
folation  to  the  loom  and  the  diftaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wifli  or  vain  imagination 
never  takes  fuch  firm  pofieffion  of  the  mind,  as  when 
it  is  found  empty  and  unoccupied.  The  old  peripate- 
tick  principle,  that  Nature  abhors  a  Vacuum ,  may  be 
properly  applied  to  the  intellect:,  which  will  embrace 
any  thing,  however  abfurd  or  criminal,  rather  than  be 
wholly  without  an  obje£b.  Perhaps  every  man  may 
date  the  predominance  of  thofe  defires  that  difturb  his 
life  and  contaminate  his  confidence,  bom  fome  unhappy 
hour  when  too  much  leifure  expofed  him  to  their  incur- 
fions  ;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  obfervation  either  on 
himfclf  or  others,  who  does  not  know,  that  to  be  idle  is 
to  be  vicious. 
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ADVICE. 

Numb.  87.  Tuesday,  January  15,  1751. 

Invic/us,  iracundu <■,  inert,  ' vinofus ,  aviator, 

Nemo  acleo  ferns  eji,  ut  non  milefcere.  pojfit, 

St  mode  cuitura  patientem  com  mo  Jet  av.rem.  IIor. 

The  flare  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  loVe, 

The  wretch  of  floth,  its  excellence  (hall  prove; 

F'.fcrcenefs  irfelf  lhall  hear  its  rage  away, 

When  liitening  calmly  to  th’  inftru£hve  lay.  Francis, 

That  few  things  are  fo  liberally  bellowed,  or Tqaan- 
tiered  with  fo  little  efFe£t,  as  good  advice,  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  obferved;  and  many  fage  pofitions  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  concerning  the  reafons  of  this  complaint,  and 
the  means  of  removing  it.  It  is  indeed  an  important 
and  noble  enquiry,  for  little  would  be  wanting  to  the 
bappinefs  of  life,  if  every  man  could  conform  to  the 
right  as  fooil  as  he  was  fhewa  it. 

This  perverfe  neglect  of  the  moft  falutary  precepts, 
and  ilubborn  rebalance  of  the  molt  patheticlt  perfuaiion, 
is  ufually  imputed  to  him  by  whom  the  counfel  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  we  often  hear  it  mentioned  as  a  fign  of 
hopelefs  depravity,  that  though  good  advice  was  given* 
it  has  wrought  no  reformation 

Others,  who  imagine  themfelves  to  have  quicker  fa- 
gacity  and  deeper  penetration,  have  found  out  that  the 
incfficacy  of  advice  is  ufually  the  fault  of  the  counfellor, 
and  rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which  this  important 
duty  may  be  fuccefsfully  performed  :  We  are  directed 
by  what  tokens  to  difeover  the  favourable  moment  at 
which  the  heart  is  dil'pofed  for  the  operation  of  truth 
and  reafon,  with  what  addrefs  to  adminifler,  and  with 
what  vehicles  to  dilguife  the  catharticks  of  the  foul. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  fpecious  expedient,  we 
find  the  world  yet  in  the  fame  ftate ;  advice  is  ftill 
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given,  but  ft  ill  received  with  difguft  ;  nor  has  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  bitternefs  of  the  medicine  has  been  yet  abat¬ 
ed,  or  its  power  encreafed,  by  any  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it. 

If  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  thofe  who  affume 
the  office  of  directing  the  condudf  of  others  execute 
their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be  very  wonderful  that 
their  labours,  however  zealous  or  afteeftionate,  are  fre¬ 
quently  ufelefs.  b  Or  what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly 
given?  A  few  general  maxims,  enforced  with,  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  inculcated  with  importunity,  but  failing 
for  want  of  particular  reference  and  immediate  applica¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  Co  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  another,  as  is  neceftary  to  make  inftrudfion- 
ufefuL  We  are  fometirnes  not  ourfelves  confcious  of 
the  original  motives  of  our  actions,  and  when  we  know 
them,  our  firft  care  is  to  hide  them  from  the  fight  of 
others,  and  often  from  thofe  moft  diligently,  whofe  fu- 
periority  either  of  power  or  underftanding  may  entitle- 
them  to  infpedl  our  lives;  it  is  therefore  very  probable 
th;t  he  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  intellectual  ma¬ 
ladies  miftakes  their  caufe  ;  and  that  his  preferiptions 
avail  nothing,  becaufe  he  knows  not  which  of  the  paf- 
fions  or  defires  is  vitiated^ 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  of 
fuperiority,  can  never  be  vgry  grateful,  even  when  it  is 
moft  neceftary  or  moft  judicious.  But  for  the  fame 
reafon  every  one  is  eager  to  inftruCt  his  neighbours.  To 
be  wife  or  to  be  virtuous,  is  to  buy  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  at  a  high  price;  but  when  nothing  is  neceftary 
to  elevation  but  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faults  of 
others,  no  man  is  fo  infen fible  to  the  voice  of  fame  as 
to  linger  on  the  ground. 
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- - Tentanila  njia  (ft,  qua  me  quoque  ptjJJim 

T oiler c  bumo,  %i£iuvque  <virum  •. volitare p'tr  era.  V irg. 

New  ways  T  muft  attempt,  my  groveling  name 

To  raife  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  Drydek. 

Vanity  is  fo  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  advice, 
that  we,  for  the  mod  part,  fummon  our  powers  to  op- 
pofe  it  without  any  very  accurate  enqu'ry  whether  it  is 
right.  It  is  fufficient  that  another  is  growing  great  in 
his  own  eyes  at  our  expence,  andanumes  authority  over 
us  without  our  permiffion  ;  for  many  would  content¬ 
edly  fuffer  the  conlequences  of  their  own  miftakes,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  infolence  of  him  who  triumphs  as  their 
deliverer. 

It  is  indeed,  feldom  found  that  any  advantages  are  en¬ 
joyed  with  that  moderation  which  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  good  fo  powerfully  enforces;  and  therefore  the 
advifer  may  juflly  fufpecl,  that  he  has  inflamed  the  op- 
pofltion  which  he  laments  by  arrogance  and  fuperciliouf- 
nefs.  He  may  fufpedt,  but  needs  not  haftily  to  condemn 
himfelf,  for  he  can  rarely  be  certain  that  the  fofteft  lan¬ 
guage  or  mod  humble  diffidence  would  have  efcaped  re- 
fentment;  fmee  fcarcely  any  degree  of  circumfpedtion 
can  prevent  or  obviate  the  rage  with  whicB  the  flothful, 
the  impotent,  and  the  unfuccefsful,  vent  their  difeontent 
upon  thofe  that  excel  them.  Modefty  itfelf,  if  it  is 
praifed,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  are  minds  fo  impa¬ 
tient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is  a  fpecies  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  they  return  benefits,  not  becaufe  recompenfe 
is  a  pleafure,  but  becaufe  obligation  is  a  pain. 

The  number  of  thofe  whom  the  love  of  themfdves 
has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps,  not  great;  but  there 
are  few  fo  free  from  vanity,  as  not  to  dictate  to  thofe 
who  will  hear  their  inftruclions  with  a  vifible  fenfe  of 
their  own  beneficence ;  and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  un- 
.pleafing  to  receive  documents,  however  tenderly  and 
cautioufly  delivered,  or  who  are  not  willing  to  raife  them- 
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felves  from  pupillage,  by  difputing  the  proportions  of 
their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonfus  of  Arrogant , 
That  dead  counfellors  are  fafcjl.  The  grave  puts  an  end 
to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the  information  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  books  is  pure  from  intereff,  fear,  or  ambi¬ 
tion.  Dead  counfellors  are  likewife  moll  inftrudtive ; 
becaufe  they  are  heard  with  patience  and  with  reve¬ 
rence.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  man  wifer 
than  ourfelves,  from  whole  abilities  we  may  receive  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  any  danger  of  rivalry  or  oppofition, 
and  who  affords  us  the  light  of  his  experience,  without 
hurting  our  eyes  by  flalhes  of  indolence. 

By  the  confultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or  liv¬ 
ing  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulence  and  oppo¬ 
fition  which  occur  in  oral  conferences,  are  avoided. 
An  author  cannot  obtrude  his  advice  unafked,  nor  car* 
be  often  fufpedted  of  any  malignant  intention  to  infult 
his  readers  with  his  knowledge  or  his  wit.  Yet  fo  pre¬ 
valent  is  the  habit  of  comparing  ourfelves  with  others, 
while  they  remain  within  the  reach  of  our  paffions,  that 
books  are  fefdom  read  with  complete  impartiality,  but  by 
thofe  from  whom  the  writer  is  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  his  life  or  death  is  indifferent. 

We  fee  that  volumes  may  bs  perufed,  and  perufed 
with  attention,  to  little  effedl;  and  that  maxims  of  pru¬ 
dence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may  be  treafured  in  the 
memory  without  influencing  the  conduit.  Of  the  num¬ 
bers  that  pafs  their  lives  among  books,  very  few  read  to 
be  made  wifer,  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of 
vice  to  themfelves,  or  try  their  own  manners  by  axioms 
of  juffice.  They  purpofe  either  to  confume  thofe  hours 
for  which  they  can  find  no  other  amufement,  to  gain  or 
preferve  that  refpedt  which  learning  has  always  obtained; 
or  to  gratify  their  curiofity  with  knowledge,  which,  like 
treafures  buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  ufe  to  others  or 
themfelves. 

w  'I  he  preacher  (fays  a  French  author)  jnay  fpend  an 
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“  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  precept  of  religion, 
“  without  feeling  any  impreflion  from  his  own  per- 
“  formance,  becauf;  he  may  have  no  farther  defign  than 
«  to  fill  up  his  hour.”  A  ffudent  may  eafily  exhauft 
his  life  in  comparing  divines  and  moralifts,  without  any 
pradtical  regard  to  morality  or  religion ;  he  may  be 
learning  not  to  live,  but  to  reafon;  he  may  regard  only 
the  elegance  offtyle,  juftnefsof  argument,  and  accuracy 
of  method;  and  may  enable  himfelf  to  criticife  with 
judgment,  and  difptite  with  fubtilty,  while  the  chief  ufe 
of  his  volumes  is  unthought  of,  his  mind  is  unaffected, 
and  his  life  is  unreformed. 

But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently  de¬ 
feated  by  pride,  obftinacy,  or  folly,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  defert  them ;  for  whoever  can  furnifh  arms  which 
they  hitherto  have  not  employed,  may  enable  them  to 
gain  fome  hearts  which  would  have  refilled  any  other 
method  of  attack.  Every  man  of  genius  has  fome  arts 
of  fixing  the  attention  peculiar  to  himfelf,  by  which, 
honeflly  exerted,  he  may  benefit  mankind ;  for  the  ar- 

fuments  for  purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due  influence,  not 
ecaufe  they  have  been  confidered  and  computed,  but 
becaufe  they  have  been  pafled  over  without  confidera- 
-tion.  To  the  pofition  of  Tu!Iy,  that  if  Virtue  could  be 
feen,  fhe  mull  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  if  Truth 
could  be  heard,  fhe  muft  be  obeyed, 

RELAXATION. 

Numb.  89.  Tuesday,  Jan,  22,  1751* 

Dulce  ejl  dfjlpere  in  loco .  Hor, 

Wifdom  at  proper  times  is  well  forgot. 

Locke ,  whom  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpect  of  being 
a  favourer  of  idlenefs  or  libertinifm,has  advanced,  tha# 
whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  time  with  effi¬ 
cacy 
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cacy  and  vigour,  mu  ft  allow  Tome  of  it  to  pafs  in  trifles. 
It  is  beyond  the  powers  cf  humanity  to  fpena  a  whole 
life  in  profound  ftudy  and  i ntenie  meditation,  and  the  moftc 
rigorous  exacters  of  induftry  and  ferioufnefe  have  ap¬ 
pointed  hours  for  relaxation  and  amufement. 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  content,  many 
of  the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  Hide  imperceptibly 
away,  and  that  the  mind  wiil  break,  from  confinement  to 
its  ftated  tafk,  into  fudden  excurftons.  Severe  and  con¬ 
nected  attention  is  preferved  but  for  a  ftiort  time,  and 
when  a  man  ftiuts  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  and  bends  his 
thoughts  to  the  difcuffion  of  any  ahftrufe  queftion,  he  will 
find  his  faculties  continually  ftealing  away  to  morepleaf- 
ing  entertainments.  He  often  perceives  himfelf  trafport- 
ed,  he  knows  not  how,  to  diftant  tracts  of  thought,  and 
return  to  his  firPc  object  as  from  a  dream,  without  know¬ 
ing  when  he  forfook  it,  or  how  long  he  has  been  obftrucl- 
ed  from  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  mofl:  ftudious  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  mofl:  learned.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  difcovering  that  this  difference  of  proficiency 
may  arife  from  the  difference  of  intellectual  powers,  of 
the  choice  of  books,  or  the  convenience  cf  information. 
But  I  believe  itlikewife  frequently  happens  that  the  mofl: 
reclufe  are  not  the  moft  vigorous  profecutors  of  ftudy. 
Many  impofe  upon  the  world,  and  many  upon  themfelves, 
by  an  appearance  of  fevere  and  exemplary  diligence,  when 
they,  in  reality,  give  themfelvees  up  to  the  luxury  of 
fancy,  pleafe  their  minds  with  regulating  the  paft,  or 
planning  out  the  future ;  place  themfelves  at  will  in  va¬ 
ried  fituations  of  happinefs,  and  {lumber  away  their  days 
in  voluntary  vifions.  In  the  journey  of  life  fome  are 
left  behind/  becaufe.  they  are  naturally  feeble  and  flow  ; 
fome  becaufe  they  mifs  the  v/ay,  and  many  becaufe  they 
leave  it  by  choice,  and  inftead  of  preffing  onward  with 
a  fteady  pace,  delight  themfelves  with  momentary  devia¬ 
tions,  turn  afide  to  pluck  every  flower,  and  repofe  in 
every  (hade. 
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Theie  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a  man  whofe  bufinefs 
Is  to  think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art  of  regaling  his 
mind  with  thofe  airy  gratifications.  Other  vices  or  fol¬ 
lies  are  reftrained  by  fear,  reformed  by  admonition,  or 
rejeifted  by  the  convidtion  which  the  comparifon  of  our 
conduit  with  that  of  others,  may  in  time  produce.  But 
this  invifible  riot  of  the  mind,  this  fecret  prodigality  of 
being,  is  fecure  from  detection,  and  fearlefs  of  reproach. 
The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apartments,  {huts  out  the 
.cares  and  interruptions  of  mankind,  and  abandons  him- 
felt  to  his  own  fancy ;  new  worlds  rife  up  before  him, 
one  image  is  followed  by  another,  and  a  long  fucceffion 
of  delights  dances  round  him.  He  is  at  laft  called  back 
to  life  by  nature,  or  by  cuflom,  and  enters  peevifh  into 
fociety,  becaufe  he  cannot  model  it  to  his  own  will.  He 
returns  from  his  idle  excurfions  with  the  afperity,  though 
not  with  the  knowledge  of  a  ftudent,  and  haftens  again 
to  the  fame  felicity  with  the  eagernefs  of  a  man  bent 
upon  the  advancement  of  fome  favourite  fcience.  The 
infatuation  ftrengthens  by  degrees,  and,  like  the  poifon 
of  opiates,  weakens  his  powers,  without  any  external 
fymptom  of  malignity. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  thefe  hypocrites  of  learning 
are  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by  difgrace  and  dif- 
appointment  of  the  difference  between  the  labour  of 
thought,  and  thefport  of  mufing.  But  this  difeovery  k 
oiten  not  made  till  it  is  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that 
has  been  fooled  away.  A  thoufand  accidents  may,  in¬ 
deed,  awaken  drones  to  a  more  early  fenfe  of  their  dan¬ 
ger  and  their  fhame.  But  they  who  are  convinced  of 
the  neceffity  of  breaking  from  this  habitual  drowfinefs, 
too  often  relapfe  in  fpite  of  their  refolution ;  for  thefe 
ideal  feducers  are  always  near,  and  neither  any  particu¬ 
larity  of  time  nor  place  is  neceflary  to  their  influence  ; 
they  invade  the  foul  without  warning,  and  have  often 
charmed  down  reftftence  before  their  approach  is  per¬ 
ceived  or  fufpeited. 

This  captivity,  however,  it  is  neceflary  tbr  every 
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jnan  to  break,  who  has  2nv  defire  to  be  wife  or  ufeful, 
to  pafs  his  life  with  the  efteem  of  others,  or  to  look 
back  with  fatisfacfion  from  his  old  ao;e  upon  his  earlier 
years.  In  order  to  regain  liberty,  he  muft  find  the 
means  of  flying  from  himfelf ;  he  muft,  in  oppofition  to 
the  Stoick  precept,  teach  his  defires  to  fix  upon  external 
things;  he  mull  adopt  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  others, 
and  excite  in  his  mind  the  wTant  of  focial  pleafures  and 
amicable  communication. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impoflible  to  promote  the  cure  of 
this  mental  malady,  by  clofe  application  to  fome  new 
fludy,  w’hich  may  pour  in  frefh  ideas,  and  keep  curio- 
fity  in  perpetual  motion.  But  ftudy  requires  folitude, 
and  folitude  is  a  Hate  dangerous  to  thofe  wbo  are  too 
much  accuflomed  to  fink  into  themfelves.  Active  em¬ 
ployment,  or  public  pleafure,  is  generally  a  neceflary  part 
of  this  intellectual  regimen,  without  which,  though 
fome  remiffion  may  be  obtained,  a  complete  cure  will 
Scarcely  be  effected. 

This  is  a  formidable  2nd  obftinate  difeafe  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become  radicated  by 
time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  the  hardeft  talks  of  reafon 
and  of  virtue.  Its  flighteft  attacks,  therefore,  fhould 
be  watchfully  oppofed  ;  and  he  that  finds  the  frigid  and 
narcotick  infection  beginning  to  feize  him,  fhould  turn 
his  urhole  attention  againft  it,  and  check  it  at  the  firfl 
difcovery  bv  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  refolution  to  be  formed,  when  happinefs 
and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that  no  part  of 
life  be  fpent  in  a  Hate  of  neutrality  or  indifference;  but 
that  fome  pleafure  be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not 
devoted  to  labour;  and  that,  whenever  the  neceffary  bu- 
finefs  of  life  grows  irkfome  or  difgufting,  an  immediate 
tranfition  be  made  to  diverfion  and  gaiety. 

After  the  exercifes  which  the  health  of  the  body  re¬ 
quires,  and  which  have  themfelves  a  natural  tendency  to 
actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  the  mofl  eligible  amufe- 
snent  of  a  rational  being  feems  to  be  that  interchange 
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of  thoughts,  which  is  pradtifed  in  free  and  eafy  conver- 
fat  ion ;  where  fufpicion  is  banifhed  by  experience,  and 
emulation  by  benevolence ;  where  every  man  fpeaks  with 
no'  other  reftraint  than  unwillingnefs  to  offend,  and  hears 
with  no  other  difpofition  than  defire  to  be  pleafed. 

There  muff  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles;  and 
the  only  choice  that  nature  offers  us,  is,  to  trifle  in  com¬ 
pany  or  alone.  To  join  profit  with  pleafure,  has  been  an 
old  precept  among  men  who  have  had  very  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  profit.  All  have  agreed  that  our  amuiements 
fhould  not  terminate  wholly  in  the  prefent  moment,  but 
contribute  more  or  lefs  to  future  advantage.  He  that 
amuf;s  himfelf  among  well  chofen  companions,  can  fcarce- 
ly  fail  to  receive,  from  the  mod  carelefs  and  obftreperous 
merriment  which  virtue  can  allow,  fome  ufef'ul  hints  ; 
nor  can  converfe  on  the  moft  familiar  topicks,  without 
fome  cafiual  information.  The  loofe  fparkles  of  thought- 
lefs  wit  may  give  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  the  gay  con¬ 
tention  for  paradoxical  pofitions  redfify  the  opinions. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  thofe  friendfhips  that  give 
happinefs  or  confolation,  relief  or  feeurity,  are  generally 
formed.  A  wife  and  good  man  is  never  fo  amiable  as  in 
his  unbended  and  familiar  intervals.  Heroick  gencrofity, 
or  philofphical  difeoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and  re- 
fpecfjbut  love  always  implies  iome  kind  of  natural  or  vo¬ 
luntary  equality,  and  is  only  to  be  excited  by  that  levity 
and  cheerfulnefs  which  difeneumbers  all  minds  from  awe 
and  folicitude,  invites  the  modeft  to  freedom,  and  exalts 
the  timorous  to  confidence.  This  eafy  gaiety  is  certain 
to  pleafe,  whatever  be  the  charadter  of  him  that  exerts  it ; 
if  our  fuperiors  defeend  from  their  elevation,  we  love  them 
for  leflening  the  diftaace  at  which  we  are  placed  below 
them  ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom  we  can  receive  no  Lift¬ 
ing  advantage,  will  always  keep  our  affections  while 
their  fprightlinefs  and  mirth  contribute  to  our  pleafure. 

Everyman  finds  himfelf  differently  affedled  by  the  fight 
of  fortrcfl'es  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleafure;  we  look  on 
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the  height  and  firength  of  the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of 
gloomy  fatisfacbion,  for  we  cannot  think  of  defence  with¬ 
out  admitting  images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delight¬ 
ed  and  jocund  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  palace, 
feecaufe  nothing  is  imprefled  by  them  on  the  mind  but  jov 
and  feftivity.  Such  is  the  difference  between  great  and 
amiable  characters ;  with  protectors  we  are  fafe,  with 
companions  we  are  happy. 

TRUTH  and  F  A  L  SE  H  O  O  D. 

Numb.  56.  Saturday,  February  16,  1 75 1  - 

Quod fi  Platonis  mvja perfonat  i  erum, 

Quod quifque difcit,  immemor  reccrdaiur.  Boetius  . 

Truth  in  Platcnick  ornaments  bedeck’d, 

Inforc’d  we  love,  unheeding  recollect. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Perjians ,  by  an  ancient  writer,  that 
the  fum  of  their  education  confifted  in  teaching  youth  to 
ride ,  to  Jhoot  with  tke  bow,  and  to  Jpeak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horfe  were  eafily  mattered,  but  it 
would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed  by  what 
arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  arid  by  wh2t  prelervatives  a 
Perfian  mind  was  fecured  againft  the  temptations  to  falfe- 
hood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  corruption  of  man¬ 
kind,  many  incitements  to  forfake  truth  ;  the  need  of  pal¬ 
liating  our  own  faults,  and  the  convenience  of  impofing 
on  the  ignorance  or  credulity  of  others,  fo  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  ;  fo  many  immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  fo 
many  prefent  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  delufion, 
that  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  much  entangled  in  life, 
have  fpiri;  and  conftancy  fufficient  to  lupport  them  in  the 
ileady  pradlice  of  open  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  truth,  it  is 
neceflary  thatalllikewife fliould  learn  tohear  it;  for  no  fpe- 
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ties  of  falfe’nood  is  more  frequentthan  flattery,  to  which  the 
coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  intereft,  and 
the  friend  by  tendernefs  :  Thofe  who  are  neither  fer vile  nor 
timorous,  are  yet  defirous  to  beftow  pleafure ;  and  while 
unjuft  demands  of  praife  continue  to  be  made,  there  will 
always  be  fome  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindnefs,  will  dif- 
pofe  to  pay  them. 

I  guilt  of  falfehood  is  very  widely  -extended,  and 
many  whom  their  confcience  can  fcarcely  charge  with 
Hooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  of  others  by 
their  vanity,  and  patronized  the  vice  which  they  believe 
themfelve's  to  abhor. 

,  1  F,  mdeed,.  not  often  welcome  for  its  own  fake  ; 
it  is  generally  unpleailng,  becuufe  contrary  to  our  wifhes 
ann  oppohte  to  our  practice  ;  and  as  our  attention  natural¬ 
ly  follows  our  intereft,  we  hear  unwilling!/  what  we  are 
afr«tu  to  know,  and  feon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  imprefs  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reafon,  many  arts  of  inftrudtion  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  by  which  the  reluftance  againft  truth  may  be 
overcome  ;  and  as  phyfick  is  given  to  children  in  con¬ 
fections,  precepts  have  been,  hidden  under  a  thou  land  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleafure  to 
elcape  deftrudtion. 

W world  was  yet  m  its  infancy,  T ruth  ‘came 
among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood  from  be- 
*ow.  T  ruth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Wis- 
DOMi  ^  alsehood  was  the  progeny  of  Folly,  impreg¬ 
nate^  by  the  wind.  I  hey  advanced  with  equal  con¬ 
fluence  to  feize  the  dominion  of  the  new  creation,  and  as 
men  enmity  and  their  force  were  well  know  to  the  ce- 
mtials,  ail  the  eyes  of  heaven  were  turned  upon  the' 
conteft. 

1  ru  i  H  feemed  confcious  of  fuperior  power  and  juft- 
er  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and  majeltick, 
unamlted  and  alone;  Reason  indeed  always  attended 
aer,  but  appeared,  her  follower,  rather  than  companion. 
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Her  march  was  flow  and  ftately,  but  her  motion  was 
perpetually  progreffive,  and  when  once  fhe  had  ground¬ 
ed  her  foot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  re¬ 
tire. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien  and 
attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  fuccetsful  in  the  arts 
of  mimickry.  She  was  fur'rounded,  animated,  and  fup- 
ported  by  innumerable  legions  of  appetites  and  paffions, 
but,  like  other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often  to 
receive  law  from  her  allies.  Her  motions  were  fudden, 
irregular,  and  violent;  for  fhe  had  no  fteadinefs  nor  con- 
ftancy.  She  often  gained  conquers  by  hafty  incurfions, 
which  file  never  hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  ftrength,  but 
maintained  by  the  help  of  the  paffions,  whom  fhe  gene¬ 
rally  found  refolute  and  faithful. 

It  fometitnes  happened  that  the  antagonifts  met  in  full 
oppofition.  In  thefe  encounters,  Falsehood  always 
inverted  her  head  with  clouds,  and  commanded  Fraud  to 
place  ambufhes  about  her.  In  her  left  hand  fhe  bore  the 
fhield  of  Impudence,  and  the  quiver  oISophistry  rat¬ 
tled  on  her  Ihoulder.  All  the  paffions  attended  at  her  call ; 
Vanity  clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Obstinacy 
fupported  her  behind.  Thus  guarded  and  affifted,  fhe 
fometimes  advanced  againft  Truth,  and  fometimes  wait¬ 
ed  the  attack;  but  always  endeavoured  to  fkirmifh  at  a 
diftance,  perpetually  fluffed  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her 
arrows  in  different  directions  5  for  fhe  certainly  found 
that  her  ftrength  failed,  whenever  the  eye  of  Truth 
darted  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  afpeCt  though  not  the  thunder 
of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  continuance  of  the  con- 
teff  brought  them  near  to  one  another,  Falsehood  let 
the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall  from  her  g.rafp,  and,  holding 
up  the  fhield  of  Impudence  with  both  her  hands,  fhel- 
tered  herfelf  amonsft  the  paffions. 

Truth,  though  fhe  was  often  wounded,  always  re¬ 
covered  in  a  fhort  time;  but  it  was  common  for  the 
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^ighteft  hurt,  received  byFALSEHOOD,  to  fpread  its  ms- 
bgnity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  burft  open, 
again  whan  it  feemed  to  have  been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  fhort  time,  found  by  experience 
that  her  fuperiority  confifted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her 
courfe  and  the  changes  of  her  pofture.  She  therefore 
ordered  Suspicion  to  beat  the  ground  before  her,  and 
avoided  with  great  care  to  crofs  the  way  of  Truth, 
who,  as  flie  never  varied  her  point,  but  moved  confhntly 
upon  the  fame  line,  was  eafily  efcaped  by  the  oblic;ue 
and  defultory  movements,  the  quick. retreats  and  adlive 
doubles  which  Falsehood  always  praiTfed,  when,  the 
enemy  began  to  raife  terror  by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure,  Falsehood  every  hour  encroach¬ 
ed  upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire  through  all 
climes  and  regions.  Wherever  file  carried  her  victories 
lhe  left  the  Passions  in  full  authority  behind  her;  who 
were  fo  well  pleafed  with  command,  that  they  held  out 
with  great  obflinacy  when  Truth  came  to  feize  their 
pods,  and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progreft,  though- 
they  could  not  always  ftop  it :  They  yielded  at  laft  with 
with  great  reludtance,  frequent  rallies,  and  fullen  fub- 
miffion;  and  always  inclined  to  revolt  when  Truth 
eeafed  to  awe  them  by  her  immediate  prefence,. 

Truth,-  who  ■when  fhe  firft  defcended  from  the  hea¬ 
venly  palaces,  expedted  to  have  been  received  by  uni  verfal 
acclamation,  cherifhed  with  kindnefs,  heard  with  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  invited  to  fpread  her  influence  from  province 
to  province,  now  found,  that  wherever  fhe  came,  fhe 
mull  force  her  paflage.  Every  intellect  was  precluded 
by  Prejudice,  and  everyheart  preoccupied  by  Passion. 
She  indeed  advanced,  but  fhe  advanced  flowly;:  and  often 
loft  the  conquefts  which  (lie  left  behind  her,  by  fudden  in- 
furredtions  of  the  appetites,  that  fhook  off’  their  allegiance 
and  ranged  themfelves  again  under  the  banner  of  her 
enemy,  \ 

T ruth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the  ftrug- 
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gie,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet  fhe  was  pro¬ 
voked  to  fee  herfelf  thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  ene¬ 
my,  whom  fhe  looked  on  with  contempt,  and  who  had 
no  advantage  but  fuch  as  fne  owed  to  inconftancy,  weak- 
nefs,  and  artifice.  She  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  difap- 
pointment,  called uponher  father  Jupiter  to  re-eftablifh 
n£l  f vies,  and  leave  mankind  to-  the  diforder  and 

rnifery  which  they  deferved,  by  fubmitting  willingly  to 
the  ufurpation  of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compaffionated  theworldtoo  much  to  grant 
her  requert,  yet  was  willing  to  eafe  her  labours,  and  mi¬ 
tigate  her  vexation.  He  commanded  her  to  confult  the 
xniaes  by  what  methods  fhe  might  obtain  an  eafier  recep- 
■'-ion,  and  reign  withoutthe  tod  of  incertant  war.  It  was 
then  difeovered,  that  fheobrtrudted  her  own  progrefs  by 
the  feverity  of  her  afpedf,  and  the  folemnity  of  her  dic¬ 
tates  j  and  that  men  would  never  willingly  admit  her,  till 
they  ceafed  to  fear  her,  fince  by  giving  themfelves  up  to 
.F alsehocd,  they  feldom  made  any  facrifiee  of  their  eafe 
or  pleafure,  becaufe  fhe  took  the  fhape  that  was  mold  eii-* 
gaging,  and  always  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  dreffed  and 
painted  .by  Desire.  The  mufes  wove,  in  the  loom  of 
Pallas,  a  loofe  and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which 
1*  alsehood  captivated  her  admirers;  with  this  they  in¬ 
verted  Tr  uth,  and  named  her  Fiction.  She  now  went 
out  again  to  conquer  witli  more  fuccefs ;  for  when  fhe 
demanded  entrance  of  the  Passions,  they  often  mirtook 
her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered  up  their  charge:  but 
wnen  fne  had  once  taken  pofleilion,  fhe  was  foon  difrob- 
ed  by  Reason,  and  fhone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with 
native  effulgence  and  refirtlefs  dignity. 
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C  O  Q.U  E  T  R  Y. 

Numb.  97.  Tuesday,  February  19,  1751. 

Fsecunda  culpte  featlcr  nuptiar 

Pnn.  'tm  .  mjuinavere ,  e t  genus*  et  domes , 

Hue  fonte  derroata  dades 

Li  patriam  populunupue  fiuxit.  IJok» 

Fruitful  of  crime?,,  this  age  fir  ft  (brin'd 
Their  haplcfs  offspring,  and  profan’d 
The  nuptial  bed;  from  whence  the  woes, 

Which  various  anduoumbei’d  rofe 
From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 

O'er  Rome  and  o’er  the  nations  fpread.  Francis. 

TP HE  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day’s  entertainment  to 
to  aa  author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater  fa¬ 
vours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  taught  che  pafiions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 

To  the  RAMBLER, 


S  I  R„ 


"W  HEN  the  Spectator  was  fir  ft  publifttedin  (ingle 
papers,  it  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  amufements  of  my  age  to  recollect  it;  and  when 
I  refledt  on  the  foibles  cf  thefe  times,  as  dtferibed  in  that 
ufeful  work,  and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reign¬ 
ing  among  us,  I  cannot  butwifh  that  you  would  oftener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  if  your  precept?  and  obfervations  bo 
carried  down  to  poftsrity,  the  Spectators  may  fhevv 
to  the  rifing  generation  what  were  the  fafhionable  follies 
of  their  grandmothers,  the  Rambler  of  their  mothers* 
and  that  from  both  they  may  draw  inftrudtion  and  warning. 

When  I  read  thofe  Spectators  which  took  notice 
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of  the  misbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by 
which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  ufed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fuch  forward  young  women  Seekers,  in  order 
to  diftrnguiih  them  by  a  mark  of  infamy  from  thofe  who 
had  patience  and  decency  to  ftay  till  they  were  fought. 

.But  I  have  lived  to  fee  fuch  a  change  in  the  manners- 
of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to  compound  with 
them  for  that  name,  although  I  then  thought  it  disgrace¬ 
ful  enough,  if  they  would  deferve  no  worfe;  fince  now 
they  are  too  generally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domef- 
tick  bufinefs,  to  idle  amufements,  and  to  wicked  rackets,, 
without  any  fettled  view  at  all  but  of  Squandering  time. 

In  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting  fometimes 
an  appearance  in  the  ring,  fometimes  at  a  good  and  cho- 
fen  play,  fometimes  on  a  vifit  at  the  houfe  of  a  grave 
relation,  the  young  ladies  contented  themfelves  to  be 
found  employed  in  domeftick  duties;  for  then  routes., 
drums,  balls,  affemblies,  and  fuch  like  markets  for  wo¬ 
men,  were  not  known. 

Modefty  and  diffidence,  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  and  charadteriftick 
graces  of  the  fex.  And  if  a  forward  Spirit  pufhed  itfelf 
into  notice,  it  was  expofed  in  print  as  it  deferved; 

The  churches  were  almoft  the  only  places  where  fm- 
gl'e  women  were  to  be  feen  by  ftrangers.  Men  went  thi¬ 
ther  expecting  to  fee  them,  and  perhaps  too  much  for 
that  only  purpofe. 

But  feme  good  often  refulted,  however  improper  might 
be  their  motives.  Both  fexes  were  in  the  way  of  their 
duty.  The  man  muft  be  abandoned  indeed,  who  loves 
not  goodnefs  in  another;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of 
that  age  fo  wholly  loft  to  a  fenfe  of  right,  as  pride  and 
and  conceit  has  fmce  made  them  affect  to  be.  When, 
therefore,  they  faw  a  fair-one,  whofe  decent  behaviour 
and  cheerful  piety  fhewed  her  earneft  in  her  firft  duties, 
they  had  the  lefs  doubt,  judging  politically  only,  that  fhe 
would  have  a  confcientious  regard  to  her  fecond. 
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With  what  ardour  have  I  feen  watched  for,  the  rifing 
of  a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional  charms  has  de¬ 
votion  given  to  her  recommunicated  features? 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they  heard. 
Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophefying  among  the  pro¬ 
phets  whom  he  had  fet  out  to  deftroy.  To  a  man  thus 
put  into  good-humour  by  apleafing  objedt,  religion  itfelt 
looked  more  amiable.  The  men  seekers  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator’s  time  loved  the  holy  place  for  the  object’s  fake 
and  loved  the  objedt  for  her  fuitable  behaviour  in  it. 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,,  and  they,  thought 
that  a  young  lady  of  fuch  good  principles  mull  be  ad- 
drefled  only  by  the  mau.whoat  leaft  made  a  fhow  of  good 
principles,  whether  his  heart  was  quite  right  or  not.. 

Nor  did  the  young  lady’s  behaviour,  at  any  time  of 
the  fervice,  leffen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were  her 
own,  her  ears  the  preacher’s.  W omen  are  always  moft 
obferved  when  they  feem  themfelves  leaft  to  obferve,  or 
to  lay  out  for  obfervation.  The  eye  of  a  refpcdtful  lover' 
loves  rather  to  receive  confidence  from  the  withdrawn: 
eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find  itfelf  obliged  to  retreat* 

When  a  young  gentleman’s  affedtion  was  thus  lauda¬ 
bly  engaged,  he  purlued  its  natural  didtates;. keeping  then 
was  a  rare,  at  leaft  a  fecret  and  fcandalous  vice,  and  a 
wife  was  the  fummit  of  his  wiflies.  Rejedtion  was  now 
dreaded,,  and  pre-engagement  apprehended.  A  woman 
whom  he  loved,  he  was  ready  to  think  muft  be  admired 
by  all  the  world..  His  fears,, his  uncertainties,  increafcd. 
his  love. . 

Every  enquiry  he  made  into  the  lady’s  domeft'ick  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chofen,  will  furely 
not  be  negledted,  confirmed  him  in.  his  choice.  He 
opens  his  heart  to  a  common. friend,  and  honeftly  difeo- 
v.ers  the  ftate  of  his  fortune,.  His  friend  applies  to  thofe- 
of  the  young  lady,  whofe  parents,  if  they  approve  his 
propofals,  difclofe  them  to  their  daughter. 

She  perhaps  is  not  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  the  pafiicn. 
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of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  afliduities,  his 
constant  attendance  at  a  church  whither,  till  of  late,  he 
ufed  feldem  to  come,  and  a  thoufand  little  obfervances 
that  he  paid  her,  had  very  probably  firft  forced  her  to  re¬ 
gard,  and  then  inclined  her  to  favour  him. 

That  a  young  lady  Ihould  be  in  love,  and  the  love  of 
the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy  which 
prudence,  and  even  policy,  muft  not  allow.  But  thus 
applied  to,  fhe  is  all  refighation  to  her  parents.  Charm¬ 
ing  refignation,  which  inclination  oppofes  not ! 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  friends  meet; 
points  are  adjusted;  delightful  perturbations,  and  hopes 
and  a  few  lovers’  fears,  nil  up  the  tedious  fpace,  till  an 
interview  is  granted  ;  for  the  young  lady  had  not  made 
herfeif  cheap  at  publick  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modeftly  re- 
ferved;  he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  his  paffion; 
the  confciouinefs  of  her  own  worth,  and  his  application 
to  her  parents,  take  from  her  any  doubt  of  his  iincerity 
and  fhe  owns  herfeif  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion. 
The  enquiries  of  her  friends  into  his  character,  have 
taught  her  that  his  good  opinion  delerves  to  be  valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  vi  fits ;  he  renews  them 
the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed;  and  when 
he  preffes  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  de¬ 
claration  of  an  entire  acqviefcence  wi.h  her  duty,  and  a 
modefb  acknowledgment  of  efteem  for  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near  day;  and 
thinks  himfelf  under  cbhgation  to  them  for  the  cheerful, 
and  affectionate  manner  with  which  they  receive  his 
agreeable  application. 

With  this  profpect  of  future  happinefs,  the  marriage 
is  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in  from  every  quarter. 
Parents  and  relations,  on  both  fide;,  brought  acquainted  in. 
the  courfe  of  the  courtfhip,  can  receive  the  happy  cou¬ 
ple  with  countenances  illumined,  and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  lifters,  tire  Friends  of  one  family, 
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are  the  brothers,  the  fitters,  the  friends  of  the  other.. 
Their  two  families,  thus  made  one,  are  the  world  to  the 
young  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  delight,  nor 
do  they  ever  occalionally  quit  it,  but  they  find  the  plea- 
fure  of  returning  to  it  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  their  abfence  from  it. 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler!  forgive  the  talkativenefs  of  art; 
old  man  !  When  I  courted  and  married  my  Leetitia, 
then  a  blooming  beauty,  every  thing  patted  juft  fo !  But 
how  is  the  cafe  now  ?  The  ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and. 
widows,  are  engroffed  by  places  of  open  refort  and  ge¬ 
neral  entertainment,  which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  being  conftantly  frequented,  make  home- 
irkfome.  Breakfafting-places,  di  ning- places ;  routes, 
drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  mafquerades  for 
the  evening,  and  even  for  all  night,  and  lately,  publiclc 
fales  of  the  goods  of  broken  houfekeepers,  which  the 
general  difiolutcnefs  of  manners  has  contributed  to  make 
very  frequent,  come  in  as  another  feafonable.  relief  to 
theie  modern  time-killers.. 

In  the  fummer,  there  are  in  every  country- town  af- 
femblies  •,  Tunbridge ,  Bath ,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough  f 
What  expence  of  drefs  and  equipage  Is  required  to  qua¬ 
lify  the  frequenters  for  fuch  emulous  appearance  ! 

By  the  natural  infedtion  of  example,  the  loweft  peo¬ 
ple  have  places  of  fixpenny  refort,  and  gaming  tables  for 
pence..  Thus  fervants  are  now  induced  to  fraud  and  dif- 
honefty,  to  fupport  extravagance,  and  fuppiy  their  Ioffes. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  thofe  publick  places* 
they  are  not  afhamed  to  drew  their  faces  wherever  men 
dare  go,  noi  blulh  to  try  who  fhall  flare  mod;  impudent¬ 
ly,  or  who  Ihall  laugh  loudsfr  on  the  publick  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  hufbands,  if  they  vi- 
fit  thofe  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  refolve  to 
live  Angle,  except  they  bought  are  at  a  very  high  price. 

1  hey  can  be  fpedtators  of  all  that  palles,  and  if  they 
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pleafe,  more  than  fpectators,  at  the  expence  of  others. 
The  companion  of  an  evening,  and  the  companion  for  life, 
require  very  different  qualifications. 

Twe  thoufand  pounds  in  the  laft  age,  with  a  domef- 
tick  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thoufand  in  this.  Yet 
fettlements  are  expended,  that  ofcen,  to  a  mercantile  man 
efpecially,  fink  a  fortune  into  ufeleffnefs  ;  and  pin-money 
is  ftipulated  for,  which  makes  a  wife  independent,  and 
deftroys  love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man’s  power  to  lay 
any  obligation  upon  her,  that  might  engage  gratitude., 
and  kindle  aftedfion.  When  to  all  this  the  card-tables 
are  added,  how  can  a  prudent  man  think  of  marrying? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to  find 
wives,  muff  not  the  fex  be  left  to  the  foplings,  the  cox¬ 
combs,  the  libertines  of  the  age,  whom  they  help  to  make 
fuch?  And  need  even  thefe  wretches  marry  to  enjoy 
the  converfation  of  thofe  who  render  their  company  fo 
cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the  gay  co¬ 
quette  obtains  by  her  flutters  ?  As  fhe  is  approachable 
by  every  man,  without  requiring,  I  will  not  fay  incenfe 
or  adoration,  but  even  common  complaifance,  every  fop 
treats  her  as  upon  the  level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as 
invitations,  and  is  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage: 
fhe  has  companions  indeed,  but  no  lovers  ;  for  love  is 
refpedtful,  and  timorous ;  and  where  among  all  her  fol- 
Iowerswill  fhe  find  ahufband? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the  incon- 
fiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  expofed.  At  one  time  or  other,  women,  not  utterly 
thoughtlefs,  will  be  convinced  of  the  jufticeof  your  cen- 
fure,  and  the  charity  of  your  inftrudb'on. 

But  fhould  your  expoftulations  and  reproofs  have  no 
effect  upon  thofe  who  are  far  gone  in  fathionable  folly, 
they  may  be  retailed  from  their  mouths  to  their  nieces 
(marriage  will  not  often  have  intitled  thefe  to  daughters), 
when  they,  the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  themfelves  elbow- 
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ed  ofF  the  ftage  of  vanity  by  other  flutterers ;  for  the  mcft 
admired  women  cannot  have  many  Tunbridge ,  many 
Bath  feafons  to  blaze  in;  fmce  even  time  faces,  often  feen, 
are  lefs  regarded  than  new  faces,,  the  groper  punifhment 
of  fhowy  girls,  for  rendering  themlelves  fo  impolitickly 
cheap. 

I  amt  S'  I  Rr 

Tour  fmcere  admirer  & c. 

POLIT  ENE  S  S. 

Numb.  98.  Saturday,.  February  23,  175U 

9>n/e  nee  Srmncntus  irtiquai 

Caifaris  ad  mcnjhs,  nec  x’/V/'r-Gabba  tuli/pt.  JuY. 

t\rliich  not  Sarmentus  brook’d  at  Cufar  s  board, 

Nor  trrov’lLne:  Gabba  from  liis  haughty  lord. 

Elphinstow. 

Fo  the  Author  of  the  R  A  MB  L  E  R.. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

You  have  often  endeavoured  to  fmprefs  upon  your 
readers  an  obfervation  of  more  truth  than  novelty,  that  life 
pafles,  for  the  moft  part,  in  petty  tranfadtions ;  that  our 
hours  glide  away  in  trifling  amufements  and  flight  grati¬ 
fications  ;  and  that  there  very  feldom  emerges  any  occa- 
fion  that  can  call  forth  great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  {peculation-  has  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  condudE  Juft  concluflons,  and  cogent  argu¬ 
ments,  formed  by  laborious  ftudy,  and  diligent  enquiry, 
are  often  repofited  in  the  treafuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in 
the  mifer’s  chefl,  ufelefs  alike  to  others  and  himfelf.  As 
fomeare  richer  for  the  extent  of  their  pofleflions,  others 
are  not  wifer  for  the  multitude  of  their  ideas.. 

You  have  truly  deferibed  the  ftate  of  human  beings, 
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But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have  accommodated 
your  precepts  to  your  defcription  ;  whether  you  have  not 
generally  confidered  your  readers  as  influenced  by  the 
tragick  paffions,  and  fufceptible  of  pain  or  pleafure  only 
from  powerful  agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement  of 
of  a  Angle  art,  or  the  cftab!  i  fitment  of  a  controverted  doc¬ 
trine,  but  equally  intends  the  advantage,. and  equally  courts 
the  perufal  of  all  the  dalles  of  mankind,  othing  can  juft- 
ly  feem  unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleafure  of  con- 
ver-fation  may  be  increafed,  and  the  daily  fatisfadion  of 
familiar  life  iecured  from  interruption  and  difguit. 

For  this  reafon  you  would  not  have  injured  your  repu  ¬ 
tation,  ifyouhad  fometimes  defcended  to  the  minuter  duties 
of  focial  beings,  and  enforced  the  obfervance  of  thofs  little 
civilities  and  ceremonious  delicacies,  which,  inconflder- 
able  as  they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  fcience,.  and  dif¬ 
ficult  as  they  may  prove  .to  be  detailed  with  dignity,  yet 
contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  world,  by  facilitating 
the  intercourfe  between  one  man  and  another,  and  of 
which  the  French  have  fufficiently  teftified  their  efteem,. 
By  terming  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  them  Savoir 
vivre>  the  art  of  Living. 

Pclitenefs  is  one  of  thole  advantages  which  we  never 
eftimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconvenience  of  its  lofs.  Its 
influence  upon  the  manners  is  conftani  and  uniform,  fo 
that,  like  an  equal  motion,  it  efcapes  perception.  The 
eircumftances  of  every  action  are  foadjulled-to  each  other,, 
that  we  do  not  fee  where  any  error  could  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  rather  acquiefce  in  its  propriety,  than  admire? 
its  exactnefs. 

But  as  fxcknefs  fhews  us  the  value  of  eafe,  a  little  fami¬ 
liarity  withthofe  who  were  never  taught  to  endeavour  the 
gratification  of  others,  but  regulate  their  behaviour  mere¬ 
ly  by  their  own  will,  will  foon  evince  the  neceffity  of 
eftablifiied  modes  and  formalities  to  the  happinefs  and 
quiet  of  common  life, 
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Wifdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  fufficient,  without 
the  fupplemental  laws  of  good-breeding,  to  fecure  free¬ 
dom  from  degenerating  to  rudenefs,  or  felf-efteem  from 
f welling  into  infolence;  a  thoufand  incivilities  may  be 
commuted,  and  a  thoufand  offices  negledled,  without  any 
remorfe  of  confcience,  or  reproach  from  real’on. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politenefs  feems  to  be  rather 
eafe  than  pleafure.  The  power  of  delighting  mud  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  delivered  by  precept,  or 
obtained  by  imitation ;  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of 
a  very  fmall  number  to  ravifh  and  to  charm,  every  man 
may  hope  by  rules  and  caution  not  to  give  pain,  and  may 
therefore,  by  the  help  of  good-breeding,  enjoy  the  kind- 
nefs  of  mankind,  though  he  fhculd  have  no  claim  to  high¬ 
er  diftindtions. 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaifance  is  in¬ 
cluded,  and  from  which  flow  all  the  formalitieswhich  cuftom 
has  eftablifhed  in  civilifed  nations,  is,  That  no  man  Jhould 
give  any  preference  to  himfelf.  A  rule  fo  comprehenfive 
and  certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to 
image  an  incivility,  without  fuppofing  it  to  be  broken* 
There  are  indeed,  in  every  place  fotne  particular  modes 
of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good-breeding,  which,  being 
arbitrary  and  accidental,  can  be  learned  only  by  habitude 
and  convention;  fuch  are  the  forms  of  falutation,  the 
different  gradations  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjuiiments  oF 
place  and  precedence.  Tiiefe,  however,  may  be  often 
violated  without  offence,  if  it  be  fufficiently  evident,  that 
neither  malice  nor  pride  contributed  to  the  failure;  but 
will  not  atone,  however  rigidly  obferved,  for  the  tumour 
of  infolence,  or  petulance  of  contempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of  mankind, 
lefs  real  and  rational  complaifance,  than  among  thofe  who 
have  palTed  their  time  in  paying  and  receiving  yiflts,  in 
frequenting  puhlick  entertainments,  in  ftudying  the  ex¬ 
act  meafures  of  ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  fafhionable  courtefy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  beat  tbs 
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door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many  fteps  they  mu  ft  at¬ 
tend  him  towards  the  gate,  and  what  interval  fhould  pafe 
before  his  viiit  is  returned;  but  feldom  extend  their  care 
beyond  the  exterior 'and  uneflential  parts  of  civility,  nor 
refufe  their  own  vanity  any  gratification,  however  ex- 
penfive,  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

1 Try ph crus  i  s  a  man  remarkable  for  fplendour  and  expence; 
a  man,  that  having  been  originally  placed  by  his  fortune 
and  rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  the  community,  has  acquired 
that  air  of  dignity,  and  that  readineis  in  the  exchange  of 
compliments,  which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  eafily  confer. 

But  Tryphcrus-,  withoutan  v  fettled  purpofes  of  maligni¬ 
ty,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  partly 
by  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  great  fatisfaiftion  his 
own  grandeur  and  riches,  is  hourly  giving  difguft  to  thofe 
whom  chance  or  expectation  fubject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whofe  fortune  confines  him  to  a  fmall  houfe, 
he  declaims  upon  the  pleafure  of  fpacious  apartments, 
and  the  convenience  of  changing  his  lodging-room  in 
different  parts  of  the  year;  tells  him,  that  he  hates  con¬ 
finement;  and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  lefs, 
he  fhould  never  wake  without  thinking  of  a  prifon. 

To  Eucretus ,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  himfelf,  but  of 
much  lefs  efiate,  he  fhewed  his  fervices  of  plate,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  fuch  things  were,  indeed,  nothing  better 
than  coftly  trifles,  but  that  no  man  muft  pretend  to  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman  without  them;  and  that  for  his  part, 
if  his  eftate  was  fmaller,  he  fhould  not  think  of  enjoying 
but  encreafing  it,  and  would  enquire  out  a  trade  for  his 
eldeft  fon. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  fome  more  acute  obferver  than 
himfelf,  collected  a  great  many  fhifts  and  artifices  by 
which  poverty  is  concealed  ;  and  among  the  ladies  of  fmall 
fortune,  never  fails  to  talk  of  frippery  and  flight  dies,,  and 
the  convenience  of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  been  infulted  a  thoufand  times  with  a  catalogue 
of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  rarities,  which,  though 
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lie  knows  the  humble  neatnefs'of  my  habitation,  he  feldom 
fails  to  conclude  by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  fees 
a  houfe  meanly  furnilhed,  he  defpifes  the  owner's  tafle, 
or  pities  his  poverty. 

1  his,  Mr.  Rambler ,  is  the  practice  of  Trypherus  by 
which  he  is  become  the  terror  of  all  who  are  lei's  wealthy 
than  himfelf,  and  has  railed  innumerable  enemies  without 
rivalry,  and  without  malevolence. 

Y et  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with  Trypherus , 
it  is  fcarcely  poTible  to  find  any  man  who  does  not  fre¬ 
quently,  like  him,  indulge  his  own  pride  by  forcing  others 
into  a  comparifon  with  himfelf,  when  he  knows  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  on  his  fide,  without  confidering  that  unne- 
ceflarily  to  obtrude  unplcafmg  ideas,  is  a  fpecies  of  op- 
preffion;  and  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to  deprive 
another  of  fome  real  advantage,  than  to  interrupt  that 
forgetfulnefs  of  its  abfence,  which  is  the  next  happinefs 
to  a&ual  po  Hellion. 

I  am ,  £3V. 

EUTROPIUS. 

CONFORMITY  of  INCLINATION. 

Numb.  99.  Tuesday,  February ,  26,  1751. 

Scilicet  ingeni'u  aliqra  eft  Concordia  junilis, 

Et  fervat  ftudii  feeder  a  quifque  fin, 

Rufticus  ag  ricolam,  miles  ir.ra  bclla  gerentem , 

RcPtorem  dub  'ue  navita  puppis  amat.  Ovid. 

Congenial  palfions  fouls  together  bind, 

And  ev’ry  calling  mingles  with  its  kind  ; 

Soldier  unites  w  ith  Ibldier,  Twain  with  Twain, 

The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main.  F.  Lewis. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  for  the  confer- 
vation  of  order  in  the  immenfe  variety  of  nature,  and 
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for  the  regular  propagation  of  the  feveral  clafles  of  life 
with  which  the  elements  are  peopled,  that  every  creature 
fhould  be  drawn  by  tome  fecret  attraction  to  thofe  of 
his  own  kind;  and  that  not  only  the  gentle  and  domef- 
tick  animals  which  naturally  unite  into  companies,  or 
cohabit  by  pairs,  Ihould  continue  faithful  to  their  fpe- 
cies,  but  even  thofe  ravenous  and  ferocious  favages 
which  Avijiatle  obferves  never  to  be  gregarious,  fhould 
range  mountains  and  deferts  in  fearch  of  one  another, 
rather  than  pollute  the  world  with  a  monftrous  birth. 

As  die  perpetuity  and  diftinction  of  the  lower  tribes- 
of  the  creation,  require  that  they  fhould  be  determined 
to  proper  mates  by  feme  uniform  motive  of  choice,  or 
feme  cogent  principle  of  inftinft,  it  is  necefTarv  like- 
wife,  that  man,  whofe  wider  capacity  demands  more 
gratifications,  and  who  feels  in  himfelf  innumerable 
wants,  which  a  life  of  folitude  cannot  fupply,  and 
innumerable  powers  to  which  it  cannot  give  employ¬ 
ment,  fhould  be  led  to  fuitable  companions  by  par¬ 
ticular  influence  ;  and  among  many  beings  of  the  fame 
nature  with  himfelf,  he  may  felect  feme  for  intimacy 
and  tendernefs,.  and  improve  the  condition  of  his  exig¬ 
ence,  by  fuperadding  friendfinip  to  humanity,  and  the 
love  of  individuals  to  diat  of  the  fpecies. 

Other  animals  are  fo  formed,  that  they  feetn  to  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  to  the  happinefs  of  each  other,  and 
know  neither  jov,  nor  grief,  nor  love,  nor  hatred,  but 
as  they  are  urged  by  feme  defire  immediately  fubfcrvient 
either  to  the  fupport  of  their  own  lives,  or  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  race;  they  therefore  feldom  appear  to 
regard  any  of  the  minuter  difcriminations  which  diftin- 
guifh  creatures  of  the  feme  kind  from  one  another. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindnefs, 
more  than  his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature, 
Babylon  or  London ,  with  all  their  multitudes,  would  have 
to  him  the  defolation  of  a  wildernefs;  his  affections, 
aot  compreffed  into  a  narrower  compafs,  would  vanifh 
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like  elemental  fire,  in  boundjefs  evaporation ;  he  would 
languifh  in  perpetual  infenfibility,  and  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  firft  vigour  of  youth,  amufe  himfelf 
with  the  frefh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet,  when  curiofity 
fhould  ceafe,  and  alacrity  fubfide,  he  would  abandon 
himfelf  to  the  fluduations  of  chance,  without  expecting 
help  againft  any  calamity,  or  feeling  any  wifh  for  the 
happinefs  of  others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  fo  far  as  it  includes  a> 
general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readinefs  of  occafional 
kindnefs;  but  to  love  all  equally  is  impoffible  ;  at  lead 
impoffible  without  the  extinction  of  thofe  paffions  which 
now  produce  all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures;  without, 
the  difufe,  if  not  the  abolition  of  fome  of  our  faculties, 
and  the  fuppreffion  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears  in  apathy 
and  indifference. 

The  neceffities  of  our  condition  require  a  thoufandi 
offices  of  tendernefs,  which  mere  regard  for  the  fpecies 
will  never  didate.  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances, 
which  only  the  folicitude  of  friendfhip  will  difcover  and 
remedy,  and  which  would  remain  for  ever  unheedc-d  in 
the  mighty  heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  fur- 
veyed  by  the  eye  of  general  benevolence,  equally  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  mifery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  therefore,  ne- 
ceffarily  broken  into  fmaller  independent  focieties;  thefe 
form  diftind  interests,  which  are  too  frequently  oppofed 
to  each  other,  and  which  they  who  have  entered  into  the 
league  of  particular  governments,  falfely  think  it  virtue 
to  promote,  however  deftrudive  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
reft  of  the  world. 

Such  unions  are  again  feparated  into  fubordinate 
daffies  and  combinations,  and  facial  life  .  is  perpetually 
branched  out  into  minuter  fubdivifions,  till  it  terminates 
in  thelaft  ramifications  of  private  friendfhip. 

That  friendfhip  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lafting,  it 
has  been  already  obierved  in  thefe  papers,  that  a  confor¬ 
mity 
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mity  of  inclinations  is  nece'ffary.  No  man  can  have 
much  kindnefs  for  him  by  whom  he  does  not  believe 
himfelf  efteemed,  and  nothing  fo  evidently  proves  cfteem 
as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  ftrongeft  which  arifes 
from  participation  of  the  fame  pleafures,  fince  we  are 
naturally  mod  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  the  memory 
of  perfons,  with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  con¬ 
nected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpofe,  that  any 
one  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  fuch  as  he 
cannot  accompany  in  their  amufements  and  diverfions. 
Men  have  been  known  to  rife  to  favour  and  to  fortune, 
only  by  being  fkilful  in  the  fports  with  which  their  pa¬ 
tron  happened  to  be  delighted,  by  concurring  with  his 
tafte  for  fome  particular  fpecies  of  curiofities,  by  relifh- 
ingthe  fame  wine,  or  applauding  the  fame  cookery. 

Even  thofe  whom  wifdom  or  virtue  have  placed  above 
regard  to  fuch  petty  recommendations,  muft  neverthe- 
lefs  be  gained  by  limilitude  of  manners.  The  higheft 
and  nobleft  enjoyment  of  familiar  life,  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  reciprocation  of  fentiments, 
mull  always  prefuppefe  a  difpoiition  to  the  fame  inquiry, 
and  delight  in  the  fame  difcoveries. 

With  what  fatisfacficn  could  the  politician  lay  his 
fchemes  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his  comparifons 
of  different  forms  of  government,  before  the  cheinift, 
who  has  'never,  accuftomed  his  thoughts  to  any  other 
objeCt  than  fait  and  fulphur  ?  or  how  could  the  aftrono- 
mer,  in  explaining  his  calculations  and  conjectures,  en¬ 
dure  the  coldnels  of  a  grammarian,  who  would  lofe  light 
of  Jiipifer  and  all  his  fatcllitss ,  for  a  happy  etymology 
of  an  obfcure  word,  or  a  better  explication  of  a  con¬ 
troverted  line  ? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  fame  kind  with  his  own, 
when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement  or  his 
reputation  5  for  he  not  onlv  heft  underftands  the  worth 
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of  thofe  qualities  which  he  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  art  which  he  practifes  with  fuccefs,  hut 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleafure  from  the  praifes,  which, 
though  given  to  another,  belong  equally  to  himfelf. 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  refearch  and  refinement, 
to  difcover  that  men  muft  generally  feleft  their  compa¬ 
nions  from  their  own  ftate  of  life,  fince  there  are  not 
many  minds  furnifhed  for  great  variety  of  converfation, 
or  adapted  to  multiplicity  of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  failor,  the  academick,  the  law  yer,  the  mechanick, 
and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  call:  of  talk  peculiar  to  their 
•own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  fame 
■events,  have  been  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  fame  fort, 
and  make  ufe  of  alluiions  and  ilhrftrations  which  them- 
felves  only  can  underftand. 

To  be  infeCted  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular  pro- 
feffion,  and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  fingle  rank, 
of  mortals,  is  indeed  fufficicntly  defpicable.  But  as 
limits  muft  be  always  fet  to  the  excurfions  of  the  human 
mind,  there  will  be  fome  ftudy  which  every  man  more 
zealoufly  profecutes,  fome  darling  fubjeCt  on  which  he 
is  principally  pleafed  to  converfe ;  and  he  that  can  moft 
inform  or  heft  underftand  him,  will  certainly  be'  wel¬ 
comed  with  particular  regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is  it 
Culpable,  unlefs  fuffered  fo  far  to  predominate,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  averiicn  from  every  other  kind  of  excellence,  and 
to  fliade  ihe  luftre  of  difnmilar  virtues.  Thafe,  there¬ 
fore,  whom  the  lot  of  life  has  conjoined,  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  conftantly  to  approach  towards  the  inclination  of 
each  other,  invigorate  every  motion  of  concurrent  defire, 
and  fan  every  fpark  of  kindred  curiofity. 

It  has  been  juftly  obfcrved,  that  difcord  generally 
Operates  in  little  things ;  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmoft 
vehemence  by  contrariety  of  tafte,  oftener  than  of  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  might  therefore  commonly  be  avoided  by 
innocent  conformity,  which,  if  it  was  not  at  firft  the 
motive,  ought  always  to  be  the  CQcfequence  of  indiffo- 
lublc  union. 
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The  OCEAN  of  LIFE. 

Numb.  102.  Saturday,  March ,  9,  175s. 

Jpfa  quoque  ajfiduo  ld.bv.nlnr  temporo.  mot:i 

Non  Jecus  ac  faimen  v  ?iecjue  enim  corjijlere  flumen, 

Neclei'is  bora  polcjl  -,fed  ul  undo,  impellitur  unda, 

Urgcturque  prior  veniente,  urgctque  prior  cm , 

“Tempora  Jic  fugiunt pariter ,  pariierque  fequuniv.r „  O  vi£>» 

With  conftant  motion  as  the  moments  glide, 

Behold  in  running  life  the  rolling  tide  i 
For  none  can  Item  by  art,  or  flop  by  pow’r 
The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  ho'urt 
But  wave  by  wave  p-urfu’d  arrives  on  fhorc, 

And  each  impell’d  behind  impels  before  : 

So  time  on  time  revolving  we  defcry  i 

So  minutes  follow,  and  l'o minutes  fly.  Elpkixstos. 

“  T 

I.  iTFE,”  fays  Seneca,  44  is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro-. 
<c  grefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our 
*4  fcenes:  we  firft  leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth, 
'4t  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better 
44  and  more  pleafing  part  of  old  age.”  The  peruf.il 
of  this  palTage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections 
on  the  (late  of  man,  the  incefiant  fluctuation  of  his 
■wifhes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  difpofition  to  alV 
external  objects,  and  the  thoughtleffnefs  with  which  he 
floats  along  the  ftream  of  time,  I  funk  into  a  flumber 
amid  ft  my  meditations,  and,  on  a  fudden,  found  my  ears 
filled  with  the  tumult  of  labour,  the  {houts  of  alacrity, 
the  fhrieks  of  alarm,  the  whiftle  of  winds,  and  the  daflr 
of  waters. 

My  aftonifhment  for  a  time  reprefled  my  curiofityj 
"but  foon  recovering  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  enquire  whither 
we  were  going,  and  what  was  the  caufe  of  l'uch  clamour 
and  confuflon,  I  was  told  that  they  were  launching  out 
into  the  ocean  of  life ;  that  we  had  already  palled  the 
I  "  {freights 
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ftreights  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perifhed, 
fome  by  the  weaknefs  and  fragility  of  their  veffels,  and 
more  by  the  folly,  perverfenefs,  or  negligence  of  thofe 
who  undertook  to  fleer  them  ;  and  that  we  were  now  on 
the  main  fea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  with¬ 
out  any  other  means  of  fecurity  than  the  care  of- the 
pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choofe  among 
great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction  and  afliftance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagernefs  ;  and  fjrft 
turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  law  a  ftream  flowing  through 
flowery  iflands,  which  every  one  that  failed  along  feemed 
to  behold  with  pleafure;  but  no  fooner  touched,  than 
the  current,  which,  though  not  noify  or  turbulent,  was 
yet  irrefiftible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  thefe  iflands  a)! 
was  darknefs,  nor  could  any  of  the  paffengers  defcribe 
the  fhore  at  which  he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  fide,  was  an  expanfe  of  wa¬ 
ters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  fo  thick  a,  miff, 
that  the  molt  perfpicuous  eye  could  fee  but  a  little  way. 
It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many 
funk  unexpectedly  while  they  were  courting  the  gale 
with  full  fails,  and  infulting  thofe  whom  they  had  left 
behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and 
fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no  caution  could  confer  fecu¬ 
rity.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  falfe  intelligence, 
betrayed  their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence 
pufhed  thofe  whom  they  found  in  their  way  againft  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infurmountable;  but 
though  it  was  impoflible  to  fail  againft  it,  or  to  return 
to  the  place  that  was  once  paffed,  yet  it  was  not  Jo 
violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or 
courage,  fince,  though  none  could  retreat  back  from  dan¬ 
ger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fteer  with 
much  care  or  prudence ;  for  by  fome  univerfal  infatu¬ 
ation,  every  man  appeared  to  think  himfelf  fafe,  though 
Voi.  I.'  N  he 
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he  faw  his  conforts  every  moment  finking  round  him  ; 
and  no  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed  over  them,  than 
their  fate  and  their  mifcondudt  were  forgotten  ;  the 
voyage  was  purfued  with  the  fame  jocund  confidence; 
every  man  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the  foundnefs  of 
his  veflel,  and  believed  himfelf  able  to  ftem  the  whiil- 
pool  in  which  his  friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over 
the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dafhed :  nor  was  it  often 
obferved,  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  courfe :  if  he  turned  afide  for  a  moment,  he  foon 
forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf  again  to  the  difpofal 
of  chance.  This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  in¬ 
difference,  or  from  wearinefs  of  their  prefent  condition  ; 
for  not  one  of  thofe  who  thus  rufhed  upon  deftrudtion, 
failed,  when  he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his 
affociates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be  given 
him;  and  many  fpent  their  laft  moments  in  cautioning 
others  againft  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted 
in  the  midft  of  their  courfe.  Their  benevolence  was 
fometimes  praifed,  but  their  admonitions  were  unre¬ 
garded. 

The  veffels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  confeffed- 
iy  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  ftream  of  life,  were 
vifibly  impaired  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage;  fo  that 
every  paffenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  foever  he 
might,  by  favourable  accidents,  or  by  inceffant  vigilance, 
be  preferved,  he  muft  fink  at  laft. 

This  neceflity  of  perifhing  might  have  been  expedfed 
to  fadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  leaft  to 
keep  the  melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments, 
and  hinder  them  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties 
and  gratifications  which  nature  offered  them  as  the  folace 
of  their  labours  ;  yet  in  effedf  none  feemed  lefs  to  expedf 
deftrudfion  than  thofe  to  whom  it  was  moft  dreadful ; 
they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from 
themfelves  ;  and  thofe  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear 
the  fight  of  the  terrors  that  embarraffed  their  way?  took 
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can  never  to  look  forward,  but  found  fome  amufement  for 
the  prefent  moment,  and  generally  entertained  themfelves 
by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  aflociate 
of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,  even  to  thole 
whom  Ihe  favoured  mod,  was,  not  that  they  fhould 
efcape,  but  that  they  fhould  fink  laft;  and  with  this  pro¬ 
mife  every  one  was  fatisfied,  though  he  laughed  at  the 
reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently 
mocked  the  credulity  of  her  companions;  for  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  their  veflels  grew  leaky,  Ihe  redoubled  her  afTur- 
ances  of  fafety;  and  none  were  more  bufy  in  making 
proviftons  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but 
themfelves  faw  likely  to  perilh  foon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulph  of 
Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interfperfed 
with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed 
under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage,  on 
W'hich  Ease  fpread  coaches  of  repofe,  and  with  lhades, 
where  Pleasure  warbled  the  fong  of  invitation. 
Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks  all  who  failed  on  the  ocean 
of  life  mull  neceilarily  pafs.  Reason,  indeed,  was  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  to  fleer  the  paflengers  through  a  narrow 
outlet  by,  which  they  might  efcape;  but  very  few  could, 
by  her  intreaties  or  remonitrances,  be  induced_to  put  the 
rudder  into  her  hand,  without  ftipulating  that  fhe  fhould 
.approach  fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  folace  themfelves  with  a  fhort  enjoyment  of  that 
delicious  region,  after  which  they  always  determined  to 
purfue  their  courie  without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by  thele 
promifes,  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  cir¬ 
cumvolution  was  weak;  but  yet  interrupted  the  cou  fe 
of  the  veflel,  and  drew  it,  by  infenfible  rotations,  towards 
the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with 
all  her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat;  but  the  draught  of 
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the  gulph  was  generally  too  ftrong  to  be  overcome; 
and  the  paflenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleaf- 
ing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  laft  overwhelmed  and  loft. 
Thofe  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  extricate,  gene¬ 
rally  fuffered  fo  many  fhocks  upon  the  points  which  fhot 
out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable 
to  continue  their  courfe  with  the  fame  ftrength  and  fa¬ 
cility  as  before,  but  floated  along  timoroufly  and  feebly, 
endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  fhattered  by  every 
ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  funk,  by  flow  degrees,  after 
long  ftruggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  re¬ 
pining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  againft 
the  firft  approach  of  the  gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  wereartifts  who  profefled  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  ftop  the  leaks  of  thevefiels  which  had  been  fhattered 
on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have 
great  confidence  in  their  fkill,  and  fome,  indeed,  were 
preferved  by  it  from  finking,  who  had  received  only  a 
fingle  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few  veflels  lafted  long 
which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that 
the  artifts  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer  than  thofe 
who  had  leaft  of  their  afliftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the 
cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was,  that  they  funk 
later,  and  more  fuddenly;  for  they  palled  forward  till 
they  had  fometimes  feen  all  thofe  in  whofe  company  they 
had  iflued  from  the  ftreights  of  infancy,  perilh  in  the 
way,  and  at  laft  were  overfetby  a  crofs  breeze,  without 
the  toil  of  refiftance,  or  the  anguilh  of  expectation. 
But  fuchas  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocks  of  Plea¬ 
sure,  commonly  fubfided  by  ftnfible  degrees,  contended 
long  with  the  encroaching  waters,  and  harafled  them¬ 
felves  by  labours  that  fcarce  Hope  hepfelf  could  flatter 
with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  about  me,  I  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with  an  admo¬ 
nition  from  fome  unknown  Power, «  Gaze  not  idly  upon 
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“  others,  when  thou  thyfelf  art  finking.  Whence  is 
“  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity,  when  thou  and  they  are 
“  equally  endangered?”  I  looked,  and  feeing  the  gulph 
Intemperance  before  me,  ftarted  and  awaked. 

CURIOSITY. 

Numb.  103.  Tuesday,  March  12,  1751.  * 

Scire  •volant  fur  eta  tiomits,  atque  inde  timeri.  Juv. 

•They  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and  fo 

Are  worlhip’d  there,  and  fear’d  for  what  they  know. 

Dryden. 

/ 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain 
charadterifticks  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  advance 
into  knowledge  opens  new  profpedfs,  and  produces  new 
incitements  to  farther  progrefs.  All  the  attainments 
poffible  in  our  prefent  (late  are  evidently  inadequate  to 
our  capacities  of  enjoyment;  conqueft  ferves  no  purpofe 
but  that  of  kindling  ambition,  difeovery  has  no  effedt 
but  of  raifmg  expectation  ;  the  gratification  of  one  de¬ 
fire  encourages  another  ;  and  after  all  our  labours,  ftudies, 
and  enquiries,  we  are  continually  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  completion  of  our  fchemes,  have  ftill  fome  wifh 
importunate  to  be  fatisfied,  and  fome  faculty  reftlefs  and 
turbulent  for  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  defire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated  by 
intrinfick  adventitious  motives,  feems  on  many  occa- 
fions  to  operate  without  fubordination  to  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  we  are  eager  to  fee  and  hear,  without  intention  of 
referring  our  obfervations  to  a  farther  end;  we  climb  a 
mountain  for  a  profpedt  of  the  plain;  we  run  to  the 
ftrand  in  a  ftorm,  that  we  may  contemplate  the  agitation 
of  the  water;  we  range  from  city  to  city,  though  we 
profefs  neither  architediure  nor  fortification ;  we  crofs 
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Teas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakednefs,  or  magnificence 
in  ruins;  we  are  equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every 
kind,  by  a  defert  or  a  palace,  a  cataradt  or  a  cavern,  bv 
every  thing  rude  and  every  thing  thing  polifhed,  everv 
thing  great  and  every  thing  little  ;  we  do  not  fee  a  thicket 
but  with  fome  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
infedl  flying  before  us,  but  -with  an  inclination  to  pur- 
fue  it. 

This  paflion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  en¬ 
larged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces  Ccefar,  fpeaking 
with  dignitv  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns  and 
the  extent  of  his  capacity,  when  he  declares  to  the  high- 
paid  t  of  Egypt ,  that  he  has  no  defire  equally  powerful 
with  that  of  finding  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he 
would  quit  a  1  the  projedfs  of  the  civil  war  for  a  light  of 
thofe  fountains  which  had  been  folong  concealed.  And 
Homer ,  when  he  would  furnifh  the  Syrens  with  a  temp¬ 
tation,  to  which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wifdom,  might 
yield  without  difgrace,  makes  them  declare,  that  none 
ever  departed  from  them  but  with  increafe  of  knowledge. 

1  here  is,  indeed,  fcarce  any  kind  of  ideal  acquire¬ 
ment  which  may  not  be  applied  to  fome  ufe,  or  which 
maynotat  leaft  gratify- pride  with  occafional  fuperiority; 
but  whoever  attends  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  will 
find,  that  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  an  objedf,  or  the 
fir  ft  ftart  of  a  queftion,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view, 
or  more  accurate  difeuflion,  precedes  all  thoughts  of 
profit,  or  of  competition;  and  that  his  defires  take  wing 
by  inftantaneous  impulfe,  though  their  flight  may  be  in¬ 
vigorated,  or  their  efforts  renewed,  by  fubfequent  con- 
fiderations.  The  gratification  of  curiofity  rather  frets 
us  from  uneafmefs  than  confers  pleafure  ;  we  are  more 
pained  by  ignorance  than  delighted  by  inftrudtion.  Cu¬ 
riofity  is  the  thirft  of  the  foul;  it  inflames  and  torments 
uc,  and  makes  us  tafte  every  thing  with  joy,  however 
othenvlfe  infipid,  by  which  it  may  be  quenched. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  earlieft  fearchers  after  knowledge 
mil  ft:  have  propofed  knowledge  only  as  their  reward  ;  and 
that  fcience,  though  perhaps  the  nurflingof  intereft,  was 
the  daughter  of  curiofity;  for  who  can  believe  that  they 
who  fir  ft  watched  the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  forefaw  the 
ufe  of  their  difcoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce, 
or  the  menfuration  of  time?  They  were  delighted  with 
the  fplendor  of  the  noflurnal  Ikies,  they  found  that  the 
lights  changed  their  places;  what  they  admired  they  were 
anxious  to  underftand,  and  in  time  traced  their  revolu¬ 
tions. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  who 
appear  f.itisfied  with  their  intelle&ual  pofteffions,  and 
feem  to  live  without  defire  of  enlarging  their  concep¬ 
tions  ;  before  whom  the  world  pafles  without  notice,  and 
who  are  equally  unmoved  by  nature  or  by  art. 

This  negligence  is  fometimes  only  the  temporary  effect 
of  a  predominant  paflion;  a  lover  finds  no  inclination  to 
travel  any  path,  but  that  which  leads  to  the  habitation 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  a  trader  can  fpare  little  attention  to  com¬ 
mon  occurrences,  when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a 
ftorm.  It  is  frequently  the  confequence  of  a  total  im- 
merfion  in  fenfuality :  corporeal  pleasures  may  be  indulged 
till  the  memory  of  every  other  kind  of  happinefs  is  ob¬ 
literated;  the  mind,  long  habituated  to  a  lethargick  and 
quiefcent  ftate,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  think¬ 
ing;  and  though  fire  may  fometimes  be  difturbed  by  the 
obtrufion  of  new  ideas,  fhrinks  back  again  to  ignorance 
and  reft. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the  conti¬ 
nual  talk  of  procuring  the  fupports  of  life,  denies  all 
opportunities  of  deviation  from  their  own  narrow  track, 
the  number  of  fuch  as  live  without  the  ardour  of  en¬ 
quiry  is  very  fmall,  though  many  content  themfelves 
With  cheap  amufements,  and  wafte  their  lives  in  refearches 
of  no  importance. 

'There  is  no  fnare  more  dangerous  to  bufy  and 
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excurfive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inquiii  ■ 
tivenefs,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial  employments 
and  minute  ftudies,  and  detain  them  in  a  middle  ftate, 
between  the  tedioufnefs  of  total  inactivity,  and  the 
fatigue  of  labourious  efforts,  enchant  them  at  once 
with  eafe  and  novelty,  and  vitiate  them  with  the  luxury 
of  learning.  The  neceffityof  doing  fomething,  and  the 
fear  of  undertaking  much,  finks  the  hiftorian  to  a  gene- 
alogift,  the  philofopher  to  a  journalift  of  the  weather, 
and  the  methematician  to  a  conftruCtor  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  thofe  who  cannot  content  themfelves 
to  be  idle,  nor  refolve  to  be  induftrious,  are  at  leaif  em¬ 
ployed  without  injury  to  others;  but  it  feldom  happens 
that  we  can  contain  ourfelves  long  in  a  neutral  ftate,  or 
forbear  to  fink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  foaring 
towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  diftinguifhed  in  his  earlier  years  bv  an 
uncommon  livelinefs  of  imagination,  quicknefs  of  fa- 
gacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge.  When  he  entered 
into  life,  he  applied  himfelf  with  particular  inquifitive- 
nefs  to  examine  the  various  motives  of  human  actions, 
the  complicated  influence  of  mingled  affeCtions,  the 
different;  Tnoamcations  of  interelt  ana  auiuiiion,  aha 
the  various  caufes  of  mifearriage  and  luccefs  both  in  pub- 
iick  and  private  affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  difeover  to  what  purpofe  all 
thefe  observations  were  collected,  or  how  Nugacu 
ins  would  much  improve  his  virtue  or  his  fortune  by 
an  inceffant  attention  to  changes  of  countenance,  burfts 
of  inconftderation,  fallies  of  paflion,  and  all  the  other 
cafualties  by  which  he  ufed  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they 
could  not  deny  the  ftudy  of  human  nature  to  be  worthy 
of  a  wife  man;  they  therefore  flattered  his  vanity,  ap¬ 
plauded  his  difeoveries,  and  liftened  with  fubmiflive  mo- 
defty  to  hisf  leClures  on  the  uncertainty  of  inclination, 
the  weaknefs  of  refolves,  and  the  inftability  of  temper  , 
fo  his  account  of  the  various  motives  which  agitate  the 
mind,  and  his  ridicule  of  the  modern  dream  of  a  ruling 
pafiion- 
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.  Such  was  the  firft  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to  a  clofe 
infpeCtion  into  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He  had  no  in- 
tereft  in  view,  and  therefore  no  defign  of  fupplantation  ; 
he  had  no  malevolence,  and  therefore  deteCfed  faults 
without  any  intention  to  expofe  them;  but  having  once 
found  the  art  of  engaging  his  attention  upon  others, 
he  had  no  inclination  to  call  it  back  to  himfelf,  but  has 
palled  his  time  in  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  every 
rifing  character,  and  lived  upon  a'fmall  eftate  without 
any  thought  of  encreafing  it. 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  general  maf- 
terof  fecret  hiftory,  and  can  give  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
trigues,  private  marriages,  competitions,  and  ftratagems, 
of  half  a  century.  He  knows  the  mortgages  upon  every 
man’s  eftate,  the  terms  upon  which  every  fpendthrift 
raifes  his  money,  the  real  and  reputed  fortune  of  every 
lady,  the  jointure  ftipulated  by  every  contraCf,  and  the 
expectations  of  every  family  from  maiden  aunts  and  child— 
lefs  acquaintances.  He  can  relate  the  economy  of  every 
houfe,  knows  how  much  one  man’s  cellar  is  robbed  by 
his  butler,  and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by  his  fteward  ; 
he  can  tell  where  the  manor  houfe  is  falling,  though 
large  fums  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs;  and  where  the  te¬ 
nants  are  felling  woods  without  the  confent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently 
guilty  of  a  thoufand  a£ts  of  treachery.  He  fees  no  man’s 
fervant  without  draining  him  of  his  truft  ;  he  enters  no 
family  without  flattering  the  children  into  difcoveries ; 
he  is  a  perpetual  fpy  upon  the'doors  of  his  neighbours  j 
and  knows  by  long  experience,  at  whatever  diftance, 
the  looks  of  a  creditor,  a  borrower,  alover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  hishnduftry 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  mifchievous  to  others,  or  dan¬ 
gerous  to  himfelf;  but  fince  he  cannot  enjoy  this  know¬ 
ledge  but  by  difcovering  it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  to  loquacity,  is  obliged  to  traffick  like  the  chymifts, 
and  purchafe  one-  fecret  with  another,  he  is  every  day 
more  hated  as  he  is  more  known;  for  he  is  confidered  by 
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great  numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame  and  their  hap- 
pinefs  in  his  power;  and  no  man  can  much  love  him  of 
whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  firft,  if  not  laud¬ 
able,  the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  behaviour  by 
the  experience  of  others,  by  an  accidental  declenfion  of 
minutenefs,  betrayed  Nugaculus ,  not  only  to  a  foolifh, 
but  vicious  wafte.  of  a  life  which  might  have  been  ho¬ 
nourably  paffed  in  publick  fervices,  or  domeftick  virtues. 
He  has  loft  his  original  intention,  and  given  up  his  mind 
to  employments  that  engrofs,  but  do  not  improve  it. 

The  ART  of  PLEASING. 
Numb.  104.  Saturday,  March  16,  1751. 

■ - Nihil  ejl  quod  credere  de  fe 

Non  pojfit -  Juvenal. 

None  e’er  rejefis  hyperboles  of  praife. 

HP 

JL  HE  apparent  infufficiency  of  every  individual  to  his 
own  happinefs  or  fafety,  compels  us  to  feek  from  one 
another  affiftance  and  fupport.  The  neceffity  of  joint 
efforts  for  the  execution  of  any  great  or  extenfive  de- 
ilgn,  the  variety  of  powers  diffeminated  in  the  fpecies, 
and  the  proportion  between  the  defedfs  and  excellencies 
of  different  perfons,  demand  an  interchange  of  help, 
and  communication  of  intelligence,  and  by  frequent  re¬ 
ciprocations  of  beneficence,  unite  mankind  in  fociety 
and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  ftate  of  equa¬ 
lity,  without  diftindfion  of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  pof- 
feffions,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  every  man  was 
then  loved  in  proportion  as  he  could  contribute  by  his 
ftrength,  or  his  fkdl,  to  the  fupply  of  natural  wants; 
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there  was  then  little  room  for  peevifh  diflike,  or  capri¬ 
cious  favour;  the  affection  admitted  into  the  heart  was 
rather  eftcem  than  teildernefs ;  and  kindnefs  was  only 
purchafed  by  benefits.  But  when  by  force  or  policy,  by 
wifdom  or  by  fortune,  property  and  fuperiority  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  eftablifhed,  fo  that  many  were  condemned 
to  labour  for  the  fupport  of  a  few,  then  they  whofe  pof- 
feffions  fwelled  above  their  wants,  naturally  laid  out  their 
fuperfluities  upon  pleafure;  and  thofe  who  could  not  gain 
friendfhip  by  neceflary  offices,  endeavoured  to  promote 
their  intereft  by  luxurious  gratifications,  and  to  create 
need  which  they  might  be  courted  to  fupply. 

The  defires  of  mankind  are  much  more  numerous 
than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagination 
much  larger  than  adfual  enjoyment.  Multitudes  are 
therefore  unfatisfied  with  their  allotment;  and  he  that 
hopes  to  improve  his  condition  by  the  favour  of  another, 
and  either  finds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  great  quali¬ 
ties,  or  perceives  himfelf  excelled  by  his  rivals,  will,  by 
other  expedients,  endeavour  to  become  agreeable  where 
he  cannot  be  important,  and  learn,  by  degrees,  to  num¬ 
ber  the  art  of  p leafing  among  the  moft  ufeful'  ftudies, 
and  moft  valuable  acquifitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  proportion  to 
its  ufefulnefs,  and  will  always  flourish  moft  where  it  is 
moft  rewarded-;  for  this  reafon  we  find  it  pradtifed  with 
great  affiduity  under  abfolute  governments,  were  honours 
and  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,,  whom  all  en¬ 
deavour  to  propitiate,  and  who  foon  becomes  fo  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  compliance  and  officioufnefs,  as  not  eafily 
to  find,  in  the  moft  delicate  addrefs,  that  novelty  which 
is  neceflary  to  procure  attention. 

It  is  difc'overed  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that  no 
man  is  much  pleafed  with  a  companion,  who  does  not 
increafe  in  fome  refpedl,  his  fondnefs  of  himfelf;  and, 
therefore,  he  that'wifhes  rather  to  be  led  forward  to 
profperity  by  the  gentle  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force 
his  way  by  labour  and  merit,  muft  confide:  with  more 
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care  how  to  difplay  his  patron’s  excellencies  than  his 
own  ;  that  whenever  he  approaches,  he  may  fill  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  pleafing  dreams,  and  chafe  away  difguft 
and  wearinefs  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  delightful 
images. 

This  may,  indeed,  fometimes  be  effected  by  turning 
the  attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really  pofTeiTed, 
or  upon  profpedts  which  reafon  fpreads  before  hope ; 
for  whoever  can  deferve  or  require  to  be  courted,  has 
generally,  either  from  nature  or  from  fortune,  gifts, 
which  he  may  review  with  fatisfadfion,  and  of  which, 
when  he  is  artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
feldom  be  difpleafed. 

But  thofe  who  have  once  degraded  their  underftand- 
ing  to  an  application  only  to  the  pafnons,  and  who  have 
learned  to  derive  hope  from  any  other  fources  than  in- 
duftry  and  virtue,  feldom  retain  dignity  and  magnanimity 
fufficient  to  defend  them  againll:  the  conftant  recurrence 
of  temptation  to  falfehcod.  He  that  is  too  defirous  to 
be  loved,  will  foon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when  he  has 
exhaufted  all  the  variations  of  honeft  praife,  and  can  de¬ 
light  no  longer  with  the  civility  of  truth,  he  will  invent 
new  topicks  of  panegyrick,  and  break,  out  into  raptures 
at  virtues  and  beauties  conferred  by  himfelf. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependance  would,  indeed,  be  ag¬ 
gravated  by  hopeieflnefs  of  fuccefs,  if  no  indulgence 
was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that  will  obftinately  con¬ 
fine  his  patron  to  hear  only  the  commendations  which 
he.deferves,  will  foon  be  forced  to  give  way  to  others 
that  regale  him  with  more  compafs  of  mufick.  The 
greateft -human  virtue  bears  no  proportion  to  human  va¬ 
nity-  We  always  think  ourfelves  better  than  we  are, 
and  are  generally  defirous  that  others  Ihould  think  us 
ftill  better  than  we  think  ourfelyes.  To  praife  us  for 
aftions  or  difpofitions,-  which  deferve  praife,  is  not  to 
confer  a  benefit,  but  to  pay  a  tribute.  We  have  always 
pretenfions  to  fame,  which,  in  our  own  hearts,  we 
know  to  be  difputable,  and  which  we  are  defirous  to 
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ftrengthen  by  a  new  fuffrage;  we  have  always  hopes 
which  we  fufpedt  to  be  falacious,  and  of  which  we 
eagerly  fnatch  at  every  confirmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  firft  approaches 
under  the  conduit  of  truth,  and  to  fecure  credit  to  future 
encomiums,  by  fuch  praife  as  may  be  ratified  by  the  con- 
fcience ;  but  the  mind  once  habituated  to  the  lufcioufnefs 
of  eulogy,  becomes,  in  a  fhort  time,  nice  and  faflidious, 
and,  li ke  a  vitiated  palate,  is  inceflantly  calling  for  higher 
gratifications. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  to  what  degree  difcernment  may 
be  dazzled  by  the  mift  of  pride,  and  wifdom  infatuated 
by  the  intoxication  of  flattery;  or  how  low  the  genius 
may  defcend  by  fucceffive  gradations  of  fervility,  and  how 
fwiftly  it  may  fall  down  the  precipice  of  falfehood.  No 
man  can,  indeed,  obferve  without  indignation,  on  what 
names,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  utmofl 
exuberance  of  praife  has  been  lavifhed,  and  by  what  hands 
it  has  been  bellowed.  It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that 
the  tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the  opprefTor,  the  moil  hateful 
of  the  hateful,  the  mofl  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have 
been  denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were  willing  to 
purchafe,  or  that  wickednefs  and  folly  have  not  found  cor- 
refpondent  flatterers  through  all  their  fubordinations,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  have  been  affociated  with  avarice  or  po¬ 
verty,  and  have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to 
hire  a  panegyrifl. 

As  there  is  no  character  fo  deformed  as  to  fright  away 
from  it  the  proflitutes  of  praife,  there  is  no  degree  ofen- 
comiaftick  veneration  which  pride  has  refufed.  The  em¬ 
perors  of  Rome  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  worfhiped  in 
their  lives  with  altars  and  facrifices;  and  in  an  age  more 
enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  praife  and  worfhip 
of  the  fupreme  Being,  have  been  applied  to  wretches 
whom  it  was  the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among 
men;  and  whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
thofe  that  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunting 
into  the  toils  of  juftice,  as  difturbers  of  the  peace  of 
nature. 
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There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flatterers 
who  muft  be  refigned  to  infamy  without  vindication,  and 
whom  we  muft  confefs  to  have  deferted  the  caufe  of  vir¬ 
tue  for  pay:  they  have  committed,  againft  full  conviction, 
the  crime  of  obliterating  the  diftindlions  between  good 
and  evil,  and  inftead  of  oppofing  the  encroachments  of 
vice,  have  incited  her  progrefs,  and  celebrated  her  con- 
quefts.  But  there  is  a  lower  clafs  of  fycophar.ts,  whofe 
underftanding  has  not  made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt. 
Every  man  of  high  rank  is  lurrounded  writh  numbers, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  aftion,  than  his 
maxims  and  his  condudd;  whom  the  honour  of  being 
numbered  among  his  acquaintance,  reconciles  to  all  his 
vices  and  all  hisabfurdities;  andwhoeafilyperfuade  them- 
felves  to  etteem  him,  by  whofe  re  aid  they  confider  them- 
felvesas  diftinguilhed  and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture  themfelves 
within  the  fphere  of  greatnefs.  Stupidity  is  foon  blinded 
by  the  fplendor  of  wealth,  and  cowardice  is  eafily  fetter¬ 
ed  in  the  ftiackles  of  dependance.  To  folicit  patronage, 
is,  at  leaft,  in  the  event,  to  fet  virtue  to  fale.  None  can 
be  pleafed  without  praife,  and  few  can  be  praifed  without 
falfehood;  few  can  be  affiduous  without  fervility,  and 
none  can  be  fervile  without  corruption. 


PROSTITUTES. 

Numb.  107.  Tuesday,  March  26,  1751. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

I  WAS  feized  this  morning  with  an  unufualpenfivenefs, 
2nd  finding  that  books  only  ferved  to  heighten  it,  took  a 
ramble  into  the  fields,  in  hopes  of  relief  and  invigoration 
from  the  keennefs  of  the  air  and  brightnel's  of  the  fun. 
As  I  wandered  wrapped  up  in  thought,  my  eyes  were 
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ftruck  with  the  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  deferled  in¬ 
fants,  which  I  furveyed  with  pleafure,  till  by  a  natural 
train  of  fentiment,  I  began  to  refleft  on  the  fate  of  the 
mothers.  For  to  what  {belter  can  they  fly?  Only  ta 
the  arms  of  their  betrayer,  which  perhaps  are  low  no 
longer  open  to  receive  them;  and  then  how  quick  mud 
be  the  tranfition  from  deluded  virtue,  to  fhameleft  guilt, 
and  from  fhamelefs  guilt  to  hopelefs  wretchednefs ! 

The  anguifta  that  I  felt,  left  me  no  reft  till  I  had,  by 
your  means,  addreffed  myfelf  to  the  publick  on  behalf  of 
thofe  forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of  the  town  ;  whofe 
mifery  here  might  fatisfy  the  moft  rigorous  cenfor,  and 
whofe  participation  of  our  common  nature  might  furely 
induce  us  to  endeavour,  at  leaft,  their  prefervation  from 
eternal  puniflhment. 

Thefe  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  leaft  innocent; 
and  might  ftill  have  continued  blamelefs  and  eafy,  but  for 
the  arts  and  infmuations  of  thofe  whofe  rank,  fortune,  or 
education,  furnifhed  them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to 
delude  them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
fituation  of  that  woman,  who,  being  forfaken  by  her  be¬ 
trayer,  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  turning  proftitute 
for  bread,  and  judge  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the 
evils  which  it  produces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow  this 
dreadful  courfe  of  life,  with  fhame,  horror,  and  regret ; 
but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge ;  u  The  world  is  not 
their  friend ,  nor  the  world's  law."  Their  flghs,  and  tears, 
and  groans,  are  criminal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the 
bully  and  the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  their  mifery,  and 
threaten  them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  they  {hew  the  leaft 
defign  of  efcaping  from  their  bondage. 

“  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,”  is  a  tafk  too 
hard  for  mortals; 'but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is  often 
within  the  moft  limited  power:  yet  the  opportunities 
which  every  day  affords  of  relieving  the  moft  wretched 
of  human  beings  are  over-looked  and  negleifed,  with 
equal  difregard  of  policy  and^goodnefs. 
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There  are  places,  indeed,  fet  apart,  to  which  thefe 
unhappy  creatures  may  refort,  when  the  difeafes  of  in¬ 
continence  feize  upon  them  ;  but  if  they  obtain  a 
cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced  ?  Either  to  return  with 
the  fmall  remains  of  beauty  to  their  former  guilt,  or 
perifh  in  the  flreets  with  nakednefs  and  hunger  ! 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  in  their 
evening  frolicks,  feen  a  band  of  thefe  miferable  females, 
covered  with  rags,  fhivering  with  cold,  and  pining  with 
hunger;  and,  without  either  pitying  their  calamities,  or 
reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of  thofe  who  perhaps  firfl 
feduced  them  by  carelfes  of  fondnefs,  or  magnificence 
of  promifes,  go  on  to  reduce  others  to  the  fame  wretch- 
ednefs  by  the  fame  means  ! 

To  flop  the  increafe  of  this  deplorable  multitude,  is 
undoubtedly  the  firit  and  moil  preffing  coniideration. 
To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  government,  the 
end  for  which  vigilance  and  feverity  are  properly  em¬ 
ployed.  But  furely  thofe  whom  pafflon  or  intereft  have 
already  depraved,  have  fome  claim  to  compaffion,  from 
beings  equally  frail  and  fallible  with  themfelves.  Nor 
will  they  long  groan  in  their  prefer) t  afflictions,  if  none 
were  to  refufe  them  relief,  but  thofe  that  owe  their  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  fame  diftrefs  only  to  their  wifdom  and 
their  Vi^ue. 

/  & c. 

Amicus. 
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REPENTANCE. 

N  u.mb.  no.  Saturday,  April  6,  1751. 

At  nobis  vita  dommum  quarcntibus  vnum 
Lux  itrr  eji,  et  clara  dies  ct  gratia  /implex. 

Spent  Pquimttr,  gradirnurque  Jidt  s  fruimurque  futuris, 

Ad  qua  non  veniunt  prafentis  gaudia  vita, 

Ncx  cur  runt  parite  capta ,  ct  capunda  vohtptas. 

Prudentius. 

We  thro’  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obey  ; 

Whofe  light  and  grace  unerring  had  the  way. 

By  hope  ■and  faith  fecure  of  future  blifs, 

Gladly  the  joys  of  prefent  life  we  mil's  : 

For  baffl'd  mortals  ftill  attempt  in  vain, 

Prefent  and  future  blifs  at  once  to  gain.  F.  Lewis. 

That  to  pleafe  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  univerfe, 
is  the  fupreme  intereft  of  created  and  dependent  beings,  as 
it  is  eatily  proved,  has  been  univerfally  confeffed;  and 
finceall  rational  agents  are  confcious  of  having  neglected 
or  violated  the  duties  preferibed  to  them,  the  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  rejected.  or  minifhed  by  God,  has  always  burdened 
the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of  crimes,  and  renoVlo 
tion  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of  divine  favour,  therefore  con- 
ftitutes  a  large  part  of  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitation  and  atonement 
which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  artifice  and  intereft 
tolerated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  however  they 
may  fometimes  reproach  or  degrade  humanity,  at  leaft 
fhew  the  general  confent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  placability  of  the  divine  nature.  That 
God  will  forgive,  may,  indeed,  be  eftablifhed  as  the  firft 
and  fundamental  truth  of  religion  ;  for  though  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  exiftence  is  the  origin  of  philofophy,  yet,  with¬ 
out  the  belief  of  his  mercy,  it  would  have  little  influence 
upon  our  moral  conduCt.  There  could  be  no  profpeCt 
of  enjoying  the  protection  or  regard  of  him,  whom  the 
leaft  deviation  from  reCtitude  made  inexorable  for  ever  ■> 
and  every  man  would  naturally  withdraw  his  thoughts 
,  *  from 
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from  the  contemplation  of  a  creator,  whom  he  mu  ft  con- 
iider  as  a  governor  too  pure  to  be  pieafed,  and  too  levere 
to  be  pacified;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wife,  and  infinitely 
powerful,  whom  he  could  neither  deceive,  efcape,  nor 
refill. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endeavour. 
A  conftant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the  reach  of 
terreftrial  diligence;  and  therefore  the  progrefs  ofiife 
could  only  have  been  the  natural  defcent  of  negligent  de- 
ipair  from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the  univerlal  perfua- 
fion  of  forgivenefs,  to  be  obtained  by  proper  means  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  recalled  thofe  to  the  paths  of  virtue  whom 
their  paffions  had  folicited  afide ;  and  animated  to  new 
attempts,  and  firmer  perfeverance,  thofe  whom  difficulty 
had  difcouraged,  or  negligence  furprifed. 

In  times  and  regions  fo  disjoined  from  each  ether,  that 
there  canfcarcelybe  imaginedany  communication  of  fenti- 
ments,  either  by  commerce  or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a 
general  and  uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by 
corporal  aufterities,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance  by  vo¬ 
luntary  inflictions,  and  appealing  his  juftice  by  a  fpeedy 
and  cheerful  iubmiffion  to  a  lefs  penalty  when  a  greater  is 
incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  fome  inclination 
towards  exterior  aCts,  and  ritual  obfervances.  Ideas  not 
reprefented  by  fenfible  objeCts  are  fleeting,  variable,  and 
evanefeent.  We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
conviction  which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon 
our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by  fome  certain 
and  definite  effeCt.  He  that  reviews  his  life  in  order  to 
determine  the  probability  of  his  aceptance  with  God,  if  he 
could  once  eftablilh  the  neceflary  proportion  between 
crimes  and  fufferings,  might  fecurely  reft  upon  his  per¬ 
formance  of  the  expiation  ;  but  while  fiifety  remains  the 
reward  only  .of  mental  purity,  he  is  always  afraid  left  he 
Ihould  decide  too  foon  in  his  own  favour,  left  he  Ihould 
not  have  felt  the  pangs  of  true  contrition  ;  left  he  Ihould 
miftake  fatiety  for  oeteftation,  or  imagine  that  his  paf¬ 
fions  are  fubdued  when  they  are  only  fleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence,  arofe,  in 
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humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  difpofition  to  confound 
penance  with  repentance,  to  repofe  on  human  determina¬ 
tions,  and  to  receive  from  fome  judicial  fentence  the 
flated  and  regular  alignment  of  reconciliatory  pain. 
We  are  never  willing  to  be  without  refource:  we  feek 
in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  fuccour  for  our  own  ig¬ 
norance,  and  we  are  ready  to  truft  any  that  will  under¬ 
take  to  direct  us  when  we  have  confidence  in  ourfelves. 

This  defire  to  afcertain  by  fome  outward  marks  the 
ftate  of  the  foul,  and  this  willingnefs  to  calm  the  con- 
fcience  by  fome  fettled  method,  have  produced,  as  they 
are  diverfified  in  their  effedls  by  various  tempers  and 
principles,  moft  of  the  difquifitions  and  rules,  the  doubts 
and  folutions,  that  have  embarrafled  the  dodtrine  of 
repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible  minds  with 
innumerable  fcruples  concerning  the  neceflary  meafures 
of  forrow,  and  adequate  degrees  of  felf-abhorrence; 
and  thefe  rules,  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debafed  by  credu¬ 
lity,  have,  by  the  common  refiliency  of  the  mind  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  fubfidiary  ordinances,  all  prudential  caution, 
and  the  whole  difcipline  of  regulated  piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  praftifed,  is,  if 
it  be  explained  without  fuperftition,  eafily  underftood. 
Repentance  is  the  relinqui foment  of  any  practice,  from 
the  convidiion  that  it  has  offended  God.  Sorrow,  and  fear, 
and  anxiety,  are  properly  not  parts,  but  adjuncts  of  re¬ 
pentance;  yet  they  are  too  clofdy  connedted  with  it,  to 
be  eafily  feparated;  for  they  not  only  mark  its  fincerity, 
but  promote  its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  adf  of  negligence  or  obftinacy, 
by  which  his  fafety  or  happine  s  in  this  world  is  endan¬ 
gered,  without  feeling  the  pungency  of  remoife.  He 
who  is  fully  convinced,  that  he  fuft'ers  by  his  own  fai¬ 
lure,  can  never  forbear  to  trace  back  his  mifearriage 
to  its  firfl:  caufe,  to  imagine  tohimfelf  a  contrary  beha¬ 
viour,  and  to  form  involuntary  refolutions  againft  the 
like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  (hall  never  again 
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have  the  power  of  committing  it.  Danger,  confidered 
as  imminent,  naturally  produces  fuch  trepidations  of  im¬ 
patience  as  leave  all  human  means  of  fafety  betiind  theme 
he  that  has  once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every 
moment  feizcd  with  ufelefs  anxieties,  adding  one  fecu- 
ri tv  to  another,  trembling  with  fudden  doubts,  and  de¬ 
tracted  bv  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  new  expedients. 
If,  therefore,  he  whofe  crimes  have  deprived  him  of  the 
favour  of  God,  can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without 
dilturbance,  or  can  at  will  banifh  the  reflection;  if  he 
who  confiders  himfelf  as  fufpended  over  the  abyfs  of 
eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which  mull 
foon  part  by  its  own  weaknefs,  and  which  the  wing  of 
every  minute  may  divide,  can  caft  his  eyes  round  him 
without  fhuddering  with  horror,  or  panting  with  fecu- 
rity;  what  can  he  judge  of  himfelf  but  that  he  is  not 
yet  awakened  to  fufficient  conviction,  fince  every  lofs  is 
more  lamented  than  the  lofs  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than,  the  danger  of  final 
condemnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleafures  of  the  world, 
has  been  often  recommended  as  ufeful  to  repentance. 
This  at  leaf!  is  evident,  that  every  one  retires,  ’when¬ 
ever  ratiocination  and  recollection  are  required  on  other 
occafions  :  and  furely  the  retrcfpedb  of  life,  the  dilen- 
tanglement  of  adtions  complicated  with  innumerable  cir- 
cumftances,  anddiffufed  in  various  relations,  the  difco- 
very  of  the  primary  movements  of  the  heart,  and  the 
extirpation  of  luffs  and  appetites  deeply  rooted,  and 
widely  fpread,  may  be  allowed  to  demand  fome  feceflion 
from  fport'and  noifc,  and  bufinefs  and  folly.  Some  fuf- 
penfion  of  common  affairs,  fome  paufe  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleafure,  is  doub'tlefs  neceffary  to  him  that  deliberates 
for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only  plan  in  which 
mifcarriage  cannot  be  repaired,  and  examining  the  only 
queftion  in  which  miftake  cannot  be  redtified. 

Aufterities  and  mortifications  are  means  by  which 
the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roufed,  by  which  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  pleafure  are  interrupted,  and  the  chains  of 
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ienfuality  are  broken.  It  is  obferved  by  one  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  that  he  who  refrains  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  things 
lawful ,  will  never  encroach  upon  things  forbidden.  Aub- 
ftinence,  if  nothing  more,  is,  at  leaft,  a  cautious  re¬ 
treat  from  the  utmoft  verge  of  permiffion,  and  confers 
that  fecurity  which  cannot  be  reafonabiy  hoped  by  him 
that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the  precipice  of  deftruc- 
tion,  or  delights  to  approach  the  pleasures  which  he 
knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Aufterity  is  the  proper  anti¬ 
dote  to  indulgence  ;  the  difeafes  of  mind  as  well  as  body 
are  cured  by  contraries,  and  to  contraries  we  fhould 
readily  have  recourfe,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread 
pain. 

The  completion  and  fum  of  repentance  is  a  change 
of  life.  That  forrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  efcape,  that  aufterity 
which  fails  to  redfify  our  affedtions,  are  vain  and  unavail¬ 
ing.  But  forrow  and  terror  muff  naturally  precede  re¬ 
formation:  for  what  other  caufe  can  produce  it?  He, 
therefore,  that  feels  himfelf  alarmed  by  his  confcience, 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  ftate,  and  afflict¬ 
ed  by  the  memory  of  his  paft  faults,  may  juftly  conclude, 
that  the  great  work  of  repentance  is  begun,  and  hope 
by  retirement  and  prayer,  the  natural  and  religious 
means  of  ftrengthening  his  convidtion,  to  imprefs  upon 
his  mind  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  as  may 
overpower  the  blandifhments  of  fecular  delights,  and 
enable  him  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  holinefs  to 
another,  till  death  fhall  fet  him  free  from  doubt  and  con- 
teft,  mifery  and  temptation. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat’ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  fent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fighs 
Of  forrow  unfeigh’d,  and  humiliation  meek  > 
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PEEVISHNESS. 

Numb.  112.  Saturday,  Jprll  13,  1731. 

In  mea  'vt’fanas  habui  difpendia  v'res, 

I.t  valui  patnas  fortis  in  ipfe  meas. 

Of  ftrength  pernicious  to  mvfelf  I  bcaft ; 

The  pow'rs  I  have  were  giv'n  me  to  my  coft 

W E  are  taught  by  Celfus ,  that  health  is  beft  pre¬ 
ferred  by  avoiding  fettled  habits  of  life,  and  deviating 
fometimes  into  flight  aberrations  from  the  laws  of  medi¬ 
cine;  by  varying  the  proportions  of  food  and  exercife, 
interrupting  the  fucceffions  of  reft  and  labour,  and 
mingling  hardftiips  with  indulgence.  The  body,  long 
accuftomed  to  ftated  quantities  and  uniform  periods,  is 
difordered  by  the  fmalleft  irregulaiity;  and  fince  we  can¬ 
not  acijuft  every  day  by  the  balance  or  barometer,  it  is  ft 
fometimes  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  comply  with  neceffary  affairs,  or  ftrong  in¬ 
clinations.  He  that  too  long  obferves  nice  pun&ualities, 
condems  himfelf  to  voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not 
long  efcape  the  miferies  of  difeafe. 

The  fame  laxity  of  regimen  is  equally  neceffary  to 
intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  fufeeptibility  of 
occafional  pleafure.  Long  confinement  to  the  fame 
company  which  perhaps  flmilitude  of  tafte  brought  firft- 
together,  quickly  contracts  his  faculties,  and  makes  a 
thoufand  things  offenfive  that  are  in  themfelves  indiffer¬ 
ent  ;  a  man  accuftomed  -  to  bear  only  the  echo  of  his 
own  fentiments,  toon  bars  all  the  common  avenues  of 
delight,  and  has  no  part  in  the  general  gratifications  of 
mankind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  fubjeCt  to  reli¬ 
gious  or  moral  confideration,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too 
long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right.  Seniibility  may,  by 
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an  inccflant  attention  to  elegance  and  propriety,  be 
quickened  to  a  tendernefs  inconfiftent  with  the  condition 
of  humanity,  irritable  by  the  fmalleft  afperity,  and  vulner¬ 
able  by  the  gentleft  touch.  He  that  pleafes  himfdf  too 
much  with  minute  exafitnefs,  and  fubmits  to  endure  no¬ 
thing  in  accommodations,  attendance,_or  addrefs,  below 
the  point  of  perfection,  will,  whenever  he  enters  the 
crowd  of  life,  be  harafled  with  innumerable  diftreffes, 
from  which  thofe  who  have  not  in  the  fame  manner  in- 
creafed  their  fenfations,  find  no  difturbance.  His  exo¬ 
tick  foftnefs  will  fhrink  at  the  coarfenefs  of  vulgar  feli¬ 
city,  like  a  plant  tranfplanted  to  northern  nurferies,  from 
the  dews  and  funfhine  of  the  tropical  regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  prac¬ 
tical  and  ideal  excellence;  and,  therefore,  if  we  allow 
not  ourfelves  to  be  fatisfied  while  we  can  perceive  any 
error  or  defefit,  we  muft  refer  our  hopes  of  eafe  to  fome 
other  period  of  exiftence.  It  is  well  known,  that,  ex- 
pofed  to  a  microfcope,  the  fmootheft  polifh  of  the  molt 
folid  bodies  difcovers  cavities  and  prominences;  and  that 
the  fofteft  bloom  of  virginity  repels  the  eye  with  excre- 
fcenfes  and  difcolorations.  The  perceptions  as  well  as 
the  fenfes  may  be  improved  to  our  own  difquiet,  and  we 
may,  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  diflike, 
raife  in  time  an  artificial  faftidioufnefs,  which'fhall  fill 
the  imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  {hew  us 
the  naked  flkeleton  of  every  delight,  and  prefent  us  only 
with  the  pains  of  pleafure,  and  the  deformities  of  beauty. 

Peevilhnefs,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little  difturb 
the  peace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the  confequence 
of  fuperfluous  delicacy ;  for  it  is  the  privilege  only  of 
deep  reflection,  or  lively  fancy,  to  deftroy  happinefs  by 
art  and  refinement.  But  by  continual  indulgence  of  a 
particular  humour,  or  by  long  enjoyment  of  undifputed 
fuperiority,  the  dull  and  thoughtlels  may  likewife  acquire 
the  power  of  tormenting  themfelves  and  others,  and  be¬ 
come  fufficiently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to  thofe  who  are 
within  fight  of  their  conduit,  or  reach  of  their  influence. 

They 
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They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  fingle  ftate  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  be  morofe,  fretful,  and  captious ;  tenacious 
of  their  own  practices  and  maxims;  foon  offended  bv 
contradiction  or  negligence ;  and  impatient  of  any  affo- 
ciation,  but  with  thofe  that  will  watch  their  nod,  and 
fubmit  themfelves  to  unlimited  authority.  Such  is  the 
effeCt  of  having  lived  without  the  neceffity  of  confulting 
any  inclination  but  their  Own. 

The  irafcibility  of  this  clafs  of  tyrants  is  generally 
exerted  upon  petty  provocations,  fuch  as  are  incident  to 
underftandings  not  far  extended  beyond  the  inftinCts  of 
animal  life  ;  but  unhappily  he  that  fixes  his  attention  on 
things  always  before  him,  will  never  have  long  ceffa- 
tions  of  anger.  There  are  many  veterans  of  luxury, 
upon  whom  every  noon  brings  a  paroxyfm  of  violence, 
fury,  and  execration;  they  never  fit  down  to  their  din¬ 
ner  without  finding  the  meat  fo  injudicioufly  bought,  or 
fo  unfkilfully  drefled,  fuch  blunders  in  the  feafoning,  or 
fuch  improprieties  in  the  fauce,  as  can  fcarcely  be  ex¬ 
piated  without  blood;  and,  in  the  tranfports  of  refent- 
ment,  make  very  little  diftinCfions  between  guilt  and 
innocence,  but  let  fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their 
difcontent,  upon  all  whom  fortune  expofes  to  the  ftorm. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  condition 
than  that  of  dependence  on  a  peevifh  man.  In  every 
other  ffate  of  inferiority,  the  certainty  of  pleafing  is 
perpetually  increafedby  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  duty; 
and  kindnefs  and  confidence  are  ftrengthened  by  every 
new  aft  of  truft,  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But  peevifh- 
nds  facrifices  to  a  momentary  offence,  the  oblequiouf- 
nefs  or  ufefulnefs  of  half  a  life,  and  as  more  is  performed 
increafes  her  exaCtions. 

Chry/alus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  retired  into 
the  country  ;  and,  having  a  brother  burdened  by  the 
number  of  his  children,  adopted  one  of  his  fons.  The 
boy  was  difmiffed  with  many  prudent  admonitions;  in¬ 
formed  of  his  father’s  inability  to  maintain  him  in  his 
native  rank;  cautioned  againft  all  oppofition  to  the  opi- 
j  °  nions 
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ni'ons  or  precepts  of  his  uncle;  and  animated  to  perfe- 
verence  by  the  hopes  of  fupporting  the  honour  of  the 
family,  and  overtopping  his  elder  brother.  He  had  a 
natural  dudfility  of  mind,  without  much  warmth  of 
affedtion,  or  elevation  of  fentiment:  and  therefore  rea¬ 
dily  complied  with  every  variety  of  caprice;  patiently 
endured  contradidlory  reproofs;  heard  falfe  accufations 
with  out  pain,  and  opprobious  reproaches  without  reply; 
laughed  obftreperouily  at  the  ninetieth  repetition  of  a 
joke  ;  afked  queftions  about  the  univerfal  decay  of  trade  ; 
admired  the  ftrength  of  thofe  heads  by  which  the  price 
of  ftocks  is  chang  d  and  adjufted;  and  behaved  with 
fuch  prudence  and  circumfpedtion,  that  after  fix  years,  th« 
will  was  made,  and  Juvenculus  was  declared  heir.  But 
unhappily,  a  month  afterwards,  retiring  at  night  from 
his  uncle’s  chamber,  he  left  the  door  open  behind  him: 
the  old  man  tore  his  .will,  and  being  then  perceptibly 
declining,  for  want  of  time  to  deliberate,  left  his  money 
to  a  trading  company. 

When  female  minds  are  imbittered  bv  age  or  folitude, 
their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a  rigorous  and 
fpiteful  fuperintendance  of  domeftick  trifles.  Eriphile 
has  employed  her  eloquence  from  twenty  years  upon  the 
degeneracy  of  fervants,  the  naftinefs  of  her  houfe,  die 
ruin  of  her  furniture,  the  difficulty  of  preferving  tapeftry 
from  the  moths,  and  the  carelefnefs  of  the  fluts  whom 
fhe  employs  in  brufhing  it.  It  is  her  bufinefs  every 
morning  to  vifit  all  the  rooms,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
chair  without  its  cover,  a  window  {hut  or  open  contrary 
to  her  orders,  a  fpot  on  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the 
floor,  that  the  reft  of  the  day  may  be  juftifiably  fpent  in 
taunts  of  contempt,  and  vociferations  of  anger.  She 
lives  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  preferve  the  neatnefs 
of  a  houfe  and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  inclination  to 
pleafure,  nor  afpiration  after  virtue,  while  {he  is  en- 
grofled  by  the  great  employment  of  keeping  gravel  from 
grals,  and  wainfcot  from  duft.  Of  three  amiable  nieces, 
{he  has  declared  herfelf  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  one, 
Vol.  I-.  O  becaufe 
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becaufe  {he  broke  off  a  tulip  with  her  hoop  ;  to  another, 
becaufe  fire  fpilt  her  coffee  on  a  Turkey  carpet;  and  to 
the  third,  becaufe  fhe  let  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour. 
She  has  broken  off  her  intercourse  of  vi fits,  becaufe  com¬ 
pany  makes -a  houfe  dirty;  and  refolves  to  confine  herfelf 
more  to  her  own  affairs,  and  to  live  no  longer  in.  mire 
try  foe-lifh  lenity. 

Peevifhnefs  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow  minds, 
and,  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguifh  and  difeafe, 
by  which  the  refolution  is  broken,  and  the  mind  made 
too  feeble  to  bear  the  lighted:  addition  to  its  miferies, 
proceeds  from  an  unreafonable  perfualion  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trifles.  The  proper  remedy  againfl  it  is,  to 
confider  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  folly  of 
differing  perturbation  and  uneafinefs  from  caufes  un¬ 
worthy  of  our  notice. 

He  that  refigns  his  peace  to  little  cafualties,  and  buf¬ 
fers  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by  fortuitous 
inadvertencies,  or  offences,  delivers  up  hhnfelf  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  lofes  all  that  con  fancy  and 
equanimity  which  cor.ftitute  the  chief  praife  of  a  wife 
man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the  greatefl: 
things  and  the  lead:;  fome  furpafs  our  power  by  their 
magnitude,  and  fome  efcape  our  notice  by  their  number 
and  their  frequency.  But  the  indifpenfable  bufinefs  of 
life  will  afford  fufficient  exercife  to  every  underfiranding; 
and  fuch  is  the  limitation  of  the  human  powers,  that  by 
attention  to  trifles  we  muff  let  things  of  importance 
pafs  unobferved:  when  we  examine  a  mite  with  aglafs, 
we  fee  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man’s  interefl:  to  be  pleafed,  will  need 
little  proof:  that  it  is  his  interefl:  to  pleafe  others,  ex¬ 
perience  will  inform  him.  It  is  therefore  not  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  to  happinefs  than  to  virtue,  that  rid  his  mind 
of  paffions  which  make  him  uneafy  to  hirtifelf,  and  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  world,  which  enchain  his  intellects,  and  ob- 
jftrudi  his  improvement. 
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The  USE  of  RICHES. 

Numb.  120.  Saturday,  May  11,  175?. 

RedJitum  Cyri  folio  Phraaien 
1)  if  idem  pLcbi,  numero  bealorum 
Ex i nut  vil  lus,  populumque  fa(fis 
Dedocet  uti 

Foci  buz.  Hor. 

True  virtue  can  the  crowd  untcach 
Their  falle  miitaken  forms  offpecchj 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  foe  profeff, 

Dii'dains  to  number  with  the  bleft 
Pbraales,  by  his  (laves  ador’d. 

And  to  the  Parthian  crown  reitor’d.  Francis. 

In  the  reign  of  Jcnghtz  tian,  conqueror  of  the  eaff, 
in  the  city  of  Scunarcand ,  lived  Nourad'in ,  the  mer¬ 
chant.  renowned  throughout  all  the  regions  of  India  for 
the  extent  of  his  commerce,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
dealings.  His  warehouses  were  filled  with  ail  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  remoteft  nations  ;  every  rarity  of  nature, 
every  cut  iofity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whatever 
was  ufeful,  halted  to  his  hand.  The  ftreets  were  crowd¬ 
ed  with  his  carriages  ;  the  fea  was  covered  with  his  fliips ; 
the  ftreams  of  Oxus  were  wearied  with  conveyance,  and 
every  breeze  of  the  fky  wafted  wealth  to  Nourad'in. 

At  length  Nourad'in  felt  himfelf  feized  with  a  flow 
malady,  which  he  fir  ft  endeavoured  to  divert  by  appli¬ 
cation,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by  luxury  and  in¬ 
dulgence :  but  finding  his  ftrength  every  day  lefs,  he 
was  at  laft  terrified,  and  called  for  help  upon  the  frges 
of  phyfick. ;  they  filled  his  appartments  with  alexi- 
pharmicks,  rertoratives,  and  effential  virtues;  the  pearls 
of  the  ocean  were  difTolved,  the  fpices  of  Arabia  were 
difli lied,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  employed 
to  give  new  fpirits  to  his  nerves,  and  new  balfam  to  his 
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•  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  fome  time  amufed  with  pro- 
mifes,  invigorated  with  cordials,  or  Toothed  .with  ano¬ 
dynes  ;  hut  the  difeafe  preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  he 
loon  difcovered  with  indignation,  that  health  was  not  to 
be  bought.  He  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  deferted 
by  his  phyficians,  and  rarely  vifited  by  his  friends;  but 
his  unwiliingnefs  to  die  flattered  him  long  with  hopes  of 
life. 

At  length,  having  palled  the  night  in  tedious  langour, 
.he  called  to  him  Almamoulin ,  his  only  Ton;  and  dilmiff- 
jng  his  attendants,  “  My  Ton,”  lays  he,  “behold here 
tc  the  weakncfs  and  fragility  of  man;  look  backward  a 
“  few  days,  thy  father  was  great  and  happy,  frelh  as  the 
tc  veinal  rofe,  and  ftrong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain; 
“  the  nations  of  Afia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  com- 
cc  merce  delighted  in  his  lhade.  Malevolence  beheld 
“  me,  and  fighed  :  His  root,  (he  cried,  is  fixed  in  the 
depths;  it  is  watered  by  the  fountains  of  Oxus  ;  it 
“  fends  out  branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  blaft ; 
“  prudence  reclines  againft  his  trunk,  and  profperity 
£‘  dances  on  his  top.  Now,  Almamoulin ,  look  upon 
u  me,  withering  and  proftrate;  look  upon  me  and  at- 
“  tend.  I  have  trafficked,  I  have  profpered,  I  have 
£c  rioted  in  gain;  my  houfe  is  fplendid,  my  fervants  are 
u  numerous  ;  yet  1  difplayed  only  a  finall  part  of  my 
riches;  the  reff,  which  1  was  hindered  from  enjoy- 
“  ing,  by  the  fear  of  raifing  envy,  or  tempting  rapa- 
“  city,  I  have  piled  in  towers,  I  have  buried  in  caverns, 
K  1  have  hidden  in  fecret  repofitories,  which  this  fcroll 
will  difeover.  My  purpofe  was,  after  ten  months 
more  fpent  in  commerce,  to  have  withdrawn  my 
“  wealth  to  a  fafer  country  ;  to  have  given  feven  years, 
<c  to  delight  and  feftivity,  and  the  remaining  part  of  my 
“  days  to  folitude and  repentance;  but  the  hand  of  death 
“  is  upon  me  ;  a  frigoririck  torpor  encroaches  upon  my 
11  veins;  I  am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil, 
£t  which  it  mull  be  thy  bufinefs  to  enjoy  with  wifdom.” 
'I'he  thought  pf  leaving  his  wealth  filled,  Nouradin  with 
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fuch  grief,  that  he  fell  into  convulfions,  became  deli-- 
rious,  and  expired. 

Almamoulln ,  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched  a- 
while  with  honeft  forrow,  and  fat  two  hours  in  profound 
meditation,  without  perufmg  the  paper  which  he  held  ' 
in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  as1 
overborn  with  affliction,  and  there  read  the  inveWtorv  of 
his  new  pofleffions,  which  fwelled  his  heart  with  fuck 
tranfports,  that  he  no  longer  lamented  his  father’s  death. 
He  was  now  fufficiently-  compofed  to  order  a  funeral  of 
modeft  magnificence,  fuitable  at  once  to  the  rank  of’ 
Nouradin  s  profeffion,  and  the  reputation  of  his  wealth. 
The  two  next  nights  he  fpent  in  viiiting  the  tower  aniL 
the  caverns,  and  found  the  treafures  greater  to  his  eye 
than  to  his  imagination. 

Almamoulln  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of  exa£i 
frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on  the  finery 
and  expends  of  other  young  men:  he  therefore  believed, 
that  happinefs  was  now  in  his  power,  fince  he  coukl  ob¬ 
tain  all  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to 
regret  the  want.  He  refolved  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  de¬ 
fires,  to  revel  in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or  uneafinefs 
no  more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  fplendid  equipage,  dreffed 
his  fervants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  covered  his  horfes 
with  golden  caparifons.  He  fhowered  down  filver  on 
the  populace,  and  fuffered  their  acclamations  to  fvvell 
him  with  infolence.  The  nobles  faw  him  with  anger, 
the  wife  men  of  the  ftate  combined  againft  him,  the 
leaders  of  armies  threatened  his  deftru&ion.  Almamoulln 
was  informed  of  his  danger :  he  put  on  the  robe  of 
mourning  in  the  prefence  of  his  enemies,  and  appeafed 
them  with  gold,  and  gems,  and  fupplication. 

He  then  fought  to  llrengthen  himfelf,  by  an  alliance 
with  the  princes  of  Tartary ,  and  offered  the  price  of ' 
kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His  fuit  was  ge¬ 
nerally  rejected,  and  his  prefents  refufed  ;  but  a  princefs 
of  Ajlracan  once  condescended  to  admit  him  to  her  pre- 
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fence.  She  received  him  fitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in 
the  robe  of  royalty,  and  fhining  with  the  jewels  of  Gsl- 
conda  ;  command  fparkledin  her  eyes,  and  dignity  tow¬ 
ered  on  her  forehead.  Almcimoulin  approached  and  trem¬ 
bled.  She  faw  his  confufion,  and  difdained  him :  How, 
fays  fhe,  dares  the  wretch  hope  my  obedience,  who  thus 
fhrinks'-at  my  glance  ?  Retire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in 
fordid  'orientation;  thou  waft  born  to  be  wealthy,  but 
never  canft  be  great. 

He  then  contracted  his  defires  to  more  private  and 
domeftick  pleafures;  He  built  palaces,  he  laid  out  gar¬ 
dens,  he  changed  the  face  of  thy  hand,  he  tranfplanted 
forefts,  he  levelled  mountains,  opened  profpecfs  into 
diftant  regions,  poured  fountains  from  the  tops  of  tur¬ 
rets,  and  rolled  rivers  through  new  channels. 

Thefe  amufements  pleafed  him  for  a  time;  butlangour 
and  wearinefs  foon  invaded  him.  His  bowers  loft  their 
fragrance,  and  the  waters  murmured  without  notice. 
He  purchafed  large  tracts  of  land  in  diftant  provinces, 
adorned  them  with  houfes  of  pleafure,  and  diverfified 
them  with  accommodations  for  different  feafons.  Change 
of  place  at  hrft  relieved  his  fatiety,  but  ail  the  novelties 
of  fituation  were  foon  exhaufted  ;  he  found  his  heart  v  a¬ 
cant,  and  his  defires,  for  want  of  external  objects,  la- 
vaging  himfdf. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarcan  /,  and  fet  open  his 
doors  to  thole  whom  idlenefs  fends  out  in  fearch  of  plea¬ 
fure.  His  tables  were  always  covered  with  delicacies; 
wines  of  every  vintage  fparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his 
lamps. fcattered  perfumes.  The  found  of  the  lute,  and 
and  the  voice  of  the  finger,  chafed  away  fadnefs  ;  every 
hour  was  crowded  with  pleafure;  and  the  day  ended  and 
began  with  feafts  and  dances,  and  revelry  and  merriment. 
Aimanioulin  cried  out,  “  I  have  at  laft  found  the  ufe  of 
“  riches;  lam  furrounded  by  companions,  who  view 
“  my  greatne/s  without  envy  ;  and  I  enjoy  at  once  the 
“  raptures  of  popularity,  and  the  fafety  of  an  oblcure 
“  ftation.  What  trouble  can  he  feel,  whom  al!  nreftu- 
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u  dious  to  pleafe,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleafure? 
“  What  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  mam  is 
u  a  friend  ?” 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulln ,  as  he  looked 
down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  afTembly,  regaling  at 
his  expence;  but  in  the  midlf  of  this  foliloquy,  an  offi-‘ 
cer  ofjuftice  entered  the  houfe,  and,  in  the  form  of 
legal  citation,  fummoned  Almamoulin-  to  appear  before 
the  emperor.  The  guelfs  lfood  awhile  aghaff,  then 
ftcle.  imperceptibly  away,  and  he  was  led  off  without  a 
fmgle  voice  to  witnefs  his  integrity.  He  now  found 
one  of  his  mod  frequent  vilitants  accufinghim  of  treafon  , 
in  hopes  of  fharing  his  confifcation  ;  yet,  unpatronized 
and  unfupported,  he  cleared  himfelf  by  the  opennefs  of; 
innocence,  and  the  confiftence  of  truth;  he  was  di<- 
miffed  with  honour,  and  his  accufcr  perilhed  in  prifon. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  reafon  he 
had  hoped  for.juflice  or  fidelity  from  thcfe  who  live  Oniv 
to  gratify  their  fenfes ;  and  being  now  weary  with  vain 
experiments  upon  life,  and  fruinefs  refearclies  after-feli- 
city,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  fage,  who,  after  fpending  his 
youth  in  travel  and  obfervation,  had  retired  from  all  hu 
man  cares,  to  a  fmall  habitation  on  the  banks  of  Oxus> 
where  he  converfed  only  with  fuch  as  folicited  his  coun- 
fel.  “  Brother, "  faid  the  philofopher,  “  thou  haft 
“  fuffered  thy  reafon  to  be  deluded  by  idle  hopes,  and 
“  fallacious  appear  mces.  Having  long  looked  with  de- 
“  fire  upon  riches,  thou  hadft  taught  thyfelf  to  think 
“  them  more  valuable  than  nature  defigned  them,  and  to 
“  expedf  from  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught 
“  thee  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not  confer 
“  wifdom,  thou  rnayeft  De  convinced,  by  confidering  at 
“  how  dear  a  price  they  tempted  thee,  upon  thy  firft  en- 
“  trance  into  the  world,  to  purchafe  the  empty  found  of 
“  vulgar  acclamation.  That  they  cannot  beftow  for- 
“  titude  or  magnanimity,  that  man  maybe  certain,  who 
u  flood  trembling  at  Ajirocan ,  before  a  being  not  natu- 
u  rally  fuperior  to  himlelf.  That  they  will  not  fupply 
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‘4  hauffed  pleafure,  the  recollection  of  forfaken  palaces, 
and  negledted  gardens,  will  eafily  inform  thee.  That 
*{  they  rarely  purchafe  friends,  thou  didft  foon  difcover, 
“  when  thou  wert  left  to  Hand  thy  trial  uncountenanced 
“  and  alone.  Yet  think  not  riches  ufelefs;  there  are 
“  purpofes,  to  which  a  wife  man  may  be  delighted  to  ap- 
“  ply  them ;  they  may,  by  a  rational  diffribution  to  thole 
“  who  want  them,  eafe  the  pains  of  helplefs  difeafe,  Hill 
“  the  throbs  of  reliefs  anxiety,  relieve  innocence  from 
“  oppreliion,  and  raife  imbecilitv  to  cheerfulnefs  and 
vigour.  1  his  they  will  enable  thee  to  perform,  and 
“  this  will  afford  the  only  happinefs  ordained  for  our  pre- 
“  fent  Hate,  the  confidence  of  divine  favour,  and  the 
“  hope  of  future  rewards.” 

COUNTRY  RETREATS. 

Numb.  135.  Tuesday,  July  2,  1751. 

♦ 

Calum,  non  animurn  mutant .  Hor, 

Place  may  be  changed  ;  but  who  can  change  his  mind  ? 

It  is  impoilible  to  take  a  view  on  any  fide,  or  obferve 
any  of  the  various  clafles  that  form  the  great  community 
of  the  world,  without  difcovering  the  influence  cf  ex¬ 
ample;  and  admitting  with  new  convicton  the  obfervation 
of  Arijlotle-y  that  man  is  an  imitative  being.  T  he  great¬ 
er,  far  the  greater  number,  follow  the  track  which  others 
have  beaten,  without  any  curiofitv  after  new  dilcoveries, 
or  ambition  of  trufting  themfelves  to  their  own  conduct 
And,  of  thofe  who  break  the  ranks  and  di (order  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  march,  mold  return  in  a  (hurt  time  from 
their  deviation,  and  prefer  the  equal  and  Heady  fatisfaclion 
of  fecurity  before  the  frolicks  of  caprice  and  the  honours 
of  adventure, 

In  queRions  difficult  or  dangerous,  it  is  indeed  natural 
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to  repofe  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear  happens  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  upon  the  authority  of  thofe  whpm  we  do.  not 
in  general  think  wifer  than  ourfelves.  Very  few  have 
abilities  requifite  for  the  difcovery  of  abftrufe  truth;  and 
of  thofe  few  feme  want  leifure,  and  fome  refolution.  But 
it  is  not  fo  c-afy  to  find  the  reafon  of  the  univerfal  fubmif- 
fion  to  precedent  where  every  man  might  fafely  judge  for 
himfelf;  where  no  irreparable  lols  can  be  hazarded,  nor  • 
anymifehief  of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might 
be  expefted  to  operate  where  the  more  powerful  paffions 
are  not  awakened;  the  mere  pleafure  of  acknowledging 
no  fuperior,  might  produce  flight  Angularities,  or  the 
hope  of  gaining  fome  new  degree  of  happinefs  awaken 
the  mind  to  invention  or  experiment. 

If  in  any  cafe  the  {hackles  of  prefeription  could  bc~ 
wholly  fhaken  off,  and  the  imagination  left  to  act  will: 
outcontroul,  on  what  occafion  fhould  it  be  expected,  bur. 
in  the  feleflion  of  lawful  pleafure  l  Plealure,  of  which 
the  effence  is  choice;  which  compulfion  diflbedates  from 
every  thing  to  which  nature  has  united  it;  and  which 
ow'es  not  only  its  vigour  but  its  being  to  the  fmiles  of  li  - 
berty.  Yet  we  fee  that  the  fenfes,  as  well  as  the  reafon,  , 
are  regulated  by  credulity;  and  that  moll;  will  feel,  or  fay 
that  they  feel,  the.  gratification  which  others  have,  taught 
them  to  expect. 

At  this  time  of  univerfal  migration,  when  almoft 
every  one,  conliderable  enough  to  attract  regard,  has  re¬ 
tired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  the  earneftnefs  of  diftrefs  ’ 
to.  retire,  into  the. country;  when  nothing,  is  to  be  heard 
hut  the  hopes  .of  a  fpeedy  departure,  or  the  complaints  of  > 
involuntary  delay;  l  have  often  been  tempted  to  enquire 
what  happinefs  is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to 
be  avoided,  by  this  ftated  receffion?  Of  the  birds  of  pal- 
fage,  fome  follow  the  fummer,  and  fome  the  winter,  be  - 
caufe  they  live  upon  fuftenance  which  only  fummer  or  . 
winter  can  fupply ;  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  r  o- 
vej-s  it  is  much  harder  to  affign  the  reafon,  becauie  they 
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do  not  appear  either  to  find  or  feek  any  thing  which  is 
not  equally  afforded  by  the  town  and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  thefe  fugitives  may  have  heard 
of  men  whofe  continual  with  was  for  the  quiet  of  retire¬ 
ment,  who  watched  every  opportunity  to  Ideal  away  from 
obfirvation,  to  forfake  the  crowd,  and  delight  themfelves 
with  the  fociety  of  folltude.  There  is  indeed  fcarce  any 
writer  who  has  not  celebrated  the  happinefs  of  rural  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  delighted  himfelf  and  his  reader  with  the  melody 
of  birds,  the  whifper  of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of 
rivulets  ;  nor  any  man  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or 
greatnefs  of  exploits,  that  has  not  left  behind  him  fome 
memorials  of  lonely  wifdom,  and  filent  dignity. 

But  almoff  all  abfurdity  of  conduct  arifes  from  the 
imitation  of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  refemble.  Thofc 
who  thus  teftified  their  wearinefs  of  tumult  and  hurry, 
and  halted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  to  the  leifure  of  re¬ 
treat,  were  either  men  overwhelmed  with  the  preffure  of 
difficult  employments,  harraffed  with  importunities,  and 
and  diftradted  with  multiplicity;  or  men  wholly  engrofl- 
ed  by  fpeculative  fciences,  who  having  no  other  end  of 
life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found  their  fearches  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  common  commerce  of  civility,  and  their 
reafonings  disjointed  by  frequent  interruptions.  Such 
men  might  reafonably  fly  to  that  eafe  and  convenience, 
which  their  condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the 
country.  The  ftatefman  who  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  publick,  was  defirous  of  keeping  the 
remainder  in  his  own  power.  The  general,  ruffled  with 
dangers,  wearied  with  labours,  and  ftunned  with  accla¬ 
mations,  gladly  fnatched  an  interval  of  filence  and  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  naturalif!  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of 
Providence  were  not  always  before  him.  The  reafoner 
could  adjuft  his  fyftems  only  where  his  mind  was  free 
from  the  intruhon  of  outward  objects. 

Such  examples  of  folitude  very  few  of  thofe  who  are 
now  haftening  from  the  town,  have  any  pretenfions  to 
plead  in  their  own  juftification,  fince  they  cannot  pretend 
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either  wearnefs  of  labour,  or  defire  of  knowledge.  They 
purpofe  nothing  more  than  to  quit  one  fcene  of  idlenefs 
for  another,  and  after  having  trifled  in  publick,  to  deep  in 
fecrecy.  The  utmoff  that  they  can  hope  to  gain  is  the 
change  of  ridiculoufnefs  to  obfcurity,  and  the  privilege  of 
having  fewer  witneffes  to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not 
fufHciently  important  to  be  difturbedin  his  purfuits,  but 
fpeitds  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own  inclination,  and 
has  mote  hours  than  his  mental  faculties  enable  him  to  fill 
either  with  enjoyment  or  defires,  can  have  nothing  to  de¬ 
mand  of  fhades  and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  faid  to  be  a 
panoply,  infignificancy  is  always  a  fhelter. 

There  are  however  pleafures  and  advantages  in  a  rural 
fituation,  which  are  not  confined  to  philofophers  and  he¬ 
roes.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods, 
the  paint  of  the  meadows,  and  unexhaufted  variety  which 
fummer  fcatters  upon  the  earth,  may  eafily  give  delight 
to  an  unlearned  fpeclator.  It  is  not  necefl'ary  that  he  who  ■ 
looks  with  pleafure  on  the  colours  of  a  flower  (hould 
ftudy the  principles  of  vegetation,  or  that-the  Ptolemaic/:  ~ 
and  Coper  nican  fyftcm  fhouid  be  compared  before  the 
light  of  the  fun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth  invigorate. 

H  ovelty  is  itfelf  a  fource  of  gratification  ;  and  Milton  juft- 
ly  obferves,  that  to  him  who  has  been  long  pent  up  in 
cities  no  rural  objedl  can  be  prefented,  which  will  not 
delight  or  refrelh  lbme  of  his  fenfes. 

Yet  even  thefe  eafy  pleafures  are  miffed  by  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  thofe  who  wafte  their  fummer  in  the  country,  . 
Should  any  man  purj'ue  his  acquaintances  to  their  retreats, 
he  would  find  tew  ot  them  liftening  to  Philomel,  loitering 
in  the  woods,  or  plucking  daifies,  catching  the  healihv 
gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  the  gentle  corufcations  ■ 
of  declining  day.  Some  will  be  difeovered  at  a  window 
by  the  road  fide,  rejoicing  when  a  new  cloud -of  duff 
gathers  towards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  momentary 
fupply  of  converfation,  and  a  fhort  relief  from  the  tediouf- 
nel's  of  unideal  vacancy.  Others  are  placed  in  the  adja» 
cent  villages,  where  they  look  only  upon  houfes  as  in 
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the  reft  of  the  year,  with  no  change  of  objedfts  but  what 
a  remove  to  any  new  ftreet  in  London  might  have  given 
them.  The  fame  let  of  acquaintances  ftill  fettle  together, 
and  the  form  of  life  is  not  otherwife  diverfified  than  by 
doing  the  fame  things  in  a  different  place.  They  pay 
and  receive  vifits  in  the  ufual  form,  they  frequent  the 
walks  in  the  morning,  they  deal  cards  at  night,  they  at¬ 
tend  to  the  fame  tattle,  and  dance  with  the  fame  partners;, 
nor  can  they  at  their  return  to  their  former  habitation  con¬ 
gratulate  themfelves  on  any  other  advantage,  than  that 
they  have  palled  their  time  like  others  of  the  fame  rank  ; 
and  have  the  fame  right  to  talk  of  the  happinefs  and  beauty 
of  the  country,  of  happinefs  which  they  never  felt,  and 
■beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments,  and  to 
fubfift  upon  its  own  ftock,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  every 
mind.  There  are  indeed  underftandings  fo  fertile  and 
comperhenfive,  that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  with 
new  fupplies,  and  fuffer  nothing  from  the  preclufion  of  ad- . 
ventitious  amufements;  asfome  citieshave  within  their 
own  walls  enclofed  ground  enough  to  feed  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  a  liege.  But  others  live  only  from  day  to  day, 
and  muff  be  conftantly  enabled  by  foreign  fupplies,  to  keep 
out  the  encroachments  of  langour  and  ftupidity.  Such 
could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  hovering  within  reach  of 
their  ufual  pleafure,  more  than  any  other  animal  for  not 
quitting  its  native  element,  were  not  their  faculties  con¬ 
tracted  by  their  own  fault.  But  let  not  thofe  who  go 
into  the  country,  merely  becaufe  they  dare  not  be  left 
alone  at  home,  boaft  their  love  of  nature,  or  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  folitude;  nor  pretend  that  they  receive  in- 
ftantaneous  infufions  of  wifdom  from  the  Dryads ,  and  are 
able,  when  they  leave  f.noke  and  noife  behind,  to  aft,  oi 
think,  or  reafon  for  themfelves, 
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Numb.  150.  Saturday,  Augujl  24,  175 re 

O  munera  nonaum 

IntelltBa  Deum !  Lucan. 

- Thou  chiefeft  good ! 

Bellow'd  by  Heav’n,  but  leldoin  underftood.  Rowe* 

„Z^LS  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfortunes  ■ 
are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that  calamity  will 
neither  he  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor  efcaped  by  flight,, 
neither  awed  by  greatnefs,  nor  eluded  by  obfcurity ; 
philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  con¬ 
dition  which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  perfuad- 
ing  us  that  moft  of  our  evils  are  made  afflidtive  only,  by 
ignorance  or  perverfenefs,  and  that  nature  has  annexed  to 
every  viciffitude  of  external  circumftances,  fome  advan- 
age  fufficient  to  overbalance  all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may  perhaps  be.  juftly  fufpedted  of  re- 
femblance  to  the  pradtice  of  phylicians,  who  when  they 
cannot  mitigate  pain,  deftroy  fenfibility,  and  endeavour 
to  conceal  by  opiates  the  inefficacy  of  their  other  medi¬ 
cines.  The  panegyrifts  of  calamity  have  more  frequent¬ 
ly  gained  applaufe  to  their  wit,  than  acquiefcence  to  their 
arguments  ;  nor  has  has  it  appeared  that  the  moft  mufi- 
cal  oratory  or  fubtle  ratiocination  has  been  able  long  to 
overpower  the  anguifh  of  oppreffion,  the  tedioufnefs  of 
langour,  or  the  longings  of  want. 

Ye  it  maybe  generally  remarked,  that  where  much  has 
been  attempted,  fomething  has  been  performed ;  though 
the  difcoveries  or  acquifitions  of  man  are  not  always 
adequate  to  the  expeditions  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  leaft 
fufficient  to  animate  his  induftry.  The  antidotes  with 
which  philofophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they 
-cannot  give  it  falubrity  and  fweetnefs,  have  at  leaft  al¬ 
layed  its  bitternefs,  and  contempered  its  malignity ;  the 
balm  which  fhe  drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind 
abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 
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By  fuffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we  fe- 
cure  ourfelves  from  vain  and  immoderate  difquiet,  we 
prcferve  for  better  purpofts  that  ftrength  which  would 
be  unprofitably  wafted  in  wild  efforts  of  defperation,  and 
maintain  that  circumfpedfion  which  may  enable  us  to 
feize  every  fupport,  and  improve  every  alleviation.  This 
calmnefs  will  be  more  eafiiy  obtained,  as  the  attention  is 
more  powerfully  withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of 
unmingled  unabated  evil,  and  diverted  to  thofe  accidental 
benefits  which  prudence  may  confer  on  every  ftate. 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  almoft  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  reprefenting  it  as 
neceflary  to  the  plealures  of  the  mind.  He  that  never 
zvas  acquainted  with  aclverfity ,  fays  he,  has feen  the  zvcrld 
but  on  one  fidey  and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  fccnes  of  nature. 
He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the  Syrens  allured 
the  paflenger  to  their  coafts,  by  promifing  that  he  (hall 
return  wMi with  increafe  of  knowledge,  with  en¬ 
larged  views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiofity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the  firft" 
pafllon  and  the  laft;  and  perhaps  always  predominates  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  contemplative  faculties. 
He  who  eafiiy  comprehends  all  that  is  before  him,  and 
foon  ex'naufts  any  fingle  fubjedt,  is  always  eager  for  new 
enquiries;  and  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  eye  takes 
in  a  wider  profpecl,  it  muft  be  gratified  with  variety  by 
more  rapid  flights,  and  bolder  excu-rftons;  nor  perhaps 
can  there  be  propofedto  thofe  who  have  beenaccuftom- 
ed  to  the  pleafures  of  thought,  a  more  powerful  incite¬ 
ment  to  any  undertaking,  than  the  hope  of  filling  their 
fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts,  and 
enlightening  their  reafon.  . 

When  fafon ,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  incline  the 
young  prince  Acaflus  to  accompany  him  in  the  firft  eflay 
of  navigation,  he  difperfes  his  apprehenfions  of  danger 
by  reprefentations  of  the  new  tradts  of  earth  and  heaven 
which  the  expedition  would  fpread  before  their  eyes ;  and 
tells  him  with  what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return. 
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of  the  countries  which  they  fliall  have  feen,  and  the  toils 
which  they  have  furmounted 

O  quantum  terror,  quantum  cognofcere  cadi , 

Pertnifptm  eft  !  pc  lag  ns  quant  os  aperimus  in  itfus  ! 
h'unc  forfan  g  rave  reris  opus  :  fed  lata  recurret. 

Cum  rails,  et  caram  cunt  jam  mibi  reddet  lolcon  ; 

Quis  pudor  bat  nojlros  tibi  tunc  audire  labores  ! 

Hjuatn  refer  am  vijas  lit  a  per ftfpiria  genles  ! 

Led  by  our  ftars,  what  trafts  immenfe  we  trace  ! 

From  feas  remote,  what  funds  of  fcience  raife  ! 

A  pain  to  thought  I  but  when  th’  hcroick  band 
Returns  applauded  to  their  native  iand, 

A  life  dometfick  you  will  then  deplore. 

And  %h,  while  I  delcribe  the  various  fliore, 

Enw.  Cave. 

Acajlus  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curiofity  to  fet 
rocks  and  hardlhips  at  defiance,  and  commit  his  life  to 
the  winds,  and  the  fame  motives  have  in  all  ages  had  the 
fame  effedf:  upon  thofe  whom  the  defire  of  fame  or  wif- 
dom  has  diftinguifhed  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  diftrefs  is  neceflary 
to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  happy  fitua- 
tion  hides  from  us  fo  large  a  part  of  the  field  of  medita¬ 
tion,  the  envy  of  many  who  repine  at  the  fight  of  af¬ 
fluence  and  fplendour  will  be  much  diminifhed;  for  fuch 
is  the  delight  of  mental  fuperiority,  that  none  on  whom 
nature  or  ftudy  have  conferred  it,  would  purchafe  the 
gifts  of  fortune  by  its  lofs. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetorick  of  Seneca  may 
have  dreffed  adverfity  with  extrinfick  ornaments,  he  has 
juftly  reprefented  it  as  affording  fome  opportunities  of 
obfervation,  which  cannot  be  found  in  continual  fuccefsj 
he  has  truly  aflerted,  that  to  efcape  misfortune  is  to  want 
inftrudfion,  and  that  to  live  at  eafe  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happinefs  without  thinking  that 
he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity  is  neceffary  to  a 
juft  fenfe  of  better  fortune;  for  the  good  of  our  prefent 
ftate  is  merely  comparative,  and  the  evil  which  every 
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man  feels  will  be  fufficient  todifturb  and  harrafs  him,  if 
he  does  not  know  how  much  he  efcapes.  The  luftre  of 
diamonds  is  invigorated  by  the  interpofition  of  darker 
bodies;  the  lights  of  a  picture  are  created  by  the  (hades. 
The  higheft  pleafure  which  nature  has  indulged  to  fenfi- 
tive  perception,  is  that  of  reft  after  fatigue;  yet  that 
ftate  which  labour  heightens  into  delight,  is  of  itfelf  only 
eafe,  and  is  incapable  of  fatisfying  the  mind  without  the 
fuperaddition  of  diverfified  amufements. 

Profperity,  as  is  truly  afferted  by  Seneca ,  very  much 
obftruCts  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  No  man  can  form 
a  juft  eftimate  of  his  own  powers  by  unafitive  (peculation. 
That  fortitude  which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that 
prudence  which  has  furmounted  no  difficulties,  that  in¬ 
tegrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can 
at  beft  be  confidered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the 
teft,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  cannot  be  align¬ 
ed.  He  that  iraverfes  the  lifts  without  an  adverfary , 
may  receive ,  fays  the  philofopher,  the  reward  of  vidto- 
ry ,  but  he  has  no  pretenfions  to  the  honour.  If  it  be  the 
higheft  happinefs  of  man  to  contemplate  himfelf  with 
fatisfa&ion,  and  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  his  own 
confcience,  he  whofe  courage  has  made  way  amidft  the 
turbulence  of  oppofition,  and  whofe  vigour  has  broken 
through  the  fnares  of  diftrefs,  has  many  advantages  over 
thofe  that  have  flept  in  the  (hades  of  indolence,  and 
whofe  retrofpeCt  of  time  can  entertain  them  with  nothing 
but  day  rifing  upon  day,  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  neceffary  is  fome  variety  of  fortune  to  a  near¬ 
er  infpection  of  the  manners,  principles,  and  affections 
of  mankind.  Princes,  when  they  would  know  the 
opinions  or  grievances  of  their  fubjects,  find  it  necefiary 
to  fteal  away  from  guards  and  attendants,  and  mingle  on 
equal  terms  among  the  people.  To  him  who  is  known 
to. have  the  power  of  doing  good  or  harm,  nothing  is 
(hewn  in  its  natural  form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that 
approach  him  is  regulated  by  his  humour,  th  fir  n  irratives 
are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and  their  reafonings  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  by  his  opinions;  whatever  can  alarm fufpicion,  or 
excite  refentment,  is  carefully  fupprefled,  and  nothing 
appears  but  uniformity  of  fentiments  and  ardour  of  af¬ 
fection.  It  may  be  obferved  that  the  unvaried  complai- 
fance  which  ladies  nave  the  right  of  exacting,  keeps  them 
generally  unfkilled  in  human  nature ;  profperity  will  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  the  female  prerogatives,  and' therefore  mult 
be  always  in  danger  of  female  ignorance.  Truth  is 
fearcely  to  be  heard,  out  by  thofe  from  whom  it  can  ferve 
no  intereft  to  conceal  it. 

PROSTITUTION. 

Numb.  170.  Saturday,  November  2,  175T; 

Confiicor\Ji  quid  jiroilfl  dclifla  falcri.  Ovid. 

I  grant  the  charge  ;  furgive  the  fault  conftfs’d. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

I  Am  one  of  thofe  beings,  from  whom  many,  that  melt 
at  the  fight  of  all  other  mifery,  think  it  meritorious  to 
withhold  relief;  one  whom  the  rigour  of  virtuous  indig¬ 
nation  dooms  to  fuffer  without  complaint,  and  perifh 
without  regard;  and  whom  I  myfelf  have  formerly  in- 
fulted  in  the  pride  of  reputation  and  fecurity  of  inno¬ 
cence. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  burthened 
with  more  children  than  he  could  decently  fupport.  A 
wealthy  relation,  as  he  travelled  from  London  to  his  coun¬ 
try  feat,  condefcending  to  make  him  a  vifit,  was  touched 
with  companion  of  his  narrow  fortune,  and  refolved  to 
eafe  him  of  part  of  his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a 
child  upon  himfelf.  Diftrefs  on  one  fide,  and  ambition 
on  theother,  were  too  powerful  for  parental  fondnefs,  and 
the  little  family  pnfied  in  review  before  him,  that  he  might 
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make  his  choice.  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  without- 
knowing  for  what  purpofe,  I  was  called  to  my  great  cou- 
fin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  m vfi-lf  by  my  bell  courtefy, 
lung  him  my  prettied:  foil?;,  told  the  laid  ftory  that  1  had 
read,  and  fo  much  endeared  myfelf  by  my  innocence,  that 
he  declared  his  refolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate  me 
with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  the  common  druggies  at  the  thought 
of  parting,  and  fnne  natural  tears  they  dropp'd ,  but  wip'd 
them  fcon.  They  confidered,  not  without  that  falfe  efti- 
mation  of  the  value  of  wealth  which  poverty  long  con¬ 
tinued  always  produces,  that  I  was  raifea  to  higher  rank 
than  they  could  give  me,  and  to  hopes  of  more  ample  for¬ 
tune  than  they  could  bequeath.  My  mother  fold  fome  of 
her  ornaments  to  drefs  me  in  fitch  a  manner  as  might  ie- 
cure  me  from  contempt  at  my  firft  arrival ;  and  when  fne 
difmifted  me,  prefl'ed  me  to  her  bofom  with  an  embrace 
that  I  fill  1  fee],  gave  me  fome  precepts  of  piety,  which, 
however  neglected,  1  have  not  forgotten,  and  uttered  pray¬ 
ers  for  my  final  happinefs,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  ceaf— 
cd  to  hope  that  they  will  at  laft  be  granted. 

My  fitters  envied  my  new  finery,  and  feemed  not  much 
to  regret  our  reparation  ;  my  father  conducted  me  to  tiie 
ftage-coach  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  tendernefs  ;  and  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  I  was  tranfported  to  fplendid  apartments, 
and  a  luxurious  table,  and  grew  familiar  to  fhow,  noife, 
and  gaiety. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  implored  a  bleftV 
ing  on  her  family  with  her  laft  breath.  1  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  indulge  a  forrow  which  there  was  none  to 
partake  ith  me,  and  therefore  foon  ceafed  to  reflect  much 
upon  my  lofs.  My  father  turned  all  his  care  upon  his- 
other  childern,  whom  fome  fortunate  adventures  and  un¬ 
expected  legacies  enabled  him,  when  he  died  four  years 
after  my  mother,  to  leave  in  a  condition  above  thei-r  ex¬ 
pectations. 

I  fhould  have  fharcd.the  increafe  of  his  fortune,  and  had 
once  a  portion  afligned  me  in  his  will;  but  my  coufn  af¬ 
fixing. 
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Curing  him  that  all  care  for  me  was  needlefs,  fmce  he  had 
refolved  to  place  me  happily  in  the  world,  dire&ed  him  to 
divide  my  part  amongft  my  lifters. 

Thus  l  was  thrown  upon  dependance  without  re- 
fource.  Being  now  at  an  age  in  which  young  women 
are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no  longer  to  be  fupport- 
ed  in  my  former  character,  but  at  confiderable  expence; 
fo  that  partly  leaft  I  fhould  wafte  money,  and  partly  left 
my  appearance  might  draw  too  many  compliments  and 
affiduities,  1  was  in  fenfibly  degraded  from  my  equality, 
and  enjoyed  few  privileges  above  the  head  fervant,  but 
that  of  receiving  no  wages. 

I  felt  every  indignity,  but  knew  that  refentment  would 
precipitate  my  fall.  1  therefore  endeavoured  to  continue 
my  importance  by  little  Cervices  and  active  officioufnefs, 
and  for  a  time  preferved  myfelf  from  negledt,  by  with¬ 
drawing  all  pretences  to  competiton,  and  ftudying  to 
pleafe  rather  than  to  lhine.  But  my  intereft,  notwit'n- 
ftanding  this  expedient,  hourly  declined,  and  my  coufin’s 
favourite  maid  began  to  exchange  repartees  with  me,  and 
confult  me  about  the  alterations  of  a  caft  gown. 

I  was  now  completely  deprefled;  and  though  I  had 
feen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  neceflity  of  outward 
cheerfulnefs,  I  often  withdrew  to  my  chamber  to  vent 
my  grief,  or  turn  my  condition  in  my  mind,  and  examine 
by  what  means  I  might  elcape  from  perpetual  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Atlaft  my  fchemes  and  forrovvs  were  interrupted 
by  a  fudden  change  of  my  relation’s  behaviour,  who  one 
d..y  took  an  occafion,  when  we  were  left  together  in  a 
room,  to  bid  me  fufFer  myfelf  no  longer  to  be  infulted, 
but  aflame  the  place  which  he  always  intended  me  to  hold 
in  the  family.  He  allured  me  that  his  wife’s  preference 
of  her  own  daughters  fhould  never  hurt  me;  and  accom¬ 
panying  his  profeffions  with  a  purfe  of  gold,  ordered  me 
to  befpeak  a  rich  fuit  at  the  mercer’s,  and  to  apply  pri¬ 
vately  to  him  for  money  when  I  wanted  it,  and  inflnuate 
that  my  other  friends  fupplied  me,  which  he  would  take 
care  to  confirm, 
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By  this  flratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  underftand,  he 
filled  me  with  tendernefs:  and  gratitude,  compelled  me  to 
repofe  on  him  as-unv  only  fupport,  and  produced  a  n:  cef- 
fity  of  private  converfution.  He  often  appointed  inter*- 
views  at  the  hotifc  of  an  acquaintance,'and  fometimes  call¬ 
ed  on  me  with  a  coach,  and  carried  me  abroad.  My  fenfe 
of  his  favour,  and  the  defire  of  retaining  it,  difpofed  me  to 
unlimited  complaifance,  and  though  1  faw  his  kindnefs 
grow  every  day  more  fond,  I  did  not  fufFer  any  fufpicion* 
te?  enter  my  thoughts.  At  lalf  the  wretch  took  advantage* 
of  the  familiarity  which  he  enjoyed  as  my  relation,  and' 
the  fubmiffion  which  he  exacted  as  my  benefactor,- to  com¬ 
plete  the  ruiii  of  an  orphan,  whom  his  own  prornifes  hadJ 
made  indigent,  whom  his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his 
authority  fubdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  fhould  afford  fubjedt  of  exultation, 
to  overpower  on  any  terms  the  refolutron,  or  furprife  the 
caution  of  a  gill  ;  but  of  all  the  boafters  that  deck  them- 
felves  in  the  fpoils  of  innocence  and  beauty,  they*  lurcly 
have  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  triumph,  who  fubmit  to  owe 
their  fuccefs  to  fome  cafual  influence.  1  hey  neither  em¬ 
ploy  the  graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  force  of  underftandmg, 
in  their  attempts  ;  they  cannot  pleafe  their  vanity  with 
the  art  of  their  approaches,  the  delicacy  of  their  adulations, 
the  elegance  of  their  addrefs,  or  the  efficacy  of  their  elo¬ 
quence;  nor  applaud  themfelves  as  poffeffed  of  any 
qualities,  by  which  affedfion  is  attradled.  They  fur- 
mount  no  obftacles,  they  defeat  no  rivals,  but  attack  only 
thofe  who  cannot  relift,  and  are  often  content  to  poffefs 
the  body,  without  any  folicitude  to  gain  the  heart. 

Many  of  thefe  defpicffile  wretches  does  my  prefent  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  infamy  and  wickednefs  enable  me  to 
number  among  the  heroes  of  debauchery.  Reptiles  whom 
their  own  fervants  would  have  defpifed,  had  they  not  been 
their  fervants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  have  dif- 
dained  intercourfe,  had  fhe  not  been  allured  by  hopes  of 
relief.  Many  of  the  beings  which  are  now  rioting  in 
taverns,  or  fhivering  in  the  ftreets,  have  been  corrupted 
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*not  by  arts  of  gallantry  which  ftole  gradually  upon  the 
attentions  and  laid  prudence  afleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  lott¬ 
ing  benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  incurring 
refentment  which  they  could  not  efcape ;  foine  have 
been  frighted  by  matters,  and  fome  awed  by  guardians 
into  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  its  ufual  confequence,  and  he  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  I  could  not  long  continue  in  his  family.  I 
was  diftradted  at  the  thought  of  the  reproach  which  I  now 
believed  inevitable.  He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of 
eluding  all  difcovery,  and  ofcen  upbraided  me  with  the 
anxiety,  which  perhaps  none  but  himfelf  faw  in  my 
countenance;  but  at  latt  mingled  his  afl'urances  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  with  menaces  of  total  defertion,  if 
in  the  moments  of  perturbation  I  fhould  fuffer  his  fecret 
to  efcape,  or  endeavour  to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my 
infamy. 

Thus  patted  the  difmal  hours  till  my  retreat  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended  that  my  relations 
had  fent  for  me  to  a  dittant  country,  and  I  entered  upon 
a  ttate  which  fhall  be  defcribed  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am  Sir,  fe5 c. 

M  ISELLA. 
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PROSTITUTION. 

Numb,  i 7 i.  Tuesday,  November  16,  1753. 

‘I’tcdei  cseli  convex  a  tucri.  Vine. 

Dark  is  the  fun,  and  loathfome  is  the  day. 

T»  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

M  IS  ELLA  now  fits  down  to  continue  her  narra¬ 
tive.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more  power¬ 
fully  perferve  youth  from  irregularity,  or  guard  inexpe¬ 
rience  from  feduftion,  than  a  juft  defeription  of  the  con¬ 
dition  into  which  the  wanton  plunges  herfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  hope  that  my  letter  may  be  a  lufftcient  antidote  to 
my  example. 

After  the  diftra&ion,  hefitation,  and  delays  which  the 
timidity  of  guilt  naturally  produces,  1  was  removed  to 
lodgings  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  town,  under  one  of  the 
characters  commonly  affirmed  upon  fuch  occafions.  Here 
being  by  my  circumftances  condemned  to  folitude,  I  pall¬ 
ed  rnoft  of  my  hours  in  bitternels  andanguifh.  Theccn- 
verfation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was  placed  was  not 
at  all  capable  of  engaging  my  attention,  or  difpoffeffing 
the  reigning  ideas.  The  books  which  I  carried  to  my 
retreat  where  fuch  as  heightened  my  abhorrence  of  my- 
felf ;  for  I  W'as  not  fo  far  abandoned  as  to  fink  voluntarily 
into  corruption,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  from  my  own 
mind  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondnefs,  but  viftted 
mefo  often,  that  I  was  fometimes  afraid  left  his  affiduity 
fhould  expofe  him  to  fufpiciori.  Whenever  he  came  he 
-found  me  weeping,  and  was  therefore  lefs  delightfully  en- 
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tertained  than  he  expedfed.  After  frequent  expoftulations 
upon  the  unreafonablenefs  of  my  forrow,  and  innumer¬ 
able  proteftations  of  everlafting  regard,  he  at  laft  found 
that  I  was  more  affected  with  the  lots  of  my  innocence, 
than  the  danger  of  my  fame,  and  that  he  might  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  my  remorfe,  began  to  lull  myconfcience  with  the 
opiates  of  irreligion.  His  arguments  were  (uch  as  my 
courfe  of  life  has  Since  expofed  me  often  to  the  neceffity  of 
hearing,  vulggf-,  empty,  and  fallacious  ;  yet  they  at  firft 
confounded  me  by  their  novelty,  filled  me  with  doubt 
tmd  perplexity,  and  interrupted  that  peace  which  I  began 
to  feel  from  the  Sincerity  of  my  repentance,  without  Substi¬ 
tuting  any  other  fupport.  I  liftened  a  while  to  his  im¬ 
pious  gabble,  but  its  influence  was  Soon  overpowered  by 
natural  reafon  and  early  education,  and  the  convictions 
which  this  new  attempt  gave  me  of  his  bafenefs  complet¬ 
ed  my  abhorrence.  I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when 
tempeits  drive  fiiips  upon  their  coalt,  decoy  them  to  the 
rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  wretches,  thus  mercilefs  in  their  de¬ 
predations,  ought  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  general  infurrec- 
tion  of  all  focial  beings  !  yet  how  light  is  th'is  guilt  to 
the  crime  of  him,  who  in  the  agitations  of  remorfe  cuts 
away  the  anchor  of  piety,  and  when  he  has  drawn  afide 
credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  hides  the  light  of  heaven 
which  would  diredt  her  to  return  !  I  had  hitherto  con- 
fidered  him  as  a  man  equally  betrayed  with  myfelf  by  the 
concurrence  of  appetite  and  opportunity  ;  but  1  now  faw 
with  horror  that  he  was  contriving  to  perpetuate  his 
gratification,  and  was  defirous  to  fit  me  to  his  purpofe  by 
complete  and  radical  corruption. 

To  efcape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power.  I 
could  fupport  the  expences  of  mv  condition,  only  by  the 
continuance  of  his  favour.  He  provided  all  that  was  ne- 
ceffary,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  congratulated  me  upon  my 
efcape  from  the  danger  which  we  had  both  expedited  with 
fo  much  anxiety.  1  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mife  to  reftore  me  with  my  fame  uninjured  to -the  world. 

He 
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He  promifed  me  in  general  terms,  that  nothing  fihoula 
be  wanting  which  his  power  could  add  to  my  happinefs 
but  forebore  to  releafe  me  from  my  confinement.  I 
knew  how  much  my  reception  in  the  world  depended 
upon  my  fpeedy  return,  and  was  therefore  outrageoufly 
impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  perceived  to  be 
only  artifices  of  lewdnefs.  He  told  me  at  laft,  with  an 
appearance  of  forrow,  that  all  hopes  of  reftoration  to  my 
former  ftate  were  for  ever  precluded ;  that  chance  had 
di (covered  my  fecret,  and  malice  divulged  it  j  and  that 
nothing  now  remained,  but  to  feek  a  retreat  more  private, 
where  curiofity  or  hatred  could  never  find  us. 

The  rao-e,  anguifh,  and  refentment,  which  I  felt  at 
this  account,  are  not  to  be  expreffed.  I  was  in  fo  much 
dread  of  reproach  and  infamy,  which  he  reprefented  as 
purfuing  me  with  full  cry,  that  I  yielded  myfelf  impli¬ 
citly  to'his  difpofal,  and  was  removed,  with  a  thoufand 
ftudied  precautions,  through  by-ways  and  dark  paffages, 
to  another  houfe,  where  1  haraffed  him  with  perpetual 
felicitations  for  a  fmall  annuity,  that  might  enable  me  to 
live  in  the  country  in  obfeurity  and  innocence. 

This  demand  he  at  firft  evaded  with  ardent  profeffions, 
but  in  time  appeared  offended  at  my  importunity  and  dif- 
truft;  and  having  one  day  endeavoured  to  footh  me  with 
uncommon  expreffions  of  tendernels,  when  he  found  my 
difeontent  immoveable,  left  me  v\  ith  feme  inarticulate 
murmurs  of  anger.  I  was  pleafed  that  he  was  at  Lift 
roufed  to  fenfibility,  and  expe&ing  that  at  his  next  viiit 
he  would  comply  with  my  requeft,  lived  with  great  tran¬ 
quillity  upon  the  money  in  my  hands,  and  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  this  paufe  of  perfection,  that  I  did  not  re- 
fled!:  how  much  his  abfence  had  exceeded  the  ufual  inter¬ 
vals  till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  wanting  fub- 
fiftence.  I  then  fuddenly  contra&ed  my  expences,  but 
was  unv/illing  to  fupplicate  for  affiftance.  N  eceffity, 
however,  foon  overcame  modefty  or  my  pride,  and  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  by  a  letter,  but  had  no  anfwer.  I  writ  in 

terms  more  prefting,  but  without  effect.  I  then  fent  an 
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agent  to  enquire  after  him,  who  informed  me,  that  he 
had  quitted  his  houfe,  and  was  gone  with  his  family  to 
refide  for  fome  time  upon  his  eftate  in  Ireland. 

However  fhockedatthis  abrupt  departure,  I  was  yetun- 
willing  to  believe  that  he  could  wholly  abandon  me,  and 
therefore,  by  the  fale  of  my  clothes,  1  fupported  myfelf, 
expecting  that  every  poll  would  bring  me  relief.  Thus 
I  paded  feven  months  between  hope  and  dejedbion,  in  a 
gradual  approach  to  poverty  and  dilbrefs,  emaciated  with 
difeontent,  and  bewildered  with  uncertainty.  At  laft, 
my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the  neceffity  of  a  new 
lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  my  abfence  to  fearch  my 
boxes,  and  miffing  fome  of  my  apparel,  feized  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  rent,  and  led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonftrate  againft  legal  cruelty,  was  vain;  to 
fupplicate  obdurate  brutality,  was  hopelefs.  I  went  away 
I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered  about  without  any 
fettled  purpofe,  unacquainted  with  the  ufual  expedients 
of  mifery,  unqualified  for  laborious  offices,  afraid  to 
meet  an  eye  that  had  feen  me  before,  and  hopelefs  of  re¬ 
lief  from  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  my  former  condi¬ 
tion.  Night  came  on  in  the  midft  of  my  diftradbion,  and 
i  hill  continued  to  wander  till  the  menaces  of  the  watch 
ftbliged  me  to  fhelter  myfelf  in  a  covered  palTage. 

Next  day,  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  backward  garret 
of  a  mean  houfe,  and  employed  my  landlady  to  enquire 
for  a  fervice.  My  applications  were  generally  rejedbed 
for  want  of  a  charadber.  At  length,  1  was  received  at 
a  draper’s ;  but  when  it  was  known  to  my  miftrefs  that 
I  had  only  one  gown,  and  that  of  filk,  file  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  1  looked  like  a  thief,  and  without  warning  hur¬ 
ried  me  away.  I  then  tried  to  fiupport  myfelf  by  my 
needle ;  and,  by  my  landlady’s  recommendation,  obtained 
a  little  work  from  a  fhop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived 
without  repining  ;  but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained 
me  fo  much  reputation,  that  I  was  trufted  to  make  up  a 
head  ol  fome  value,  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers  Hole  the 
lace,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a  profecufion. 
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Thus  driven  again  into  the  flreets,  I  lived  upontheleaft 
that  could  fupport  me,  and  at  night  accomodated  myfelf 
under  pent-houfes  as  well  as  I  could.  At  length  I  became 
abfolutely  pennylefs;  and  having  ftrolled  all  day  without 
fuftenance,  was,  at  the  clofe  of  evening,  accofted  by  an_ 
elderly  man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern.  I  refufed 
him  with  hefitation ;  he  feized  me  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
me  into  a  neighbouring  houfe,  where  when  he  faw  my 
face  pale  with  hunger,  and  my  eyes  fwelling  with  tears, 
he  fpurned  me  from  him,  and  bad  me  cant  and  whine  in 
fome  other  place ;  he  for  his  part  would  take  care  of  his 
pockets. 

I  ftill  continued  to  {land  in  the  way,  having  fcarcely 
jftrength  to  walk  farther,  when  another  foon  addreffed  me 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  he  faw  the  fame  tokens  of 
calamity,  he  confidered  that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  therefore  quickly  made  overtures,  which 
I  had  no  longer  firmnefs  to  rejedl.  By  this  man  I  was 
maintained  four  months  in  penurious  wickednefs,  and 
then  abandoned  to  my  former  condition,  from  which  I 
was  delivered  by  another  keeper. 

In  this  abjedl  ftate  I  have  now  palled  four  years,  the 
drudge  of  extortion  and  the  fport  of  drunkennefs;  fome- 
times  the  property  of  one  man,  and  fometimes  the  com-i 
mon  prey  of  accidental  lewdnefs;  at  one  time  tricked  up' 
for  fale  by  the  miftrefs  of  a  brothel,  at  another  begging 
in  the  ftreets  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  by  wickednefs ; 
without  any  hope  in  the  day  but  of  finding  fome  whom 
folly  or  excefs  may  expofe  to  my  allurements,  and  with¬ 
out  any  refledlions  at  night,  but  fuch  as  guilt  and  terror 
zmprefs  upon  me. 

If  thofe  who  pafs  their  days  in  plenty  and  fecurity, 
could  vifit  for  an  hour  the  difmal  receptacles  to  which  the 
proftitute  retires  from  her  nodlurnal  excurfions,  and  fee 
the  wretches  that  lie  crowded  together,  mad  with  intem¬ 
perance,  ghaftly  with  famine,  naufeous  with  filth,  and 
noifome  with  difeafe;  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  any  degree 
of  abhorrence  to  harden  them  againft  companion,  or  to 
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reprefs  the  defire  which  they  muft  immediately  feel  to 
refcue  fuch  numbers  of  human  beings  from  a  date  fo 
dreadful. 

It  is  faid  that  in  France  they  annually  evacuate  their 
ftreets,  and  fnip  their  proftitutes  and  vagabonds  to  their 
colonies.  If  the  women  that  infeft  this  city  had  the  fame 
opportunity  of  efcaping  from  their  miferies,  I  believe 
very  little  force  would  be  neceffary ;  for  who  among  them 
can  dread  any  change  ?  Many  of  us  indeed  are  wholly 
unqualified  for  any  but  the  mod:  fervile  employments, 
and  thofe  perhaps  would  require  the  care  of  a  magiftrate 
to  hinder  them  from  following  the  fame  practices  in  an¬ 
other  country;  but  others  are  only  precluded  by  infamy 
from  reformation,  and  would  gladly  be  delivered  on  any 
terms  from  the  neceffity  of  guilt  and  the  tyranny  of 
chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  can  afford  op¬ 
portunities  for  open  proftitution,  and  where  the  eye  of 
juftice  can  attend  to  individuals,  thofe  who  cannot  be 
made  good  may  be  reftrained  from  mifchief.  For  my 
part,  1  fhould  exult  at  the  privilege  of  banifhment,  and 
th  nk  myfelf  happy  in  any  region  that  fhould  reftore  me 
once  again  to  honefty  and  peace. 

T ani)  SIR ,  &c. 

MI  SELLA. 
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ANNIN  GAIT  and  A  JUT 

* 

A  GREENLAND  TALE. 

Numb.  186.  Saturday,  December  28,  1751. 

Pons  me,  pigris  libi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  aftiva  recreatin'  Aura - 

Dulce  ndentcm  Lalagen  amabo , 

Dulce  loqneniem.  Hor. 

Place  me  where  never  fummer  breeze 
L  n binds  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees ; 

VVhere  ever  lowering  clouds  appear. 

And  angry  Jove  deforms  th’  inclement  year: 

Love  and  the  nymph  (hall  charm  my  toils, 

The  nymph,  who  fweetly  fpeaks  and  fwcetly  fmiles. 

Francis. 

Of  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  our  prefent  ftate,  part 
arifes  from  our  fenfations,  and  part  from  our  opinions ; 
part  is  didributed  by  nature,  and  part  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  apportioned  by  ourfelves.  Pofitive  pleafure  we 
cannot  always  obtain,  and  pofitive  pain  we  often  cannot 
remove.  No  man  can  give  to  his  own  plantations  the 
fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves  ;  nor  will  any  precepts  of 
.philofophy  enable  him  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
wounds  or  difeafes.  But  the  negative  infelicity  which 
proceeds,  not  from  the  preffure  of  fufferings,  but  the 
abfence  of  enjoyments,  will  always  yield  to  the  remedies 
of  reafon. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  efcaping  fuperfluous  uneafi- 
nefs,  is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  comparing 
our  condition  with  that  of  others  on  whom  the  bleflings 
of  life  are  more  bountifully  bellowed,  or  with  imaginary 
Hates  of  delight  and  fecurity,  perhaps  unattainable  by 
mortals.  Few  are  placed  in  a  fituation  fo  gloomy  and 
diftrefsful,  as  not  to  fee  every  day  beings  yet  more  for¬ 
lorn  and  miferable,from  whom  they  may  learn  to  rejoice 
in  their  own  lot 
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No  inconvenience  is  lefs  fuperable  by  art  or  diligence 
than  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  therefore  none  af¬ 
fords  more  proper  exercife  for  this  philofophical  abftrac- 
tion.  A  native  of  England pinched  with  the  frofts  of 
December ,  may  leflen  his  affiedtion  for  his  own  country, 
by  fuffering  his  imagination  to- wander  in  the  vales  of 
Afia,  and  fport  among  woods  that  are  always  green,  and 
ftreams  that  always  murmur ;  but  if  he  turns  his  thoughts 
towards  the  polar  regions,  and  confiders  the  nations  to 
whom  a  great  portion  of  the  year  is  darknefs,  and  who 
are  condemned  to  pafs  weeks  and  months  amidft  moun¬ 
tains  of  fnow,  he  will  foon  recover  his  tranquillity,  and’ 
while  he  ftirs  his  fire,  or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  re¬ 
flect  how  much  he  owes  to  Providence,  that  he  is  not 
placed  in  Greenland  or  Siberia. 

The  barrennefs  of  the  earth  and  the  feverity  of  the 
fkies  in  thefe  dreary  countries,  are  fuch  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pedited  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  contemplation 
of  neceflity  and  diftrefs,  fo  that  the  care  of  efeaping  death 
from  cold  and  hunger,  fhould  leave  no  room  for  thofe 
pallions  which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence  conduct,  or 
diverfify  characters  ;  the  fummer  fhould  be  fpent  only  in 
providing  for  the  winter,  and  the  winter  in  longing  for 
the  fummer. 

Yet  learned  curiofity  is  known  to  have  found  its  way 
into  thefe  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom.  Lapland  and 
Iceland  have  their  hiftorians,  their  criticks,  and  their 
poets;  and  love,  that  extends  his  dominion  wherever 
humanity  can  be  found,  perhaps  exerts  the  fame  power 
in  the  Greenlander  s  hut  as  in  the  palaces  of  eaftern 
monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families  of 
Greenland  retire  together,  to  pafs  the  cold  months,  and 
which  may  be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a  youth 
and  maid,  who  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
were  fo  much  diftinguilhed  for  their  beauty,  that  they 
were  called  by  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  Anningait  and 
Ajut,  from  a  luppofed  refemblance  to  their  anceftors  of 
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the  fame  names,  who  had  been  transformed  of  old  into 
the  fun  and  moon. 

Annin  gait  for  fome  time  heard  the  praifes  of  A  jut 
with  little  emotion,  but  at  laff,  by  frequent  interviews, 
became  fenfible  of  her  charms,  and  firft  made  a  difcovery 
of  his  affedlion,  by  inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a 
feaft,  where  he  placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale. 
Ajut  feemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gallantry  ;  yet, 
however,  from  that  time,  was  obferved  rarely  to  appear, 
but  in  a  veft  made  of  the  fkin  of  a  white  deer ;  (he  ufed 
frequently  to  renew  the  black  dye  upon  her  hands  and 
forehead,  to  adorn  her  lleeves  with  coral  and  fhells,  and 
to  braid  her  hair  with  great  exadlnefs. 

The  elegance  of  her  drefs,  and  the  judicious  difpofi- 
tion  of  her  ornaments,  had  fuch  an  effedi  upon  Anningait 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  reftrained  from  a  declaration 
of  his  love.  He  therefore  compofed  a  poem  in  her  praife, 
in  which,  among  other  heroick  and  tender  fentiments, 
he  pretefted,  that  u  She  was  beautiful  as  the  vernal  wil- 
“  low,  and  fragrant  as  thyme  upon  the  mountains  ;  that 
“  her  fingers  were  white  as  the  teeth  of  the  morfe,  and 
“  her  fmile  grateful  as  the  difiblution  of  the  ice  ;  that  he 
“  would  purfue  her,  though  file  fhould  pafs  the  fnows 
“  of  the  midland  cliffs,  or  feck  fhelter  in  the  caves  of 
u  the  eaftern  cannibals  ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the 
“  embraces  of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  fnatch  her  from 
“  the  paws  of  Amaroc ,  and  refeue  her  from  the  ravine 
“  of  Hafgufu.”  He  concluded  with  a  wilh,  that 
“  whoever  fhall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with  Ajut, 
“  might  be  buried  without  his  bow,  and  that  in  the 
“  land  cf  fouls  his  fkull  might  ferve  for  no  other  ufe 
u  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  Harry  lamps.” 

This  ode  being  univeil'ally  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pedted  that  Ajut  would  foon  yield  to  fuch  fervour  and 
accomplifhments ;  but  Ajut ,  with  the  natural  haughtinefs 
of  beauty,  expedfed  all  the  forms  ot  courtfnip  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  fhe  would  confefs  herfelif  conquered,  the  fun  return¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  leafon  of  labour  called  all  to 
their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went  out  in  the 
fame  Boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught.  Anningait , 
in  the  fight  of  his  miftrefs,  loft  no  opportunity  of  figna- 
lizing  his  courage;  he  attacked  the  fea-horfes  on  the 
ice;  purfued  the  feals  into  the  water;  and  leaped  upon, 
the  back  of  the  whale,  while  he  was  yet  ftruggling  with 
the  remains  of  life.  Nor  was  his  diligence  lefs  to  accu¬ 
mulate  all  that  could  be  neceffary  to  make  winter  com¬ 
fortable  ;  he  dried  the  roe  of  fifties,,  and  the  flefh  of  feals  j 
he  entrapped  deer  and  foxes,  and  drefled  their  fkins  to 
adorn  his  bride  ;  he  feafted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks* 
and  ftrewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempeft  drove  the  fifti  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  coaft,  before  Anningait  had  completed  his 
ftore ,  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut ,  that  flhe  would  at  laft 
grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to  that  part  of 
the  country  whither  he  was  now  fummoned  by  neceflity. 
Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  entitled  to  fuch  condefcenfion, 
but  propofed,  as  a  trial  of  his  conftancy,  that  he  fhould 
return  at  the  end  of  fummer  to  the  cavern  where  their 
acquaintance  commenced,  and  there  expedf  the  reward 
of  his  afliduities.  “  O  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  fun  Ihin- 
“  ing  on  the  water,  confider,”  faid  Anningait ,  “  what 
“  thou  haft  required.  How  eafrly  may  my  return  be 
“  precluded  by  a  fudden  froft,  or  unexpedled  fogs  ;  then: 

mull  the  night  be  paft  without  hay  Ajut.  We  live. 
“  not,  my  fair,  in  thofe  fabled  countries,  which  lying 
“  ftrangers  fo  wantonly  deferibe  ;  where  the  whole  year 
“  is  divided  into  fhort  days  and  nights  ;  where  the  fame 
“  habitation  ferves  for  fummer  and  winter;  where  they' 
“  raife  houtes  in  rows  above  the  ground,  dwell  together 
“  from  year  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing 
“  iu  the  fields  about  them ;  can  travel  at  any  time  from 
44  one  place  to  another,  through  ways  inclofed  with  trees, 

“  or  over  walls  raifed  upon  the  inland  waters;  and  di- 
“  reel  their  courfe  through  wide  countries  by  the  fisjht 
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“  of  green  hills  or  Scattered  buildings.  Even  in  fummer, 
“  we  have  no  means  of  croffing  the  mountains,  whofe 
“  fnows  are  never  difTolved ;  nor  can  remove  to  any 
“  diftant  refidence,  but  in  our  boats  coaffing  the  bays. 
**  Confider,  Ajut ;  a  few  fummer-days,  and  a  few  winter- 
“  nights,  and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is 
the  time  of  eafe  and  feftivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety; 
“  but  what  will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  feal, 
“  or  the  foft  oil,  without  the  fmile  of  Ajut  ?” 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the  maid  con¬ 
tinued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent  gromifes 
to  meet  again  before  the  night  of  winter. 


ANNINGAIT  and  AJUT  continued 


Numb.  187.  Tuesday,  Dec .  31,  1751. 

Hon  ilium  noftri  pojfunt  mutate  labor es , 

Non  ft  ft-igoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamut , 

Silboniqpqite  nives  Biemis  Jubeamus  aquofa, — — — 

Omnia  vine'll  amor.  VlROiL. 

Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees, 

Not  tho’  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we  freeze, 

Or  the  mild  blifs  of  temperate  ikies  forego, 

And  in  mid  winter  tread  Sitbouian  i'now; - 

Love  conquers  all. -  Dry  den. 


•^NNING AI %  however  difeompofed  by  the  dilatory 
coynefs  of  Ajut ,  was  yet  refolved  to  omit  no  tokens  of 
amorous  refpedt ;  and  therefore  prefented  her  at  his  de¬ 
parture  with  the  fkins  of  feven  white  fawns,  of  five  fwans 
and  eleven  feals,with  three  marble  lamps,  ten  veffels  of 
leal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brafs,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  from  a  fhip,  at  the  price  of  half  a  whale,  and  two 
horns  offea-unicorns. 

Ajut  was  fo  much  affedted  by  the  fondnefs  of  her 
lover,  or  fo  much  overpowered  by  his  magnificence,  that 
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file  followed  him  to  the  fea-fide ;  and,  when  {he  faw  him 
enter  the  boat,  wiflied  aloud,  that  he  might  return  with 
plenty  of  {kins,  and  oil ;  that  neither  the  mermaids  might 
i'natch  him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the  fpirits  of  the  rocks 
confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  flood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  veflel, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  filent  and  dejedfed,  laid 
afide,  from  that  hour,  her  white  deer  {kin,  fuft’ered  her 
hair  to  fpread  unbraided  on  her  {boulders,  and  forebore 
to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens.  She  endeavoured 
to  divert  her  thoughts  by  continual  application  to  femi¬ 
nine  employments,  gathered  mofs  for  the  winter  lamps, 
and  dried  grafs  to  line  the  boots  of  Anningait.  Of  the 
{kins  which  he  had  beftowed  upon  her,fne  made  afifhing-- 
coat,  a  final!  boat,  and  tent,  all  of  exquifite  manufacture  ; 
and  while  {he  was  thus  bufied  folaced  her  labours  with  a 
fong,  in  which  {he  prayed,  “  that  her  lover  might  have 
“  hands  ftronger  than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  fwifi- 
“  ter  than  the  feet  of  the  rain-deer;  that  his  dart  might 
“  never  err,  and  that  his  boat  might  never -leek;  that 
“  he  might  never  ftumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the 
“  water;  that  the  feal  might  rufli  on  his  harpoon,  and 
“  the  wounded  whale  might  dafli  the  waves  in  vain.” 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  tranfport 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women;  for  a  man 
will  not  debafe  himfelf  by  work,  which  requires  neither 
{kill  nor  courage.  Anningait  was  therefore  expofed  by 
idlenefs  to  the  ravages  of  pafiion.  He  went  thrice  to  the 
ftern  of  the  boat,  with  an  intent  to  leap  into  the  water, 
and  fwim  back  to  his  miftrefs ;  but  recollefting  the  mifery 
which  they  muft  endure  in  the  winter,  without  oil  for 
the  lamp,  or  {kins  for  the  bed,  he  refolved  to  employ  the 
weeks  of  abfence  in  provifion  for  a  night  of  plenty  and 
felicity.  He  then  compofed  his  emotions  as  he  could, 
and  exprefled  in  wild  numbers  and  uncouth  images,  his 
hopes,  his  forrows,  and  his  fears.  “  O  life,”  fays  he, 
u  frail  and  uncertain  !  where  {hall  wretched  man  find 
44  thy  refemblancc  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  ?  Tt 
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tc  towers  on  high,  it  fparkles  from  afar,  while  the  ftorms 
“  drive  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  fun  melts  it  above,  and 
“  the  rocks  fhatter  it  below.  What  art  thou,  deceitful 
w  pleafure  !  but  a  fudden  blaze  ftreaming  from  the  north, 
“  which  plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller 
“  with  the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanifhes  for  ever  ? 
<c  What,  love,  art  thou  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  ap- 
“  proach  without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by 
“  imperceptible  degrees,  till  we  have  loft  all  power  of 
“  refiftance  and  efcape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the 
u  graces  of  Ajnt ,  while  I  had  yet  not  called  her  to  the 
*{  banquet,  I  was  carelefs  as  the  fleeping  morfe,  I  was 
“  merry  as  the  fingers  in  the  ftars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I 
4t  gaze  upon  thy  graces  ?  why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee 

to  the  banquet  ?  Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
“  Anningait ,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  fmile  of  vir- 
“  ginity.  I  will  chafe  the  deer,  I  will  fubdue  the  whale, 
u  refiftlefs  as  the  freft  of  darknefs,  and  unwearied  as  the 
<c  fummer  fun.  In  a  few  weeks,  I  fhall  return  profper- 
ct  ous  and  wealthy ;  then  fhall  the  roehfh  and  the  por- 
K  poife  feaft  thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hare  fhall  cover 
“  thy  couch  ;  tbe  tough  hide  of  the  feal  fhall  fhelter  thee 

from  cold  ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illuminate  thy 
“  dwelling.” 

Anningait  having  with  thefe  fentiments  confoled  his 
gr*ef,  and  animated  his  induftry,  found  that  they  had  now 
coafted  the  headland,  and  faw  the  whales  fpouting  at  a 
di fiance.  He  therefore  placed  himfelf  in  his  fifhing- 
boat,  called  his  affociates  to  their  feveral  employments, 
plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with  incredible  courage  and 
dexterity;  and,  by  dividing  his  time  between  the  chace 
and  fifhery,  fufpended  the  miferies  of  abfence  and  fuf- 
picion. 

Ajnt,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  her  negleifted 
drefs,  happened  as  fhe  was  drying  fome  fkins  in  the  fun, 
to  catch  the  eye  of  Nonigfuk ,  on  his  return  from  hunt¬ 
ing.  Norngfuk  was  of  birth  truly  illuftrious.  His 
mother  had  died  in  child-birth,  and  hi»  father,  the  moft 
.  expert 
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expert  fifher  of  Greenland ,  had  perifhed  by  too  clofe 
purfuit  of  the  whale.  His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his 
riches,  he  was  mailer  of  four  men’s  and  two  women’s t 
boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  winter  habitation,  and 
five  and- twenty  fieals  buried  in  the  fnow  againft  the  fea- 
fon  of  darknefs.  When  he  faw  the  beauty  of  A/ut,  he 
immediately  threw  over  her  the  fkin  of  a  deer  that  he  had- 
taken,  and  foon  after  prefen  ted  her  with  a  branch  ofcoraL 
Aftt  refufed  his  gifts,  and  determined  to  admit  no  lover 
in  the  place  of  Anningait. 

Norngfuk ,  thus  rejeiled,  had  recourfe  to  flratagem; 
He  knew  that  Afut  would  confult  an  Angekkok ,  or  divi¬ 
ner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and  the  felicity  of 
her  future  life.  He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  the  moft 
celebrated  Angekkok  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  by 
a  prefent  of  two  feals  and  a  marble  kettle,  obtained  a  pro- 
mife,  that  when  fhould  confult  him,  he  would  declare 
that  her  lover  was  in  the  land  of  fouls.  Ajut,  in  a  fhort 
time,  brought  him  a  coat  made  by  herfelf,  and  enquired 
what  events  were  to  befal  her,  with  afTurances  of  a  much 
larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Anninga’it ,  if  the  predic¬ 
tion  fhould  flatter  her  defires.  The  Angekkok  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  foretold  that  Anningait,  having  already 
caught  two  whales,  would  foon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provifions. 

This  prognostication  fhe  was  ordered  to  keep  fecret  ; 
and  Norngfuk  depending  upon  his  artifice,  renewed  his 
addrefles  with  greater  confidence,  but  finding  his  fuitr 
flill  unfuccefsful,  applied  himfelf.  to  her  parents  with 
gifts  and  promifes.  The  wealth  of  Greenland  is-  too 
powerful  for  the  virtue  of  a  Greenlander  $  they  forgot: 
the  merit  and  the  prefents  of  Anningait ,  and  decreed 
Ajut  to  the  embraces  of- Norngfuk.  She  entreated;  fhe 
remonflrated  ;  fhe  wept  and  raved ;  but  finding  riches 
irrefiftible,  fled  away  into  the  uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave 
upon  fuch  berries  as  fhe  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or 
hares  which  fhe  had  the  fortune  to  enfnare,  taking  care, - 
•  at  an  hour  when  fhe  was  not  likely  to  be  found,  to  view 
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the  Tea  every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not  mifs  her  at 
his  return. 

At  laft  Ihe  faw  the  great  boat  in  which  Annlngait  had 
departed,  dealing  flow  and  heavy  laden  along  the  coaft. 
She  ran  with  all  the  impatience  of  affeClion  to  catch  her 
lover  in  her  arms,  and  relate  her  conftancy  and  fufferings. 
When  the  company  reached  the  land,  they  informed  her 
that  Annlngait ,  after  the  fifhery  was  ended,  being  unable 
to  fupport  the  flow  paflage  of  the  veflel  of  carriage,  had 
fet  out  before  them  in  his  fifhing-boat,  and  they  expect¬ 
ed  at  their  arrival  to  have  found  him  on  fhore. 

Jjut ,  diftraCted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about  to  fly 
Into  the  hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  {he  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who  forced  l*:r  back  to 
their,  own  hut,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her;  but  when 
at  laft  they  retired  to  reft,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach 
where  finding  a  fifhing-boat,  {he  entered  it  without  he- 
fitation,  and  telling  thofe  who  wondered  at  her  raftinefs, 
that  {he  was  going  in  fearch  of  Annlngait ,  rowed  away 
with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  was  feen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  thefe  lovers  gave  occafion  to  various  fic¬ 
tions  and  conjeCtures.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  changed  into  ftars;  others  imagine,  that  Annlngait 
was  feized  in  his  paflage  by  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  and 
that  Ajut  was  transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  fieek  her  lover  in  the  deferts  of  the  fea.  But 
the  general  perfuafion  is,  that  they  are  both  in  that  part 
of  the  land  of  fouls  where  the  fun  never  fets,  where 
oil  is  always  frefh,  and  proviiions  always  warm.  The 
virgins  fometimes  throw  a  thimble  and  a  needle  into  the 
bay,  from  which  the  haplefs  maid  departed;  and  when  a 
Greenlander  would  praife  any  couple  for  virtuous  affec¬ 
tion,-  he  declares  that  they  love  like  Annlngait  and  Ajut. 
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INGRATITUDE. 

Numb.  190.  Saturday,  Jan.  11,1762. 

P  lor  aver  e  fuis,  non  rcfpondere  favorem 

Qyafitv.m  meritis.  Hor. 

Henry  and  Alfred - 

Clos’d  their  long  glories  with  a  figh,  to  find 

Th’  unwilling  gratitude  of  bafe  mankind.  Pope. 

jAlM  ONG  the  emirs  and  vifiers,  the  Tons  of  valour 
and  of  wifdom,  that  ftand  at  the  corners  of  the  Indian 
throne,  to  affift  the  counfels  or  conduit  the  wars  of  the 
pofterityof  Timur-,  the  firft  place  was  long  held  by  Morad 
the  fon  of  Hanuth.  Morad  having  fignalized  himfelf  in 
many  battles  and  fieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  province,  from  which  the  fame  of  his  wifdom 
and  moderation  was  wafted  to  the  pinnacles  of  Agra,  by 
the  prayers  of  thofe  whom  his  adminiftration  made  happy. 
The  emperor  called  him  into  his  prefence,  and  gave  in¬ 
to  his  hand  the  keys  of  riches  and  the  fabre  of  com¬ 
mand.  7'he  voice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the  cliffs 
of  Taurus  to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faultered 
in  his  prefence,  and  every  eye  was  caff  down  before  him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  profperity;  every  day  in- 
creafed  his  wealth,  and  extended  his  influence.  The 
fages  repeated  his  maxims,  the  captains  of  thoufands 
waited  his  commands.  Competition  withdrew  into  the 
cavern  of  envy,  and  difeontent  trembled  at  her  own 
murmurs.  But  human  greatnefs  is  fhort  and  tranfitory, 
as  the  odour  of  incenfe  in  the  fire.  The  fun  grew  weary 
of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad ,  the  clouds  of  forrow  ga¬ 
thered  round  his  head,  and  the  tempeft  of  hatred  roared 
about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  faw  ruin  haftily  approaching.  The  firft  that 
forfook  him  were  his  poets*,  their  example  was  followed 
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by  all  thofe  whom  he  had  rewarded  for  contributing  to  hi& 
pleafures,  and  only  a  few,  whofe  virtue  had  entitled  them 
to  favour,  were  now  to  be  feen  in  his  hall  or  chambers- 
He  felt  his  danger,  and  proftrated  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  His  accufers  were  confident  and  loud,  his  friends 
ftood  contented  with  frigid  neutrality,  and  the  voice  of 
truth  was  overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  diverted  of 
his  power,  deprived  of  his  acquifitions,  and  condemned  to 
pafs  the  reft  of  his  fife  on  his  hereditary  eftate. 

Morad  had  bceu  fo  long  accuftomed  to  crowds  and 
bufmefs,  fupplicants  and  flattery,  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  fill  up  his  hours  in  folitude  ;  he  faw  with  regret  the 
fun  rife  to  force  on  his  eye  a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no 
ufe ;  and  envied  the  favage  that  wanders  in  the  defect,  be- 
caufe  he  has  no  time  vacant  from  the  calls  of  nature,  but 
is  always  chafing  his  prey,  or  fleeping  in  his  den. 

Hisdifcontentintime  vitiatedhis  conftitution,andaflow 
difeafe  feized  upon  him.  He  refufed  phyfick,  neglected' 
exercife,  and  lay  down  on  his  couch  peevifh  and  refilefsr 
rather  afraid  to  die  than  deiiroes  to  live.  His  domefticks,. 
for  a  time,  redoubled  their  afiiduities;  but  finding  that  no 
officioufnefs  could  footh,  nor  exadtnefs  fatisfy,  they  loon 
gave  way  to  negligence  and  floth,  and  he  that  once 
commanded  nations,  often  languilhed  in  his  chamber 
without  an  attendant. 

In  this  melancholy  ftate,  he  commanded  meftengers  to 
recal  his  eldeft  fon  Abouzaid  from  the  army.  Abouzaid 
was  alarmed  at  the  account  of  his  father’s  ficknefs,  and 
hafted  by  longjourneys  to  his  place  of  refidence.  Murad 
was  yet  living,  and  felt  his  ftrength  return  at  the  embraces 
of  his  fon  ;  then  commanding  him  to  fit  down. at  his  bed^ 
fide,  c<  Abouzaid fays  he,  “  thy  father  has  no  more  to 
w  hope  or  fear  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  cold 
u  hand  of  the  angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the 
“  voracious  grave  is  howling  for  his  prey.  Hear  there - 
u  fore  the  precepts  of  ancient  experience,  let  not  my  laft 
w  inftrudfions  iffue  forth  in  vain.  Thou  haft  feen  me 
“  happy  and  calamitous,  thou  haft  beheld  my  exaltation 
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k  and  my  fall.  My  power  is  in  the  Kinds  of  my  enemies, 
<c  my  treafures  have  rewarded  my  accufers  ;  but  my  in- 
“  heritance  the  clemency  of  the  emperor  his  fpared,  and 
u  my  wifdom  his  anger  could  not  take  away.  Caft  thine 
“  eyes  round  thee,  whatever  thou  beholdeft  will,  in  a 
1C  few  hours,  be  thine  ;  apply  thine  ear  to  my  dictates, 
“  and  thefe  poiTeffions  will  promote  thy  happtnefs.  Af- 
“  pire  not  to  publick  honours,  enter  not  the  palaces  of 
“  kings  ;  thy  wealth  will  fet  thee  above  infult,  let  thy 
“  moderation  keep,  thee  below  envy.  Content  thyfelf 
“  with  private  dignity,  diffufe  thy  riches  among  thy 
“  friends,  let  every  day  extend  thy  beneficence,  and 
“  fuffer  not  thy  heart  to  be  at  reft  till  thou  art  loved  by 
all  to  whom  thou  art  known.  In  the  height  of  my 
“  power,  I  faid  to  defamation.  Who  will  hear  thee? 
“  and  to  artifice,  What  canft  thou  perform  ?  But,  my 
“  fon,  defpife  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakeft;  re- 
u  member  that  venom  fupplies  the  want  of  ftrength,  and 
,l  that  the  lion  may  perifh  by  the  pundture  of  an  afp.” 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid ,  after  the 
months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate  his  condudt 
by  his  father’s  precepts,  and  cultivate  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind  by  every  art  of  kindnefs  and  endearment.  He  wife¬ 
ly  confidered,  that  domeftick  happinefs  was  firft  to  be 
fecured,  and  that  none  have  fo  much  power  of  doing 
good  or  hurt,  as  thofe  who  are  prefent  in  the  hour  of 
negligence,  hear  the  burfts  of  thoughtlefs  merriment,  and 
obferve  the  ftarts  of  unguarded  paffion.  He  therefore 
augmented  the  pay  of  all  his  attendants,  and  requited 
every  exertion  of  uncommon  diligence  by  fupernumera- 
ry  gratuities.  While  he  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the 
fidelity  and  affedtion  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night 
alarmed  with  robbers,  who  being  purfued  and  taken,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  had  been  admitted  by  one  of  his  fervants; 
the  fervant  immediately  confefled,  that  he  unbarred  the 
door,  becaufe  another  not  more  worthy  of  confidence 
was  entrufted  with  the  keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  dependant  could 
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not  eafily  be  made  a  friend;  and  that  while  many  were 
foliciting  for  the  firft  rank  of  favour,  all  thofe  would  be 
alienated  whom  he  difappointed.  He  therefore  refolved  to 
afTociate  with  a  few  equal  companions,  feledfed  from 
among  the  chief  men  of  the  province.  With  thefe  he 
lived  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity  fetthem  free  from 
reft  raint,  and  every  man  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  own  caprice,  and  advance  his  own  opinions. 
They  then  difturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  incli¬ 
nations,  and  difference  of  fentiments,  and  Abouzaid  was 
neceffitated  to  offend  one  party  by  concurrence,  or  both 
by  indifference. 

He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  clofe  union  with; 
beings  fo  difcordant  in  their  nature,  and  to  diffufe  him¬ 
felf  in  a  larger  circle.  He  praHifed  the  fmile  of  univer- 
fal  courtefy,  and  invited  all  to  his  table,  but  admitted 
none  to  his  retirements.  Many  who  had  been  rejedfed 
in  his  choice  of  friendfhip,  now  refufed  to  accept  his 
acquaintance ;  and  of  thofe  whom  plenty  and  magnificence 
drew  to  his  table,  every  one  preffed  forward  toward  in¬ 
timacy,  thought  himfelf  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and 
murmured  becaufe  he  was  not  diftinguifhed  above  the 
reft.  By  degrees  all  made  advances,  and  all  refented  re- 
pulfe.  The  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in 
vain ;  the  mufick  founded  in  empty  rooms ;  and  Abouzaid 
was  left  to  form  in  folitude  fome  new  fcheme  of  pleafure 
or  fecurity. 

Refolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude,  he  enquir¬ 
ed  for  men  of  fcience,  Avhofe  merit  was  obfcured  by  po¬ 
verty.  His  houfe  was  foon  crowded  with  poets,  fculptors, 
painters,  and  defigners,  who  wantoned  in  unexperienced 
plenty,  and  employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of  their 
patron.  But  in  a  fhort  time  they  forgot  the  diftrefs 
from  which  they  had  been  refcued,  and  began  to  confider 
their  deliverer  as  a  wretch  of  narrow  capacity,  who  was 
growing  great  by  works  which  he  could  not  perform, 
and  whom  they  overpaid  by  condefcending  to  accept  his 
bounties.  Abouzaid  heard  their  murmurs  and  difmiffed 
2  them, 
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them,  and  from  that  hour  continued  blind  to.  colours,  and 
deaf  to  panegyrick. 

As  the  Tons  of  art  departed,  mutterring  threats  of 
perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid ,  who  flood  at  the  gate,  called 
to  him  Hamet  the  poet.  “  Hamet ,”  faid  he,  “  thy  in- 
M  gratitude  has  put  an  end  to  my  hopes  and  experiments : 
“  I  have  now  learned  the  vanity  of  thefe  labours  that 
“  wifh  to  be  rewarded  by  human  benevolence ;  I  fhu.ll 
w  henceforth  do  good,  and  avoid  evil,  without  refpeCt  to 
“  the  opinion  of  men  ;  and  refolve  to  folicit  only  the  ap- 
“  probation  of  that  Being  whom  alone  we  are  fure  to 
“  pleafe  by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  him.” 


Y  O  U  T  H. 

Numb.  196.  Saturday,  February  1,  1752. 

Multaferunl  anm  venienfes  conmoda fecum 

Mult  a  recedenta  adinmnt. - — —  Hort. 

The  bldfings  flowing  in  with  life’s  full  tide, 

Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreafmg  glide.-  Francis. 

BaXTER ,  in  the  narrative  <3f  his  own  life,  has  enu¬ 
merated  feveral  opinions,  which,  though  he  thought  them 
evident  and  inconteftable  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the 
world,  time  and  experience  difpofed  him  to  change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  ftate  of  his  own  mind  from  the 
dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and  confiders  what  he 
purfued  or  dreaded,  flighted  or  efteemed,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  his  age,  will  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  fuch 
changes  of  fentiment  peculiar  to  any  ftation  or  character. 
Every  man,  however  carelefs  and  inattentive,  has  con¬ 
viction  forced  upon  him;  the  leClures  of  time  obtrude 
themfdves  upon  the  moll  unwilling  or  diflipated  auditor;, 
and,  by  comparing  our  paft  with  our  prefent  thought-, 
we  perceive  that  we  have  changed  our  minds,  though 
perhaps  we  cannot  difeover  when  the  alteration  happen¬ 
ed,  or  by  what  caufes  it  was  produced. 
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This  revolution  of  fentiments  occafions  a  perpetual, 
eontelf  between  the  old  and  young.  They  who  imagine 
themfelves  entitled  to  veneration  by  the  prerogative  of 
longer  life,  are  inclined  to  treat  the  notions  of  thofe 
whofe  conduct  they  fuperintend  with  fupercilioufnefs 
and  contempt,  for  want  of  confidering  that  the  future 
and  the  paft  have  different  appearances;  that  the  difpro- 
portion  will  always  be  great  between  expectation  and  en¬ 
joyment,  between  new  poiTeffion  and  fatiety ;  that  the 
truth  of  many  maxims  of  age,  gives  too  little  pleafure 
to  be  allowed  till  it  is  felt;  and  that  the  miferies  of  life 
would  be  increafed  beyond  ail  human  power  of  endu¬ 
rance,  if  we  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  fame  opi¬ 
nions  as  we  carry  from  it. 

We  naturally  indulge  thofe  ideas  that  pleafeus.  Hope 
will  predominate  in  every  mind,  till  it  has  been  fuppreff- 
ed  by  frequent  difappointments.  The  youth  has  not  yet 
difcovered  how  many  evils  are  continually  hovering  about 
us,  and  when  he  is  let  free  from  the  mackles  of  difci- 
pline,  looks  abroad  into  the  world  with  rapture;  he  fees 
an  elyfian  region  open  before  him,  fo  variegated  with 
beauty,  and  fo  ftored  with  pleafure,  that  his  care  is  rather* 
to  accumulate  good,  than  to  fhun  evil;  he  Hands  dif- 
tra&ed  by  different  forms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other 
doubt,  than  which  path  to  follow  of  thofe  which  all  lead 
equally  to  the  bowers  of  happinefs.. 

He  who  has  feen  only  the  fuperficies  of  life  believes 
every  thing  to  be  what  it  appears,  and  rarely  fufpedls 
that  external  fpl'endour  conceals  any  latent  forrow  or 
vexation.  He  never  imagines  that  there  may  be  great- 
nefs  without  fafety,  affluence  without  content,  jollity 
without  friendfhip,  and  folitude  without  peace.  He  fan¬ 
cies  himfdf  permitted  to  cull  the  bleffings  of  every  coiir. 
dition,  and  to  leave  its  inconveniencies  to  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  no  man  miferable 
but  by  his  own  fault,  and  feldom  looks  with  much  pity 
upon  failings  or  mifcarriages,  becaufe  he  thinks  them 
willingly  admitted,  or  negligently  incurred. 
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It  it  impoffible,  without  pity  and  contempt,  to  hear 
a  youth  of  generous  fentiments  ajid  warm  imagination, 
declaring  in  the  moment  of  opennefs  and  confidence  his  de- 
ligns  and  expectations ;  becaufe  long  life  is  poffible,be  con- 
fiders  it  as  certain,  and  therefore  promifes  himfelf  all  the 
changes  ofhappinefs,  and  provides  gratifications  for  every 
defire.  He  is,  for  a  time,  to  give  himfelf  wholly  to  fro* 
lick  and  diverfion,  to  range  the  world  in  fsarch  of  plea¬ 
sure,  to  delight  every  eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to 
be  celebrated  equally  for  his  pleafing  levities  and  folid 
attainments,  his  deep  reflections  and  his  fparkling  repar¬ 
tees.  He  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler  enjoyments, 
and  finds  all  the  fcattered  excellencies  of  the  female  world 
united  in  a  woman,  who  prefers  his  addrefles  to  wealth  and 
titles;  he  is  afterwards  to  engage  in  bufinefs,  to  diffipate 
difficulty,  and  overpower  oppofitron;  to  climb  by  the 
mere  force  of  merit  to  fame  and  greatnefs  ;  and  reward 
all  thofe  who  countenanced  his  rife,  or  paid  due  regard 
to  his  early  excellence.  At  laft  he  will  retire  in  peace 
and  honour;  contract  his  views  to  domeftick  pleafures; 
form  the  manners  of  children  like  himfelf ;  obferve  how 
every  year  expands  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  and  how 
his  fons  catch  ardour  from  their  father’s  hiftory;  he  will 
give  laws  to  the  neighbourhood;  dictate  axioms  to  pof- 
terity;  and  leave  the' world  an  example  of  vvifdom  and  of 
happinefs. 

With  hopes  like  thcfe,  he  (allies  jocund  into  life  ;  to 
little  purpofe  is  he  told,  that  the  condition  of  humanity 
admits  no  pure  and  unmingled  happinefs  ;  that  the  ex¬ 
uberant  gaiety  of  youth  ends  in  poverty  or  difeafe;  that 
uncommon  qualifications  and  contrarieties  of  excellence 
produce  envy  equally  with  applaufe;  that  whatever  ad¬ 
miration  and  fondnefs  may  promife  him,  he  muft  marry 
a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others,  with  fome  virtues  and 
tome  faults,  and  be  as  often  difgufted  by  her  vices,  as 
delighted  by  her  elegance;  that  if  he  adventures  into  the 
circle  of  action,  he  muft  expect  to  encounter  men  as  art¬ 
ful  as  daring,  as  refolute  as  himfelf;  that  of  his  children, 
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feme  may  be  deformed,  and  other  vicious;  fome  may 
difgrace  him  by  their  follies,  fome  offend  him  by  their 
infolence,  and  fome  exhauft  him  by  their  profufion.  He 
hears  all  this  with  obftinate  incredulity,  and  v/onders  by 
what  malignity  old  age  is  influenced,,  that  it  cannotfor- 
bear  to  fill  his  ears  with  predidfions  of  mifery. 

Among  other  pleafing  errors  of  young  minds,  is  the 
opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that  has  not  yet 
remarked,  how  little  attention  his  contemporaries  can 
fpare  from  their  own  affairs,  conceives  all  eyes  turned 
upon  himfelf,  and  imagines  every  one  that  approaches 
him  to  be  an  enemy  or  a  follower,,  an  admirer  or  a  fpy. 
He  therefore  confiders  liis  fame  as  involved  in  the  event 
of  every  adtion-  Many  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  youth, 
proceed  from  this  quick  fenfe  of  reputation.  This  it  is 
that  gives  firmnefs  and  conftancy,  fidelity  and  difintereft- 
ednefs,  and  it  is  this  that  kindles  refentment  for  flight 
injuries,  and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  fanguinary  ho¬ 
nour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world,  he 
foon  difcovers  that  he  only  fhares  fame  or  reproach  with' 
innumerable  partners;,  that  he  is  left  unmarked  in  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  crowd;  and  that  what  he  does, . whether 
good  or  bad,  foon  gives  way  to  new  objedts  of  regard.. 
He  then,  eafily  fets  himfelf  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
reputation,  and  confiders  praife  or  cenfure  as  a  tranfieat 
breath,  which  while  he  hears  it,  is  palling  away,  with* 
out  any  lafting  mifchief  or  advantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  mealure  right  and  wrong 
by  the  opinion  of  the.  world,  and  in  age  to  adt  without 
any  meafure  but  interefl,.and  to  lofe  fhame  without  fub- 
ftituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  fomething  is  alwrys 
wanting  to  happinefs.  In  youth  we  have  warm  hopes 
which  are  foon  blafted  by  rafhnefs  and  negligence,  and 
great  defigns  which  are  defeated  by  inexperience. .  In  age, 
we  have  knowledge  and  prudence  without  fpirit  to  exert, 
or  motives  to  prompt  them-;  we  are  ablc.to  plan.fchemes, 
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and  regulate  meafures ;  but  have  not  time  remaining  to 
bring  them  to  completion. 

PUNCTUALITY. 


Numb.  201.  Tuesday,  February  18,  1752. 


-Sanflus  baberi 


PremiJJique  tenux  diftis  factifque  mcreris? 

-dg  nujco  proa  reni. 

Convince  the  world  that  you’re  devout  and  true, 
Be  juft  in  all  you  fay,  and  all  you  do ; 

Whatever  be  your  birth,  you’re  fure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  me. 


Juv. 


StepneY. 


Boyle  has  obferved,  that  the  excellency  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  facility  of  labour  would  be  much  promot¬ 
ed,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contrivances  which  lie 
concealed  in  private  hands,  were  by  reciprocal  commu¬ 
nication  made  generally  known ;  for  there  are  few  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  not  performed  by  one  or  other  with  fome 
peculiar  advantages,  which  though  fingly  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  would  by  conjunction  and  concurrence  open 
new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give  new  powers  to  dili¬ 
gence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  feveral  moral  excellencies 
diflributed  among  the  different  clafTes  of  a  community. 
It  was  faid  by  Cujacius ,  that  he  never  read  more  than 
one  book,  by  which  he  was  not  inftrudted ;  and  he  that 
fhall  enquire  after  virtue  with  ardour  and  attention,  will 
feldom  find  a  man  by  whofe  example  or  featiments  he 
may  not  be  improved. 

_  Every  profeffion  has  fome  effential  and  appropriate 
virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no  hope  of  honour 
or  fuccefs,  and  which,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  cultivated, 
confers  within  its  fphere  of  activity  different  degrees  of 
merit  and  reputation.  As  the  aftrologers  range  the 
fubdivihons  of  mankind  under  the  planets  which  they 
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foppofc  to  influence  their  lives,  the  moralift  may  dif- 
tribute  them  according  to  the  virtues  which  they  necef- 
farily  pradife,  and  confider  them  as  diftinguhhed  by 
prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or  patience. 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  fettled  by  time 
and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boafting  in  one  ftreet 
of  that  which  they  would  anxiouily  conceal  in  another. 
The  grounds  of  fcorn  and  efteem,  the  topicks  of  praife 
andfatire,  are  varied  according  to  the  feveral  virtues  or 
vices  which  the  courfe  of  life  has  difpofed  men  to  ad¬ 
mire  or  abhor;  but  he  who  is  folicitous  for  his  own 
improvement,  muft  not  be  limited  by  local  reputation, 
but  feledfrom  every  tribe  of  mortals  their  charaderif- 
tical  virtues,  and  conftellate  in  bimfelf  the  fcattered 
graces  which  fhine  fingle  in  other  men. 

The  chief  praife  to  which  a  trader  afpires  is  that  of 
punctuality,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  oblervance  of 
commercial  engagements  ;  nor  is  there  any  vice  of 
which  he  fo  much  dreads  the  imputation,  as  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  inftability.  This  is  a  quality  which  the 
intereft  of  mankind  requires  to  be  diffu'fed  through  all 
the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  feera  to  confider  as 
a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of 
greatnefs  or  attention  ot  wit,  icarccly  requifice  among 
men  of  gaiety  and  fpirit,  and  fold  at  its  highest  rate 
when  it  is  facrificed  to  a  frolick  or  a  jeft. 

Every  man  has  daily  occalion  to  remark  what  vex¬ 
ations  arife  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving  one  another. 
The  adive  and  vivacious  have  lo  long  difdained  the 
xeftraints  of  truth,  that  protnifes  and  appointment* 
have  loft  their  cogency,  and  both  parties  negled  then' 
ftipula  ions,  becauie  each  concludes  that  they  will  be 
broken  by  the  other. 

Negligence  is  firft  admitted  in  final!  affairs,  and 
ftrengthened  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that  is  not  yet 
hardened  by  cuftom,  ventures  not  on  the  violation  ot 
important  engagements,  but  thinks  himfelf  bound  by 
his  word  in  cafes  of  property  or  danger,  though  he 
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allows  himfelf  to  forget  at  what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies 
in  the  park,  or  at  what  tavern  his  friends  are  expect¬ 
ing  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable,  if 
it  could  be  retrained  to  the  play-houfe,  the  ball-room, 
or  the  card-tab. e  ;  yet  even  there  it  is  fufficiently  trouble- 
fome,  and  darkens  thole  moments  with  expectation, 
fufpence,  and  refentment,  which  are  let  alide  for  plea- 
fure,  and  from  which  we  naturally  hope  for  unmingled 
'enjoyment-,  and  total  relaxation.  But  he  that  iuffers 
the  flighted:  breach  in  his  morality-,  can  feldom  tell 
what  fhall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  lhall  be  made  ;  when 
a  paflage  is  open,  the  influx  ot  corruption  is  every  mo¬ 
ment  wearing  down  oppolition,  and  by  flow  degrees 
deluges  the  heart. 

Allger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  extend ve  views,  and  untainted  principles.  His 
curiolity  incited  him  to  range  from  place  to  place,  and 
try  all  the  varieties  of  converfation ;  his  elegance 
of  addrels,  and  fertility  of  ideas,  gained  him  friends 
wherever  he  appeared;  or  at  lead  he  found  the  general 
kindnefs  of  reception  always  fliewn  to  a  young  man 
whofe  birth  and  fortune  gave  him  a  claim  to  notice, 
and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  dedroyed  his  pri¬ 
vileges.  Aliger  was  pleafed  with  this  general  fmile  of 
mankind,  and  was  indudrious  to  prelerve  it  by  com¬ 
pliance  and  offlcioufnefs,  but  did  not  differ  his  deflre 
of  pleadng  to  vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  edabliflied 
maxim,  that  a  promife  is  never  to  be  broken  ;  nor  was 
it  without  long  reludtance  that  he  once  differed  himfelf 
to  be  drawn  away  from  a  fedal  engagement  by  the 
importunity  of  another  company. 

He  fpent  the  evening,  as  is  ufual,  in  the  rudiments 
of  vice,  in  perturbation  and  imperfedt  enjoyment,  and 
met  his  difappointed  friends  in  the  morning,  with  con- 
fuiien  and  excufes.  His  companions,  not  accudomed 
to  fuch  fcrupulous  anxiety,  laughed  at  his  uneafmefs, 
compounded  the  offence  for  a  bottle,  gave  him  courage 
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to  break  his  word  again,  and  again  levied  the  penalty. 
He  ventured  the  fame  experiment  upon  another  fociety, 
and  found  them  equally  ready  to  confider  it  as  a  venial 
fault,  always  incident  to  a  man  of  quicknefs  and  gaiety  ; 
till  by  degrees,  he  began  to  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  laft  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  (hocked  at 
the  turpitude  of  falfehocd.  He  made  no  difficulty  to 
promife  his  prefence  at  diflant  places,  and  if  liftlcftnefs 
happened  to  creep  upon  him,  would  lit  at  home  with 
great  tranquillity,  and  has  often  funk  to  deep  in  a  chair, 
while  he  held  ten  tables  in  continual  expeditions  of  his 
entrance. 

It  was  fo  pleafant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy,  that 
he  foon  difmiflcd  his  attention  as  an  ufelefs  incumbrance, 
and  refigned  himfelf  to  careleflnefs  and  diffipation,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  future  or  the  paid,  or  any  other 
motive  of  adf ion  than  the  impulie  of  a  fudden  delire, 
or  the  attraction  of  immediate  pleafure.  The  abfeat 
were  immediately  forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  l'elr 
by  others,  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduct.  He  was 
in  lpeculation  completely  juft,  but  never  kept  his  pro- 
mife  to  a  creditor ;  he  was  benevolent,  but  always 
deceived  thofe  friends  whom  he  undertook  to  patronize 
or  affift;  he  was  prudent,  but  fuffered  his  affairs  to  be 
embarraffed  for  want  of  regulating  his  accounts  at  dated 
times.  He  courted  a  young  lady,  and  when  the  fettle- 
ments  were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the  country  on 
the  day  appointed  to  fign  them.  He  refolved  to  trawl, 
and  fent  his  chefts  on  fhipboard,  but  delayed  to  follow 
them  till  he  loft  his  paffage.  He  was  fummoried  as  an 
evidence  in  a  caufe  of  great  importance,  and  loitered 
on  the  way  till  the  trial  was  paft.  It  is  laid,  that  when 
he  had,  with  great  expence,  formed  an  intereft  in  a 
borough,  his  opponent  contrived,  by  fome  agents,  who 
knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on  the  day  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commiffion  of 
a  thoufand  crimes,  which  others  lefs  kind  or  civil  would 
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efcape.  His  courtefy  invites  application  ;  his  proraifes 
produce  dependance ;  he  has  his  pockets  filled  with 
petitions,  which  he  intends  fome  time  to  deliver  and 
enforce,  and  his  table  covered  with  letters  of  requeft, 
with  which  he  purpofes  to  comply;  but  time  flips  im¬ 
perceptibly  awayj  while  he  is  either  idle  or  bufy;  his 
friends  loie  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon  hint 
their  mifcarriages  and  calamities. 

This  charafter,  however  contemptible,  is  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Jliger.  They  whofe  aftivity  of  imagination 
is  often  {hitting  the  fcenes  of  expectation,  are  frequently 
fubjeft  to  fuch  fallies  of  caprice  as  make  all  their  aft  ions 
fortuitous,  deftroy  the  value  of  their  friendftiip,  obftruct 
the  efficacy  of  their  virtues,  and  fet  them  below  the 
meaneft  of  thole  that  perfift  in  their  refolutions,  execute 
what  they  defign,  and  perform  what  they  have  promifed. 

PROSPECTS  OF  FUTURITY. 

Numb.  203.  Tuesday,  February  25,  1752. 

Cum  •vo/cl  iUa  dies ,  qu*e  nil  niji  corporis  bujus 

Jus  babel,  incerti fpatium  mibifiniat  ez-vi.  Ovid. 

Come,  foon  or  late,  death’s  undetermin’d  day, 

This  mortal  being  only  can  decay.  Welsted. 

It  feems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  feek  all  his  confola- 
tions  in  futurity.  The  time  prefent  is  leldom  able  to 
fill  defire  or  imagination  with  immediate  enjoyment, 
and  we  are  forced  to  fupply  its  deficiencies  by  recolleftion 
or  anticipation. 

Every  one  has  fo  often  detefted  the  fallacioufnefs  of 
hope,  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching  himfelf  to  ex- 
peft  what  a  thoufand  accidents  may  preclude,  that, 
when  time  has  abated  the  confidence  with  which 
youth  rufhes  out  to  take  poflelfion  of  the  world, 
we  endeavour,  or  wilh,  to  find  entertainment  in  the 
review  of  life,  and  to  repofe  upon  real  facts,  and  certain 
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'  experience.  This  is  perhaps  one  reafon,  among  many, 
why  age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  fo  full  is  the  world  of  calamitv,  that  every  fource 
of  pleafure  is  polluted,  and  every  retirement  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  difturbed.  When  time  has  fupplied  us  with  events 
fufficient  to  employ  our  thoughts,  it  has  mingled  them 
with  fo  many  difafters,  that  we  fhrink  from  their  remem¬ 
brance,  dread  their  intrufion  upon  our  minds,  and  fly 
from  them  as  from  enemies  that  purfue  us  with  torture. 

No  man  paft  the  middle  point  of  life,  can  fit  down  to 
feaft  upon  the  pleafures  of  youth,  without  finding  the 
banquet  imbittered  by  the  cup  of  forrow  ;  he  may  revive 
lucky  accidents,  and  pleafing  extravagances  ;  many  days 
ofharmlefs  frolic,  or  nights  of  honeft  feftivity,  will  per¬ 
haps  recur ;  or  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  fcenes  of  adtion, 
and  acquainted  with  affairs  of  difficulty  and  viciffi- 
tudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy  the  nobler  pleafure  of 
looking  back  upon  diffrefs  firmly  fupported,  dangers 
refolutely  encountered,  and  oppofitior  artfully  defeated. 
JEncas  properly  comforts  his  companions,  when  after 
the  horrors  of  a  ftorm  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown 
and  defolate  country,  with  the  hope  that  their  miferies 
will  be  at  fome  diftant  time  recounted  with  delight. 
There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than  that  of  refledtion 
on  furmounted  evils,  when  they  were  not  incurred  nor 
protradfed  by  our  fault,  and  neither  reproach  us  with 
cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almoff  always  abated  by  the  re- 
fledfion,  that  they,  with  whom  we  fhould  be  moft 
pleafed  to  {hare  it,  are  now  in  the  grave.  A  few  years 
make  fuch  havock  in  human  generations,  that  we  foon 
fee  ourfelves  deprived  of  thofe  with  whom  we  entered 
the  world,  and  whom  the  participation  of  pleafures  or 
fatigues  had  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The  man 
of  enterprize  recounts  his  adventures  and  expedients, 
but  is  forced,  at  the  clofe  of  the  relation,  to  pay  a  figk 
to  the  names  of  thofe  that  contributed  to  his  fuecefs  ;  he 
that  pafles  his  life  among  the  gayer  part  of  mankind, 
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has  his  remembrance  ftored  with  remarks' and  repartees 
of  wits,  whofe  lprightl inefs  and  merriment  are  now  loft 
in  perpetual  filence  ;  the  trader,  whofe  induftry  has  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  folitary  plenty 
at  the  abfence  of  companions,  with  whom  he  had  plan¬ 
ned  out  amufaments  for  his  latter  years  ;  and  the  fcholar, 
whofe  merit,  after  a  long  feries  of  efforts,  raifes  him 
from  obfeurity,  looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation 
for  his  old  friends  or  enemies,  whofe  applaufe  or  morti¬ 
fication  would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial' s  requifites  to  happinefs  is,  Res  non 
parta  labore ,  fed  rellEia ,  an  etfate  not  gained  by  induftry, 
but  left  by  inheritance.  It  is  necelFary  to  the  completion 
of  every  good,  that  it  be  timely  obtained  ;  for  whatever 
comes  at  the  clofe  of  life,  will  come  too  late  to  give 
much  delight ;  yet  all  human  happinefs  has  its  defects. 
Of  wha:  we  do  not  gain  for  ourfelves  we  have  only  a 
faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  becaulb  we  cannot  compare 
the  difference  between  want  and  poffeffion,  or  at  leaft  can 
derive  from  it  no  conviction  of  our  abilities,  nor  any 
increafe  of  fdf-efteem;  what  we  acquire  by  bravery  or 
fcience,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence,  comes  at  laft 
when  we  cannot  communicate,  and  therefore  cannot 
enjoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  hap¬ 
pinefs  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth  we  have 
nothing  paft  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age,  we  derive  little 
from  retrofpeCt,  but  hopelefs  for  row.  Yet  the  future 
likewife  has  its  limits,  which  the  imagination  dreads  to 
approach,  but  which  we  fee  to  be  not  far  diftant.  The 
lofs  of  our  friends  and  companions  impreffes  hourly  upon 
us  the  neceffity  of  our  own  departure :  we  know  that  the 
Ichemes  of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end,  that  we  rauft 
foon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the  forgotten  multitudes 
of  former  ages,  and  yield  our  place  to  others,  who,  like 
us,  fhall  be  driven  awhile,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  then  like  us  be  loft  in  the 
feades  of  death. 
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Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exiftcnce,  we 
are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes  ;  and  a  1  molt 
every  man  indulges  his  imagination  with  fomething, 
which  is  not  to  happen  till  he  has  changed  his  manner  of 
being :  fome  amufe  themfelves  with  entails  and  fettle- 
ments,  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  families  and 
honours,  or  contrive  to  obviate  the  diflipation  of  the 
fortunes,  which  it  has  been  their  bufinefs  to  accumulate; 
others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate  their  own 
hearts  upon  the  future  extent  of  their  reputation,  the 
reverence  of  diftant  nations,  and  the  gratitude  of  unpre¬ 
judiced  pofterity. 

They  whofe  fouls  are  fo  chained  down  to  coffers  and 
tenements,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  ftate  in  which 
they  fhall  look  upon  them  with  lefs  folicitude,  are  feldom 
attentive  or  flexible  to  arguments;  but  the  votaries  of 
fame  are  capable  of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  to  re-confider  the  probability  of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be  worthy 
of  a  wife  man’s  wifh,  has  not  been  fatisfaCtorily  decided  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  be  long  remembered,  can  happen  to  fo 
fmall  a  number,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little 
jnterelt  in  the  queftion.  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  meafure  of 
renown.  The  neceflary  bufinefs  of  life,  the  immediate 
pleafures  or  pains  of  every  condition,  leave  us  not  leifure 
beyond  a  fixed  proportion  for  contemplations  which  do 
not  forcibly  influence  our  prefent  welfare.  When  this 
vacuity  is  filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  the 
circulation  of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of  fome 
•thatmuft  be  thrufl:  into  oblivion.  The  eye  of  the  mind, 
like  that  of  the  body,  can  only  extend  its  view  to  new 
objeCts,  by  lofing  fight  of  thofe  which  are  now  before  it. 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor  which  blazes  a  while, 
and  difappears  for  ever ;  and  if  we  except  a  few  tran- 
fcendent  and  invincible  names,  which  no  revolution  of 
opinion  or  length  of  time  is  able  to  fupprefs  ;  all  thofe 
that  engage  our  thoughts,  or  diverfify  our  converfation, 
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are  every  mome nt  having  to  obfcuricy,  as  new  favourites 
are  adopted  by  fafliion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world,  that  any  ray  of 
comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  laft  hour 
But  futurity  has  {till  its  profpedts  ;  there  is  yet  happinels 
in  referve,  which,  if  vve  transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will 
fupport  us  in  the  pains  of  difeafe,  and  the  langour  of 
decay.  This  happinefs  we  may  expert  with  confidence, 
becaule  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  chance,  and  may  be 
attained  by  all  that  fmcerely  defire  and  earneftly  purine 
it.  On  this  therefore,  every  mind  ought  finally  to  reft. 
Hope  is  the  chief  bleffing  of  man,  and  that  hope  only  i> 
rational,  of  which  we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 


pleasure  not  to  be  compelled. 


Numb.  204.  Saturday  F<bruary  29,  *752. 

.lYf tuo  tam  ili'i/es  hahi/it  fiventes , 

CruJiiHiim  ui ptijfit Jibt yoiiiccn.  Seneca. 

Of  heaven’s  prote&ion  who  can  bo 
So  confident  to  utter  this —  ? 

To-morrow  I  will  fpend  in  blils.  F.  Lewis.  - 


Seged ,  lord  of  Ethiopia ,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world:  To  the  ions  of  preemption,  humility  and  fear; 
and  to  the  daughters  of  forrow ,  content  and  acquiefcence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  reign,  fpoke 
Seged ,  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the  diftributer  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile :  “  At  length,  Seged ,  thy  toils  are 
“  at  an  end,  thou  haft  reconciled  difaffedtion,  thou  haft 
K  fuppreffed  rebellion,  thou  haft  pacified  the  jealoufies  of 
“  thy  courtiers,  thou  haft  chafed  war  from  thy  confines, 
“  and  eredted  fortreffes  in  the  lands  of  thy  enemies. 
“  All  who  have  offended  thee,  tremble  in  thy  prefence, 
“  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard,  it  is  obeyed.  Thy 
“  throne  is  furrouded  by  armies,  numerous  as  the  locufts 
“  of  the  fummer,  ajid  refiftlefs  as  the  blafts  of  peftilence. 
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“  Thy  magazines  are  ftored  with  ammunition,  thy 
“  treafureries  overflow  with  the  tribute  of  conquered 
t(  kingdoms.  Plenty  waves  upon  thy  fields,  and  opu- 
“  lence  glitters  in  thy  cities.  Thy  ncd  is  as  the  earth- 
u  quake  that  (hakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  fmile  as  the 
“  dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the  ftrength 
“  of  thoufands,  and  thy  health  is  the  (trergth  of  millions. 
“  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the  fong  of  praife,  and  thy 
“  path  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  benediction.  Thy  fub- 
“  je£fs  gaze  upon  thy  greatnefs,  and  think  of  danger  or 
“  mifery  no  more.  Why,  Seged ,  wilt  not  thou  partake 
“  the  bleffings  thou  befloweft  ?  Why  (houldft  thou  only 
“  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  ?  Why 
“  ihould  thy  face  be  clouded  with  anxiety,  when  the 
“  meaneft  of  thefe  who  call  thee  fovereign,  gives  the  day 
“  to  feftivity,  and  the  night  to  peace?  At  length,  Segcdy 
“  reflect  and  be?  wife.  \\  hat  is  the  gift  of  conqueft  but 
u  fafety  ?  why  are  riches  ce  lleftcd  but  to  purchafe  happi  - 
“  nefs?” 

Seged  then  ordered  the  houfe  of  pleafure,  built  in  an 
ifland  of  the  lake  Dambea ,  to  be  prepared  for  his  recep¬ 
tion.  “  1  will  retire,”  fays  be,  u  for  ten  days  from 
“  tumult  and  care,  from  ccunfels  and  decrees.  Long 
“  quiet  is  not  the  lot  of  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a 
“  ceflation  of  ten  days  cannot  be  denied  me.  This  lhort 
“  interval  of  happinefs  may  furely  be  fecured  from  the 
“  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity,  forrow  or  difappoint- 
“  ment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from  my  abode,  and 
“  remove  from  my  thoughts  whatever  may  confufe  the 
“  harmony  of  the  concert,  or  abate  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
“  banquet.  I  will  fill  the  whole  capacitv  of  my  foul 
“  with  enjoyment,  and  try  what  it  is  to  live  without  a 
“  wifh  unlatisfied.” 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and  Seged 
haftened  to  the  palace  of  Dambea ,  which  flood  in  an 
ifland  cultivated  only  for  pleafure,  planted  with  every 
flower  thatfpreads  its  colours  to  the  fun,  and  every  (hrub 
thatflieds  fragrance  in  the  air.  In  one  part  of  this  ex- 
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tcnfvve  garden,  were  open  walks  for  excurfions  in  the 
morning ;  in  another,  thick  groves,  and  ftlent  arbours, 
and  bubbling  fountains  for  repofe  at  noon.  All  that 
could  folace  the  fenfe,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all  that  induftry 
could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth  furnifh  to  art,  all 
that  co.iqueft  could  feize,  or  beneficence  attradl,  was 
collected  together,  and  every  perception  of  delight  was 
excited  and  gratified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Se?ed  fummoned  all  the 
perfons  of  his  court,  who  feemed  eminently  qualified  to 
receive  or  communicate  pleafure.  His  call  was  readily 
obeyed ;  the  young,  the  fiir,  the  vivacious,  and  the 
witty,  were  all  in  ha  ft  a  to  be  fated  with  fJicity.  They 
failed  jocund  over  the  lalce,  which  feemed  to  fmooth  its 
furface  before  them  :  their  paflage  was  cheered  with 
mufick,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with  ex  pedlar  ion. 

Sejed  landing  herd  with  his  band  of  pleafare,  deter¬ 
mined  from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  acquaintance  with 
difcontent,  to  give  his  heart  for  ten  days  to  cafe  and 
jollity,  and  then  fail  back  to  the  common  (late  of  man, 
and  fuffer  his  life  to  be  diverfified,  as  before,  with  joy 
and  forrow. 

He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  confider 
where  he  fhould  begin  his  circle  of  happinefs.  He  had 
all  the  artifts  of  delight  before  him,  but  knew  not  whom 
to  call,  fince  he  could  not  enjoy  one,  but  by  delaying 
the  performance  of  another.  He  chofe  and  rejected,  he 
refolvedand  changed  his  refolution,  till  his  faculties  were 
haraffed,  and  his  thoughts  confufed  ;  then  returned  to 
the  apartment  where  his  prefence  was  expected,  with 
languid  eyes  and  clouded  countenance,  and  fpread  the 
infection  of  uneafinefs  over  the  whole  affembly.  Heob- 
ferved  their  depreffion,  and  was  offended,  for  he  found 
his  vexation  increafed  by  thofe  whom  he  expected  to  dif- 
fipate  and  relieve  it.  He  retired  again  to  his  private 
chamber,  and  fought  for  confolation  in  his  own  mind; 
one  thought  flowed  in  upon  another  ;  a  long  fucceflion 
of  images  feized  his  attention ;  the  moments  crept  imper„ 
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ceptibly  away  through  the  gloom  of  penfivenefs,  till 
having  recovered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  faw  the  Jake  brightened  by  the  fetting  fun.  “  Such,’" 
“  faid  Seged  fighing,  “  is  the  longeft  day  of  human  ex- 
<c  iftence :  before  we  have  learned  to  ufe  it,  we  find  it 
“  at  an  end.” 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  firft  day,  took  from  him  all  difpofition  to  enjoy  the 
evening ;  and,  after  having  endeavoured,  for  the  fake  of  his 
attendants,  to  force  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  excite  that 
mirth  which  he  could  not  fhare,  he  refolved  to  refer  his 
hopes  to  the  next  morning,  and  lay  down  to  partake  with 
the  Haves  of  labour  and  poverty,  the  bleffing  of  deep. 

He  rofe  early  the  fecond  morning,  and  refolved  now 
to  be  happy.  He  therefore,  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the 
palace  an  edidt,  importing,  that  whoever,  during  nine 
days,  fhould  appear  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  with  de¬ 
jected  countenance,  or  utter  any  exprefiion  of  difcontent 
or  forrow,  fhould  be  driven  for  ever  from  the  palace  of 
Darnbea. 

This  edi£t  was  immediately  made  known  in  every 
chamber  of  the  court,  and  bower  of  the  gardens.  Mirth 
W2.S  frighted  a  wav,  and  they  who  were  before  dancing 
in  the  lawns,  or  Hinging  in  the  fhades,  were  at  once 
engaged  in  the  care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that  begcd 
might  find  his  will  punctually  obeyed,  and  fee  none 
among  them  liable  to  banifhment. 

Seged  now  met  every  Lee  fettled  in  a  fmile  ;  but  a 
fmile  that  betrayed  lolicitude,  timidity,  and  conJfraint. 
He  accofted  his  favourites  with  familiarity  and  foftnefs  ; 
but  they  durft  not  lpeak  without  premeditation,  left 
they  fhould  be  convicted  of  difcontent  or  torrow.  He 
propofed  diverfions,  to  which  no  objection  was  made, 
becaufe  objection  would  have  implied  uneafinefs  ;  but 
they  were  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  courtiers, 
who  had  no  other  defire  than  to  fignalize  themfelves  bv 
clamorous  exultation.  He  ottered  various  topicks  of 
yoirverfation,  but  obtained  only  forced  jefts,  and  labo¬ 
rious 
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rious  laughter,  and  after  many  attempts  to  animate  his 
train  to  confidence  and  alacriry,  was  obliged  to  confefs 
to  himfelf  the  impotence  of  command,  and  refign  another 
day  to  grief  and  difappointment. 

-  He  at  lalt  relieved  his  companions  from  their  terrors, 
and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber  to  afcertain,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  meafures,  the  felicity  of  the  fucceeding  days.  At 
length  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  bed,  and  clofed  his  eyes, 
but  imagined  in  his  fleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens 
were  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with 
all  the  terrors  of  a  man  ftruggling  in  the  water.  He 
compofed  himfelf  again  to  relt,  but  was  affrighted  by  an 
imaginary  irruption  into  his  kingdom,  and  ftriving,  as 
is  ufual  in  dreams,  without  ability  to  move,  fancied  him- 
ielf  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and  again  ftarted  up  with 
horror  and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day,  and  fear  was  fo  ftrongly  imprefied 
on  his  mind,  that  he  could  fleep  no  more.  He  rofe, 
but  his  thoughts  were  filled  the  deluge  and  invafion, 
nor  was  he  able  to  difengage  his  attention,  or  mingle 
with  vacancy  and  eafe  in  any  amufement.  At  length 
his  perturbation  gave  way  to  reafon,  and  he  refolved  no 
longer  to  be  haraifed  by  vifionary  miferies  ;  but  before 
this  refolution  could  be  completed,  half  the  day  had 
elapfed :  He  felt  a  new  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  l'chemes,  and  could  not  forbear  to  bewail  the 
weaknefs  of  that  being,  whofe  quiet  was  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  vapours  of  the  fancy.  Having  been  firft  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream 
could  dittui b  him.  He  at  laft  difcovered,  that  his  ter¬ 
rors  and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and,  that  to  lofe  the 
prefent  in  lamenting  the  part,  was  voluntarily  to  pro- 
trad!:  a  melancholy  vifion.  The  third  day  was  now 
declining,  and  Seged  again  refolved  to  be  happy  on  the 
morrow. 
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(The  fame ,  continued. ) 

Numb.  205.  Tuesday,  March  3,  1752 


Mob.  Us  ah  s  bora,  rue  ulli 
Prajtal  velox  forttma  f.dem. 


Sekeca- 


On  fickle  wings  the  minutes  haHe, 
And  fortune’s  favours  never  laft. 


F.  Lewis, 


o 

the  fourth  morning,  Seged rofe  early refrefhed  with, 
fleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and  eager  v/ith  expectation. 
He  entered  the  garden,  attended  by  the  princes  and  la¬ 
dies  of  his  court,  and  feeing  nothing  about  him  but  airy 
cheerfulnefs,  began  to  fay  to  his  heart,  a  This  day  fhafl 
be  a  day  of  pleafure.”  I  he  fun  played  upon  the  water*, 
the  birds  warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the  gales  quivered 
among  the  branches.  He  roved  from  walk  to  walk  as 
chance  directed  him,  and  fometimes  liflened  to  the  fongs, 
fometimes  mingled  with  the  dancers,  fometimes  let  loofe 
his  imagination  in  flights  of  merriment ;  and  fometimes 
uttered  grave  reflections,  and  fententious.  maxims,  and 
feafted  on  the  admiration  v/ith  which  they  were  received* 
Thus  the  day  rolled  on,  without  any  accident  of  vex¬ 
ation,  or  intrufion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All  that 
beheld  him  caught  gladnefs  from  his  looks,  and  the  fight 
of  happinefs  conferred  by  himfelf  filled  his  heart  with 
fatisfadtion.  But  having  pafled  three  hours  in  this  harm- 
lefs  luxury,  he  was  alarmed  on  a  fudden  by  an  univerfal 
feream  amons  the  women,  and  turning  back,  faw  the 
whole  aflembly  flying  in  confu (ion.  A  young  crocodile 
had  rifen  out  of  the  lake,  and  was  ranging  the  garden 
in  wantonnefs  or  hunger.  Seged  beheld  him  with  indig¬ 
nation,  as  a  difturber  of  his  felicity,  and  chafed  him  back 
into  the  lake,  but  could  not  perfuade  his  retinue  to  flay, 
or  free  their  heaits  from  the  terror  which  had  feized 
upon  them.  The  princefl’es  inclofed  themfelves  in  the 
palace,  and  could  yet  fcarcely  believe  themfelves  in 
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f..fe  ty.  Every  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and. 
efc'ape,  and  no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leifure  for  gay 
fallies  or  carelefs  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  innumerable  cafualtics  which  lie  in  ambulh  on 
every  fide  to  intercept  the  happinefs  of  man,  and  break 
in  upon  the  hour  of  delight  and  tranquillity.  He  had^ 
however  the  confolation  of  thinking,,  that  he  had  not 
been  now  difappointed  by  his  own  fault,  and  that  the 
accident  which  had  blafted  the  hopes  of  the  day,  might 
eafily  be  prevented  by  future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleafure  of  the  next 
morning,  he  refolved  to  repeal  his  penal  edidt,  fince  he 
had  already  found  that  difcontent  and  melancholy  were 
not  to  be  frighted  away  by  threats  of  authority,  and  that 
pleafure  would  only  refide  where  fhe  was  exempted  front 
controul.  He  therefore  invited  all  the  companions  of  his 
retreat  to  unbounded  pleafantry,  by  propofing  prizes  for 
thofe  who  fhould,  on  the  following  day,  diftinguifli 
themfelves  by  any  feftive  performances  ;  the  tables  of 
the  antichamber  were  covered  with  gold  and  pearls, 
and  robes  and  garlands,  decreed  the  rewards  of  thofe 
who  could  refine  elegance  or  heighten  pleafure. 

At  this  difplay  of  riches  every  eye  immediately  fpar- 
kled,  and  every  tongue  was  bufiedin  celebrating  the  boun¬ 
ty  and  magnificence  of  the  emperor.  But  when  Seged 
entered,  in  hopes  of  uncommon  entertainment  from 
univerfal  emulation,  he  found  that  any  paffion  too  ftrongly 
agita  ed,  puts  an  end  to  that  tranquillity  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  mirth,  and  that  the  mind,  that  is  to  be  moved  by 
the  gentle  ventilations  of  gaiety,  mud  befirft  fmoothed 
by  a  total  calm.  Whatever  we  ardently  with  to  gain, 
we  muft  in  the  fame  degree  be  afraid  to  lofe,  and  fear 
and  pleafure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  folicitude.  Nothino;  was  done 
or  fpoken,  but  with  fo  vifible  an  endeavour  at  perfection 
as  always  failed  to  delight,  though  it  fometimes  forced 
admiration  :  And.  Seged  could  not  but  obferve  with  for- 
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row,  that  his  prizes  had  more  influence  than  himfelf. 
As  the  evening  approached,  the  conteft  grew  more 
earneft,  and  thofe  who  were  forced  to  allow  themielves 
excelled,  began  to  difcover  the  malignity  of  defeat,  fitft 
by  angry  glances,  and  at  laft  by  contemptuous  mur¬ 
murs.  Seged  likewife  fhared  the  anxiety  of  the  day,  for 
eonfidering  himfelf  as  obliged  to  diftribute  with  exact 
juftice  the  prizes  which  had  been  fo  zealoufly  fought,  he 
durft  never  remit  his  attention,  but  pafted  his  time  upon 
the  rack  of  doubt  in  balancing  different  kinds  of  merit, 
and  adjufting  the  claims  of  all  the  competitors. 

At  laft,  knowing  that  no  exacfnefs  could  fatisfy  thofe 
whofe  hopes  he  fhould  difappoint,  and  thinking  that  on 
a  day  fet  apart  for  happinefs,  it  would  be  cruel  toopprefs 
any  heart  with  lorrow,  he  declared  that  all  had  pleafed 
him  alike,  and  difmifled  all  -with  prefents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  foon  faw  that  his  caution  had  not  been  able  to 
avoid  offence.  They  who  had  believed  themfelves  fecure 
of  the  higheft  prizes,  were  not  pleafed  to  be  levelled 
with  the  crowd ;  and  though,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
king,  they  received  more  than  his  promife  had  intitled 
them  to  expect,  they  departed  unlatisnea,  becaufe  they, 
were  honoured  with  no  diftindtion,  and  wanted  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  “  Behold  here,”  faid  Seged ,  “  the  condition  of 
“  him  who  places  his  happinefs  in  the  happinefs  of 
“  others.5’  He  then  retired  to  meditate,  and  while  the 
courtiers  were  repining  at  his  diftributions,  faw  the  fifth 
fun  go  down  in  difeontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  refolution  to  be  happy. 
But  having  learned  how  little  he  could  effedt  by  fettled 
fchemes  or  preparatory  meafures,  he  thought  it  beft  to 
give  up  one  day  entirely  to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to 
pleafe  and  be  pleafed  his  own  wav. 

T  his  relaxation  of  regularity  diffufed  a  general  com¬ 
placence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the  emperor  ima¬ 
gined,  that  he  had  at  laft  found  the  fecret  of  obtaining 
an  interval  of  felicity.  But  as  he  was  roving  in  this 
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carelefs  aflembly  with  equal  careleffnefs,  he  .overheard 
one  of  his  courtiers  in  a  clofe  arbour  murmuring  alone : 

“  What  merit  has  Seged  above  us,  that  we  fhould  thus 
“  fear  and  obey  him  ?  a  man,  whom,  whatever  he  may 
«  have  formerly  performed,  his  luxury  now  fhews  to 
“  have  the  fame  weaknefs  with  ourfelves.”  This  charge 
affe&ed  him  the  more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom 
he  had  always  obferved  among  the  moft  abjeCt  of  his  flat¬ 
terers.  At  firft  his  indignation  prompted  him  to  feverity; 
but  reflecting,  that  what  was  fpoken  without  intention 
to  be  heard,  was  to  be  confidered  as  only  thought,  and 
was  perhaps  but  the  fudden  burft  of  cafual  and  temporary 
vexation,  he  invented  fome  decent  pretence  to  fend  him 
away,  that  his  retreat  might  not  be  tainted  with  the 
breath  of  envy;  and  after  the  ftruggle  of  deliberation 
was  paft,  and  all  defire  of  revenge  utterly  fuppteffed, 
paffed  the  evening  not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  tri¬ 
umph,  though  none  but  himfelf  was  confcious  of  the 
viftory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feventh  day,  and  nothing  happened  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  pleafure  of  Seged ,  till  looking  on  the  tree  that 
{haded  him,  he  recolleCfed,  that  under  a  tree  of  the  fame 
kind  he  had  palled  the  night  after  his  defeat  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Goiajna.  The  reflection  on  his  lofs,  his  dilho- 
nour,  and  the  miferies  which  his  fubjeCts  fuftered  from 
the  invader,  filled  him  with  fadnefs.  At  laft  he  {hook 
off  the  weight  of  forrow,  and  began  to  folace  himfelf 
with  his  ufual  pleafures,  when  his  tranquillity  was  again 
difturbed  by  jealoufies  which  the  late  conteft  for  the 
prizes  had  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried  to 
pacify  by  perfuafion,  he  was  forced  to  filence  by  com¬ 
mand. 

On  the  eighth  morning,  Seged  was  awakened  early  by 
an  unufual  hurry  in  the  apartments,  and  enquiring  the 
caufe,  was  told  the  princefs  Balkis  was  feized  with  fick- 
nefs.  He  rofe,  and  calling  the  phyficians,  found  that 
they  had  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  Here  was  an  end 
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of  jollity:  All  his  thoughts  were  now  upon  his  daughter, 
whofe  eye's  he  clofed  on  the  tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopia  had  ap¬ 
propriated  to  a  (hort  refpiration  from  the  fatigues  of  war 
and  the  cares  of  government.  This  narrative  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  future  generations,  that  no  man  hereafter 
may  prefume  to  fay,  “  This  day  fhall  be  a  day  of 
happinefs.” 

CONCLUSION  OF  RAMBLER. 
Numb.  208.  Saturday,  March  14,  1752. 

Begone,  ye  blockheads,  Heraclitus  cries, 

And  leave  my  labours  to  the  learn’d  and  wife ; 

By  wit,  by  knowledge,  ftudious  to  be  read, 

I  fcorn  the  multitude,  alive  and  dead. 

T IME,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  pleafures  and 
forrows,  has  likewife  concluded  the  labours  of  the 
Rambler.  Having  fupported,  for  two  years,  the  anx¬ 
ious  employment  of  a  periodical  writer,  and  multiplied 
my  effays  to  four  volumes,  I  have  now  determined  to 
defift. 

The  reafons  of  this  refolution  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  declare,  fince  juftification  is  unneceffary  when  no 
objection  is  made.  I  am  far  from  fuppoline,  that  the 
ceilation  of  my  performances  will  raife  any  inquiry,  for 
I  have  never  been  much  a  favourite  of  the  publick,  nor 
can  boaft  that,  in  the  progrefs  of  my  undertaking,  I 
have  been  animated  by  the  rewards  of  the  liberal,  the 
care/Tes  of  the  great,  or  the  praifes  of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  defign  to  gratify  pride  by  fubmidion, 
or  malice  by  lamentation ;  nor  think  itreafonable  to  com¬ 
plain  of  negledt  from  thofe  whofe  regard  I  never  folicited. 
If  I  have  not  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  dillributors  of 
literary  honours,  I  have  fcldom  defeended  to  the  arts  by 
which  favour  is  obtained.  I  have  feen  the  meteors  of 
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fafhion  rife  and  fall,  without  any  attempt  to  add  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  their  duration.  1  have  never  complied  with 
temporary  curiofity,  nor  enabled  my  readers  to  difcufs 
the  topick  of  the  day;  I  have  rarely  exemplified  my 
aflertions  by  living  characters;  in  my  papers,  no  man 
could  look  for  cenfures  of  his  enemies,  or  praifes  of 
himfelf ;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  perufe  them , 
whofe  paffidns  left  them  leifure  for  abllracted  truth,  and 
whom  virtue  could  pleafe  by  its  naked  dignity. 

To  fome,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  encouragement, 
and  to  others  for  afliftance.  The  number  of  my  friends 
was  never  great,  but  they  have  been  fuch  as  would  not 
fuffer  me  to  think  that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did 
not  feel  much  dejection  from  the  want  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my  ac¬ 
knowledgments  may  be  foon  difpatched.  I  can  reftore 
to  all  my  correfpondents  their  productions,  with  little 
diminution  of  the  bulk  of  my  volumes,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  fome  pieces  to  which  particular  honours 
have  been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praife  than 
that  of  having  given  them  an  opportunity  of  appearing, 
are  the  four  billets  in  the  tenth  paper,  the  fecond  letter 
in  the  fifteenth,  the  thirtieth,  the  forty-fourth,  the  nine- 
ty-feventh,  and  the  hundredth  papers,  and  the  fecond 
letter  in  the  hundred  and  feventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myfelf  of  many  excufes  which 
candour  might  have  admitted  for  the  inequality  of  my 
compofitions,  being  no  longer  able  to  allege  the  neceflity 
of  gratifying  correfpondents,  the  importunity  with  which 
publication  was  folicited,  or  obftinacy  with  which  cor¬ 
rection  was  rejedted,  I  mult  remain  accountable  for  all 
my  faults,  and  fubmit,  without  fubterfuge,  to  the  cen¬ 
fures  of  criticifm,  which,  however,  I  fhall  not  endeavour 
to  foften  by  a  formal  deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the 
influence  of  a  patron.  The  fupplications  of  an  author 
never  yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion ;  and 
though  greatnefs  has  fometimes  iheltered  guilt,  it  can 
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afford  no  protedfion  to  ignorance  or  dulnefs.  Having 
hitherto  attempted  only  the  propagation  of  truth,  I  will 
not  at  laft  violate  it  by  the  confeflion  of  terrors  which  I 
do  not  feel-  Having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  meannefs  of 
dedication. 

The  fceming  vanity  with  which  I  have  fometimes 
fpoken  of  myfelf,  would  perhaps  require  an  apoloev, 
were  it  not  extenuated  by  the  example  of  thofe  who  have 
publifhed  effays  before  me,  and  by  the  privilege  which 
every  namelefs  writer  has  been  hitherto  allowed.  “  A 
w  mafic,”  fays  Cajltglione ,  “  confers  a  right  of  adting  and 
“  fpeaking  with  lefs  reftraint,  even  when  the  wearer 
“  happens  to  be  known.”  He  that  is  difcovered  with¬ 
out  his  own  confent,  may  claim  fome  indulgence,  and 
cannot  be  rigouroufly  called  to  juftify  thofe  fallies  or 
frolicks  which  his  difguife  rfiuft  prove  him  defirous 
to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautious  left  this  offence  fhould  be 
frequently  or  grofsly  committed  ;  for,  as  one  of  the 
philofophers  diredts  us  to  live  with  a  friend,  as  with  one 
that  is  fome  time  to  become  an  enemy,  1  have  always 
thought  it  the  duty  of  an  anonymous  author  to  write 
as  if  he  expedfed  to  be  hereafter  known. 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myfelf  with  hopes,  that,  by 
colledfmg  thefe  papers,  I  am  not  preparing,  for  my  fu¬ 
ture  life,  either  ftiame  or  repentance.  That  all  are  hap¬ 
pily  imagined,  or  accurately  polifhed,  that  the  fame  fen- 
timents  have  not  fometimes  recurred,  or  the  fame 
expreflions  been  too  frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  abilities  fufficient  to  warrant.  He  that 
condemns  himfelf  to  compofe  on  a  ftated  day,  will  often 
bring  to  his  tafk  an  attention  diflipated,  a  memory  em- 
barraffed,  an  imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind  diftradted 
with  anxieties,  a  body  languifhing  with  difeafe:  He  will 
labour  on  a  barren  topick,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it  j 
or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  diffulb  his  thoughts  into 
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wild  exuberance,  which  the  prefling  hour  of  publication 
cannot  fuffer  judgment  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  {hall  be  the  final  fentenee  of  mankind,  I 
have  at  leaft  endeavoured  to  deferve  their  kindnefs.  I 
have  laboured  to  refine  our  language  to  grammatical  pu¬ 
rity,  and  to  clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarifms,  licentious 
idioms,  and  irregular  combinations.  Something,  per¬ 
haps,  I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  conftru&ion,  and 
fomething  to  the  harmony  of  its  cadence.  When  com¬ 
mon  words  were  lefs  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  lefs  diftindt 
in  their  fignification,  I  have  familiarized  the  terms  of 
philofophy  by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but  have 
rarely  admitted  any  word  not  authorized  by  former 
writers ;  for  I  believe  that  whoever  knows  the  Englijh 
tongue  in  its  prelent  extent,  will  be  able  to  exprefs  his 
thoughts  without  farther  help  from  other  nations. 

As  it  has  been  my  principal  defign  to  inculcate  wifdom 
or  piety,  I  have  allotted  few  papers  to  the  idle  fports  of 
imagination.  Some,  perhaps,  maybe  found,  of  which 
the  higheft  excellence  is  harmlefs  merriment ;  but  fcarce- 
ly  any  man  is  fo  fteadily  ferious  as  not  to  complain,  that 
the  feverity  of  didlatorial  inftru&ion  has  been  too  feldom 
relieved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the  fternnefs  of  the 
Rambler’s  philofophy  to  more  cheerful  and  airy  compa¬ 
nions. 

Next  to  the  excurfions  of  fancy,  are  the  difquifitions 
of  criticifm,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fubordinate  and  inftrumental  arts.  Arbitrary 
decifion  and  general  exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided, 
by  afferting  nothing  without  a  reafon,  and  eftabliftiing 
all  my  principles  of  judgment  on  unalterable  and  evident 
truth. 

In  the  pi&ures  of  life  I  have  never  been  fo  ftudious 
of  novelty  or  furprize,  as  to  depart  wholly  from  all  re- 
femblance;  a  fault  which  writers  defervedly  celebrated 
frequently  commit,  that  they  may  raife,  as  the  occafion 
requires,  either  mirth  or  abhorrence.  Some  enlargement 
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may  be  allowed  to  declamation,  and  fome  exaggeration 
to  burlefque  ;  but  as  they  deviate  farther  from  reality, 
they  become  lefs  ufeful,  becaufe  their  leflons  will  fail  of 
application.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  carried  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  manners ;  he  finds  in 
himfelf  no  likenefs  to  the  phantom  before  him,  and 
though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  effays  profefiedly  ferious,  if  I  have  been  able  to 
execute  my  own  intentions,,  will  be  found  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  without  any 
accomodation  to  the  licentioufnefs  and  levity  of  the  pre- 
fent  age.  I  therefore  look  back  on  this  part  of  my  Work 
with  pieafure,  which  no  blame  or  praife  of  man  fhall 
diminifh  or  augment.  I  fhall  never  envy  the  honours 
which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  caufe,  if  I 
can  be  numbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given 
ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth. 

Ccleftial  powers  '  that  piety  regard, 

From  you  my  labours  wait' their  laft  reward. 
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cally  digefted,  with  a  copious  Index.  To  which 
is  added,  his  Life,  and  a  medallion  of  his  profile,  and 
Gar  rick’s,  in  fhade.  A  new  edition,  ornamented  with 
plates,  and  improved  bv  a  considerable  number  of  the  molt 
admired  feenes  in  Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Lear, 
Julius  Caefar,  Macbeth,  Timon  of  Athens,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth,  Richard  the  Third, 
Hamlet,  &c.  &c.  Price  3s.  6d.  fewed. 

THE  BEAUTIES  of  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 
confifting  of  maxims  and  obfervations,  moral,  cri . 
tical,  and  mifcellaneous.  To  which  are  added,  Biogra¬ 
phical  Anecdotes,  fele&ed  from  the  late  productions  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mr.  Bofwell,  and  other  authentic  teftimonies. 
This  edition  is  embelliftied  w'ith  an  etching  of  the  head  of 
Dr.  Johnfon,  taken  from  the  life  about  a. month  before  his 
death;  alfo  a  fac  fimile  of  his  hand  writing.  The  eighth 
edition.  Price  33  6d  fewed. 
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The  BEAUTIES  of  the  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 
and  GUARDIAN,  in  z  vols.  twelves.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion.  Price  7s.  fewed. 

THE  FLOWERS'  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  com¬ 
prehending,  on  a  new  plan,  the  moil  remarkable  and 
interefting  events,  as  well  as  characters,  of  antiquity,  de- 
ligned  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  youth,  by 
the  Rev.  JOHN  ADAMS,  A.  M.  The  third  edition, 
Price  3s.  fewed. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  com¬ 
prehending,  on  a  new  plan,  the  moil  remarkable  revo¬ 
lutions  and  events,  as  well  as  the  molt  eminent  and  illuftrious 
characters  of  modern  times ;  with  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
fociety  and  manners,  arts  and  fciences,  from  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  Northern  nations,  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war. 
Defigned  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  youth  ; 
by  the  Rev.  JOHN  ADAMS,  A.  M.  The  third  edition. 
Trice  3  s. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  MODERN  TRAVELS,  being 
elegant,  entertaining,  and  inftru&ive  ExtraCIs,  fele&ed 
from  the  works  of  the  molt  celebrated  travellers ;  fiich  as 
•Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Baron  de  Tott,  Dr. 
Johnfon,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Trail,  Addifon,  Brydone,  Coxe, 
Wraxall,  Savary,  Topham,  Sherlock,  Douglas,  Swinburne, 
Sec.  See.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ADAMS,  A.  M.  The 
third  edition,  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  Price  6s.  fewed. 

Elegant  anecdotes,  bon  mots,  and 

CHARACTERISTIC  TRAITS,  of  the  greateft 
jnmees,  politicians,  philofophers,  orators,  and  wits  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times.  Such  as  Voltaire,  Des  Cartes, 
Sir  R.  Steele,  Dean  Swift,  Addifon,  Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr. 
'Hogarth,  Boileau,  Count  de  Grammont,  Dryden,  Meta- 
■flafio,  Erafmus,  Bifliop  Burnett,  Charlemagne,  James  I, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Fox,  Pope,  Henry  IV,  of 
Fr  nce,  Foote,  Lord  Lyttelton,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
ADAMS,  A.  M.  The  third  edition,  in  two  thick  volumes. 
Pace  8  s. 


